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(From the Prout Papers.—No. XI.) 


“ Latiis opinione disseminatum est hoc malum : manavit non solum per Galliam, 
sed etiam transcendit Alpes, et obscuré serpens multas jam provincias occupavit.”— 
Cicero in Catilinam, Or. IV. 


Starting from France, across Mount Cenis, 
Prout visits Mantua and Venice ; 

Through many a tuneful province strolls, 
“* Smit with the love”’ of barcarolles. 
Petrarcha’s ghost he conjures up, 

And with old Dante quaffs a cup ; 

Next, from her jar Etruscan, he 

Uncorks the Muse of Tuscany.—O. Y. 


From the contents of “the chest” hitherto put forth by us to the gaze of a 
discriminating public, the sagacious glance of the critic, unless his eye happen 
to be somehow “ by drop serene or dim suffusion veiled,” must have scanned 
pretty accurately the peculiar cast and character of old Prout’s genius. Though 
somewhat “ Protean’’ and multiform, delighting to make his posthumous ap- 
pearance in a diversity of fanciful shapes, he is still discoverable by certain 
immutable features ; and the identity of mind and purpose reveals itself through 
this vast variety of manifestation. An attentive perusal of his “ Papers” (of 
which we have now drawn forth eleven, hoping next month to crack the last 
bottle of the sparkling dozen) will enable the reader to detect the secret workings 
of his spirit, and discover the “ bee’s wing” in the transparent decanter of his soul. 
Prout’s candour and frankness, his bold, fearless avowal of each inward con- 
viction, his contempt for quacks and pedants, his warm admiration of disinte- 
rested patriotism and intellectual originality, cannot but be recognised throughout 
his writings: he is equally enthusiastic in his predilections, and staunch in his 
antipathies. Of his classical namesake, Proteus, it has been observed by Virgil, 
that there was no catching him in any definite or tangible form ; as he constantly 
shifted his position, and, with the most “rascally” violation of consistency, 
became at turns “a pig,” “a tiger,” or “a serpent,” to suit the whim of the 
moment or the scheme of the hour : 


‘* Fiet enim subito sus horridus, atrave tigris, 
Squamosusve draco.”— Georgic IV. 


But in all the impersonations of the deceased P. P. of Watergrasshill the man is 

never lost sight of: it is still he, whether he be viewed shewing his tusks to 

Tommy Moore, or springing like a tiger on Dr. Lardner’s wig, or lurking like a 
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wicked imp in Brougham’s brandy-bottle, or coiled up like a rattlesnake in the 
begging-box of O’Connell. 

But still he delights to tread the peaceful paths of literature; and it is then, 
indeed, that he appears in his proper element. Of all the departments of that 
interesting province, he has selected the field of popular poetry for his favourite 
haunt. “ Smitten,” like old Milton, “ with the love of sacred song,” he lingers 
with “fond, reluctant, amorous delay,” amid the tuneful “groves.” Ballad-singing 
was his predominant passion. In his youth he had visited almost every part of 
the continent, and though not unobservant of other matters, nor unmindful of 
collateral inquiries, he made the songs of each country the object of a most 
diligent investigation. Among the tenets of his peripatetic philosophy he had 
adopted a singular theory, viz. that the true character of a people, the most 
genuine expression of national taste, and the unadulterated spirit of each country, 
must be sought for and collected from their “songs.” Impressed with this 
notion, to use the words of the immortal Edmund Burke, “he has visited all 
Europe ; not to survey the samptuousness of palaces or the stateliness of temples ; 
not to make accurate measurement of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to 
form a scale of the curiosities of modern art; not to collect medals or to collate 
MSS.: but to pick up the popular tunes, and make a collection of song-books; 
to cull from the minstrelsy of the cottage, and select from the bacchanalian 
joviality of the vintage; to compare and collate the Tipperary bagpipe with 
the Cremona fiddle; to remember the forgotten and attend to the neglected 
ballads of foreign nations; and to blend in one harmonious system the tradition- 
ary songs of all men in all countries. It was a voyage of discovery, a circum- 
navigation of melody.” 

Lander and Mungo Park have traced the course of the Niger; Bruce and 
Belzoni the sources of the Nile; Sterne journeyed in pursuit of the sentimental, 
Syntax in search of the picturesque ; Eustace made a “classical” tour through 
Italy, Bowring an “ utilitarian” excursion through France; but we greatly mis- 
calculate if the public do not prefer, for all the practical purposes of life, Prout’s 
“tuneful” pilgrimage. Any accession to the general stock of harmony, any 
thing to break the monotonous sameness of modern literature, must be hailed 
with a shout of welcome; and in the Watergrasshill chest we possess an engine 
of melodious power, far preferable to the hackneyed barrel-organs that lull and 
stultify the present generation. The native Irish have at all times been remark- 
able for a keen perception of musical enjoyment, and it therefore is not asto- 
nishing that the charms of sweet sound should have so fascinated the youthful 
mind of our hero, as to lead him captive from land to land —a willing slave, 
chained to the triumphal chariot of Polyhymnia. His case has been graphically 
put by a modern writer (not Hogg) — 

** When I was a boy in my father’s mud edifice, 

Tender and bare as a pig in a sty, 

Out of the door as I looked, with a steady phiz, 
Who but Thade Murphy the piper went by! 

‘ Arrah, Thady ! the drone of your pipe so comes over me, 
Naked I'll wander wherever you goes ; 

And if my poor parents should want to discover me, 
Sure it wont be by describing my clothes !’” 

“ Journeying with this intent,” our excellent divine (as may be seen in the 
last four numbers of Recrna) has not been idle in France; having wreathed a 
garland of song, culled where those posies grew wild on the boulevards of Paris, 
the fields of Normandy, and the fragrant hills of Provence—land of troubadours. 
We have now to follow him through other scenes: to view him seated in a 
gondola, and gliding under the “ Bridge of Sighs ;” or wandering on the banks 
of the Po; or treading, with pensive step, the Miltonic glen of Vallombrosa. 
Each guardian spirit of that hallowed soil, each tutelary genius loci, the dryades 
of the grove and the naiades of the flood, exult at the approach of so worthy a 
visitant, sent with ‘a special mission on an errand of the loftiest consequences, 
and gified with a soul equal to the mighty task; a modern by birth, but an old 
Roman in sentiment -- 

« Redonavit Quiritem 
Dis patriis Italoque caclo !”—Honr. lib, ii. ode vii. 
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It has been the misfortune of that beautiful peninsula, ever since the decline 
and fall ofthe Roman empire, to have been invaded by a succession of barbarians 
from the North. Longobards and Ostrogoths, Alaric and Genseric, Sam Rogers 
and Frederick Barbarossa, Attila, King of the Huns, and Leigh Hunt, King of 
the Cockneys, have alternately spread havoc and consternation through that 
delightful country ; but the vilest and most unjustifiable invasion of Italy has 
been perpetrated by Lady Morgan. We know not to what extent impunity may 
be claimed by “the sex,” for running riot and playing the devil with places and 
things consecrated by the recollections of all that is noble in our nature, and 
exalted in the history of mankind ; but we suppose that her Irish ladyship is 
privileged to carry on her literary orgies in the face of the public, like her fair 
countrywoman, Lady Barrymore, of smashing notoriety. Heaven knows she 
has often enough been “ pulled up” before the tribunal of criticism for her mis- 
demeanours ; but we find her repeating her old offences with incorrigible perti- 
nacity, and Belgium is now the scene of her pranks. She still continues to 
besprinkle her pages with Italian, of which she knows about as much as of the 
language of the Celestial Empire ; for let her take our word for it, that she has 
but a very slight intimacy with the Dizionario della Crusca, however acquainted. 


she may possibly be with the Cruiskeen lawn. 


Watergrasshill, Feb. 1830. 


Durinc these long wintry nights, 
while the blast howls dismally outside 
this mountain-shed, and all the bois- 
terous elements of destruction hold a 
“radical” meeting on yonder bog, 
seated before a snug turf-fire, and 
having duly conned over the day’s ap- 
pointed portion of the Roman breviary, 
I love to give free scope to my youth- 
ful recollections, and wander back in 
spirit to those sunny lands where I 
spent my early years. Memory is the 
comforter of old age, as Hope is the 
guardian-angel of youth. Truly to me 
life seems a placid, a delightful dream ; 
and I trust that when I shall, at no 
distant moment, hear the voice which 
will bid me “awake” to the conscious- 
ness of enduring realities, and the en- 
joyment of immortal existence, memory 
still may remain to enhance, if possible, 
the fruition of beatitude. But a truce 
to these solemn fancies, which, no 
doubt, have been suggested to my 
mind by those homilies of Chrysostom 
and soliloquies of Augustin which I 
have just now been perusing, in this 
day’s office of our ancient liturgy. 
And to resume the train of ideas with 
which I commenced, a few minutes 
ago, this paper of “ night thoughts,” 
gladly do I recur to the remembrance 
of that fresh and active period of my 
long career; when, buoyant with ju- 
venile energy, and flushed with life’s 
joyous anticipations, I passed from the 
south of France into the luxuriant lap 
of Italy. Full sixty years have now 
elapsed since I first crossed the Alpine 
frontier of that enchanting province of 


OLIvER YORKE. 


Europe, but the image of all I saw, 
and the impression of all I felt, remains 
indelible in my soul. My recollections 
of gay France are lively and vivid, but 
not so deeply imprinted, nor so glow- 
ingly distinct, as the picturings which 
an Italian sojourn has left on the 
tablets of memory.” I cherish both; 
but each has its own peculiar attributes, 
features, and physiognomy. The spi- 
rituelle Madame de Sevigné and the 
impassioned Beatrice Cenci are two 
very opposite impersonations of female 
character, but they pretty accurately 
represent the notion I would wish to 
convey of my Italy and my France. 
There is not more difference between 
the Allegro and Il Penseroso of Milton. 
France rises before me in the shape of 
a merry-andrew jingling his bells, and 
exhibiting wondrous feats of agility ; 
Italy assumes the awful shape of the 
spectre that stood before Brutus in the 
camp, and promised to meet him at 
Philippi. 

In those days a Franciscan friar, 
called Ganganelli (Clement XIV.), sat 
in the pontific chair; and, sorrowful to 
tell, being of a cringing, time-serving, 
and worldly-minded disposition, did 
considerable damage to the church 
over which, in evil hour, he was ap- 
pointed to preside. The only good 
act of his [am disposed to recognise 
is the addition to the Vatican gallery, 
called after him the Museum Clemen- 
tinum: but that was but a poor com- 
pensation for the loss which literature 
and science sustained (through his in- 
effable folly) in the unwarrantable, the 
atrocious destruction of that unrivalled 
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“order,” the Jesuits.* The sacrifice 
was avowedly meant to propitiate the 
demon of Irreligion, then first exhibit- 
ing his presence in France ; but, like 
all such concessions to an evil spirit, 
it only provoked further exigencies 
and more imperative demands, until 
Talleyrand, by proposing in the Na- 
tional Assembly the abolition of church 
property, effectually demolished the 
old Gallican glories of Christianity, 
and extinguished the lamp that had 
burnt for ages before the altar of our 
common God. It was, no doubt, an act 
of forgetfulness in the preceding pope, 
Prosper Lambertini (Benedict XIV.), 
the greatest canonical writer of modern 
times (as his work, De Synodo Diace- 
sand, abundantly testifies), to have 
opened a correspondence with Voltaire, 
to whom, in return for the dedication 
of his tragedy of Mahomet, he sent his 
‘ apostolical blessing ;” but it was re- 
served for the friar-pope to inflict an 
irrecoverable wound on the cause of 
enlightened religion, by his bull of the 
2ist of July, 1773. I dwell on this 
topic “ con amore,” or rather “ con 
spirito,” because of my personal feel- 
ings of attachment to the instructors of 
my youth ; and also because the sub- 
ject was often the cause ofa friendly 
quarrel between myself and Barry the 
painter, whom I met at Rome, and 
knew intimately. He was a “ wild 
fellow,” and, by some chance, had for 
me a sort of confiding fondness; owing, 
no doubt, to our being both natives of 
Cork, or, at least, citizens thereof: for 
I was born in Dublin, as duly set forth 
in that part of my autobiography called 
* Dean Swift’s Madness: a Tale of a 
Churn.”+ Now Barry was so taken 
with Ganganelli’s addition to the Va- 
tican collection, that he has placed 
him among the shades of the blessed 
in his picture of Elysium, at the Adel- 
phi Hall, London ; giving a snug berth 
in “hell” to Pope Adrian IV., who 
bestowed Ireland on Henry Il. I 
question not the propriety of this latter 
arrangement, but I strongly object to 
the apotheosis of Ganganelli. 

This digression, however uncon- 
nected with the “ Songs of Italy,” may 
serve as a chronological landmark, in- 
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dicative of the period to which I refer 
in my observations on the poetry of 
that interesting country. Alfieri had not 
yet rekindled the fire of tragic thought ; 
Manzoni had not flung into the pages 
of romantic narrative a pathos and an 
eloquence unknown to, and undreamt 
of, by Bocaccio; Pindemonte had not 
restrung the lyre of Filicaia. But 
Heaven knows there was enough of 
genius and exalted inspiration in the 
very oldest ornaments of Italian com- 
position in the ever-glorious founders 
of the Toscana favella, to render un- 
necessary to its triumph the subsequent 
corps de réserve, whose achievements 
in the field of literature I do not seek 
to undervalue. 

Poets have been the earliest writers 
in every language, and the first ele- 
ments of recognised speech have inva- 
riably been collected, arranged, and 
systematised by the muse. The me- 
trical narrative of the Arabian Job, the 
record of the world’s creation as sung 
by Hesiod, the historical poetry of 
Ennius, the vision of Dante, the songs 
of Marot and Malherbe, the tales of 
Chaucer, have each respectively been 
the earliest acknowledged forms and 
models on which the Hebrew, the 
Greek, the Latin, the Italian, the 
French, and the English idioms were 
constructed. I have placed these six 
languages (the noblest and most per- 
fect vehicles of human intercourse that 
have ever existed) in the rotation of 
their successive rise and establishment, 
having purposely excluded all mention 
of German or Teutonic dialects; being 
thoroughly convinced, that a contempt 
for Germany is the “ beginning of 
wisdom.” Taking them chronologi- 
cally, the Hebraic patent of prece- 
dency is undoubted. The travels of 
Hesiod, Homer,and Herodotus, through 
Egypt and Asia Minor, sufficiently ex- 
plain the subsequent traces of that 
oriental idiom among the Greeks ; the 
transmission of ideas and language 
from Greece to Italy is recorded in set 
terms by the prince of Latin song, who 
adopts the Greek hexameter as well 
as the topics of Hesiod : 

‘** Ascreumque cano Romana per oppida 
carmen.”— Georgie II, 





* A book was in circulation called Ganganelli’s Letters, but it is now admitted 
to have been a downright hoax on public a. and only te be equalled in the 


annals of forgery by Macpherson’s Ossian, or the 


Provt. 


ecretals of Isidorus Mercator.— 


t Vide Reornam for July, 1834.—O, Y. 
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The Italians, when Latin ceased to 
be the European medium of interna- 
tional communication, were the first to 
form out of the ruins of that glorious 
parlance an idiom, fixed as early as 
1330, and perfect in all its modern 
elegance ;—so perfect, indeed, as to 
warrant the application to it of the 
exclamation of Horace : 


“ O matre pulchra filia pulchrior”— 
Lib. i. ode xvi. 


France followed next in the develop- 
ment of its happy vocabulary, under 
Francis I.; and England, under the 
reign of Queen Anne, finally adopted 
its modern system of phraseology. 

It is a remarkable fact, but not the 
less true, that Dante (who had studied 
at the university of Paris, where he 
maintained with applause a thesis, De 
Omni re Scibili), on his return to Italy, 
meditating his grand work of the Divina 
Commedia, was a long time undecided 
to what dialect he should commit the 
offspring of his prolific mind. His 
own bias lay towards the Latin, and 
he even had commenced in that tongue 
the description of hell, the opening 
verse of which has been preserved : 


“ Pallida regna canam, fluido contermina 
mundo!” 

But the monks of Bobbio, having seen 
a specimen of the poem in the popular 
version, strongly advised the young 
poet to continue it in the vernacular 
tongue; and that decision influenced 
the fate of Italian literature. 

Petrarcha is known to have consider- 
ably underrated the powers of Dante, 
whose style and manner he could never 
relish: indeed no two writers could 
possibly have adopted so opposite a 
system of composition, and out of the 
same materials constructed poetry of 
so distinct and conflicting a character. 
Rude, massive, and somewhat uncouth, 
the terza rima of the “infernal lau- 
reate” resembled the Doric temples of 
Pestum ; delicate, refined, and ele- 
gant, the sonnets of Petrarcha assimi- 
late in finish to the Ionic structure at 
Nismes dedicated to Diana. But the 
canzoni of Laura’s lover are the most 
exquisite of his productions, and far 
surpass in harmony and poetic merit 
the sonnetti. Such is the opinion of 
Muratori, and such the verdict of the 
ingenious author of the Secchia Rapita. 
These canzoni are, in fact, the model 
and the perfection of that species of 
song, of which the burden is a. and 
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though some modern poets have gone 
farther in the expression of mere ani- 
mal passion (such as Moore), never 
has woman been addressed in such ac- 
complished strains of eloquence and 
sentiment as Donna Laura, by the 
hermit of Vaucluse. 

There may be some partiality felt 
by me towards Petrarcha. He belonged 
to “‘ my order ;” and though the union 
of the priest and the poet (combined 
in the term vaTEs) is an old associa- 
tion, the instances in the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood have been too rare 
not to prize the solitary example of 
sacerdotal minstrelsy in the archdeacon 
of Parma. Jerome Vida, the bishop 
of a small town in Italy, was distin- 
guished as a Latin poet — 


“‘ Tmmortal Vida, on whose honoured 
brow 


The critics’ bays and poets’ ivy grow ;” 

—Porr, Essay on Criticism. 
and several Jesuits have felt the inspir- 
ation of the muse: but the excellence 
of Petrarcha as a poet has caused his 
theological acquirements, which were 
of the highest order, to be quite for- 
gotten. I have been greatly amused 
some days ago, in turning over the 
volume of Bellarmin, De Scriptoribus 
Ecclesiasticis, to find at page 227 (4to 
edit. Rome, 1613) the following notice 
of the sonnetteer : 


“« Franciscus Petrarcha, archidiaconus 
Parmensis, lusit elegantissimis versibus 
amores suos erga Lauram, ut haberet 
materiam exercend# muse ; sed tempus 
consumptum in illis cantiunculis defle- 
vit, et multa opera gravia atque utilia 
scripsit. Pié obiit, 1374.” 


The learned cardinal no doubt va- 
lued much more these grave and useful 
works, which are doomed to lurk amid 
cobwebs in the monastic libraries of 
the continent, than the exquisite out- 
pourings of soul and harmony which 
have filled all Europe with rapture. 
A chacun son gotit. 

Long before I had crossed the Alps 
I had been an admirer of Petrarcha. 
My residence at Avignon, my familiar 
acquaintance with the church of St. 
Clair, where, in his twenty-fifth year 
(Friday, April 6, 1337), he for the first 
time saw the Madonna Laura, then 
aged seventeen ; my frequent excursions 
to the source of that limpid torrent, 
called, by Pliny, Valclausa, and by the 
French, Vaucluse, had drawn my at- 
tention to his writings and his charac~ 
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ter. An enthusiastic love of both was 
the natural result; and I sometimes, 
in the perusal of his sentiments, would 
catch the contagion of his exquisite 
Platonism. Yes! Laura had, after the 
lapse of five centuries, made a second 
conquest ! 
** Jeredemandais Laure al’échodu vallon, 
Et l’écho n’avait point oublié ce doux 
nom.”— DE ite. 


Alla Fontana di Valchiusa. 
Canzone di Francesco Petrarca. 


Chiare, fresche, et dolci acque, 
Ove le belle membra 
Pose colei che sola a me par donna, 
Gentil ramo ove piacque 
(Con sospir mi rimembra), 

A lei di far al bel fianco colonna, 
Herba e fior che la gonna 
Leggiadra ricoverse, 

Con I’ angelico seno, 
Aer sacro sevsno, 
Ove amor co’ belli occhi il cor m’ aperse, 
Date udientia insieme 
A le dolente mie parole estreme. 


S’ egli e pur mio destino 
Il cielo in cio s’ adopra 
Ch’ amor quest’ occhi lagrimando chiuda ; 
Qualche gratia il meschino 
Corpo fra voi ricopra, 
E torni l’ alma al proprio albergo ignuda. 
La morte sia men cruda 
Si questa speme porto, 
A quel dubbioso passo, 
Che lo spirito lasso 
Non porria mai in pid riposato porto, 
Ne in pit tranquilla fossa, 
Fuggir la carne travagliata e 1’ ossa. 


Tempo verra ancor forse 
Che al’ usato soggiorno 
Torni la fera bella e mansueta, 
E la v’ ella mi scorse 
Nel benedetto giorno 
Volga la vista desiosa e lieta, 
Cercandomi e o pieta 
Gia terra in fra le pietre, 
Videndo amor I inspiri 
In guisa che sospiri 
Si dolcemente, che merce m’ impetre, 
E faccia forza al cielo 
Asciugandosi gli occhi co’! bel velo. 
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It has been said, that no poet’s mis- 
tress ever attained such celebrity as 
the Platonic object of Petrarcha’s affec- 
tions: she has, in fact, taken her place 
as a fourth maid of honour in the train 
of “ graces” that wait on Venus; and 
the romantic source of the Sorga has 
become the Castalian spring of all who 
would write on love. 


Petrarca’s Address to the Summer Haunt 
of Donna Laura, 


Sweet fountain of Vaucluse ! 
The virgin freshness of whose crystal bed 
The ladye, idol of my soul! hath led 
Within thy wave her fairy bath to 
choose ! 
And thou, O favourite tree ! 
Whose branches she loved best 
To shade her hour of rest — 
Her own dear native land’s green mul- 
berry ! 
Roses, whose earliest bud 
To her sweet bosom lent 
Fragrance and ornament — 
Zephyrs who fan the murmuring flood ! 
Cool grove! sequestered grot ! 
Here in this lovely spot 
I pour my last sad lay, where first her 
love I wooed. 


If soon my earthly woes 
Must slumber in the tomb, 
And if my life’s sad doom 
Must so in sorrow close ; 
Where yonder willow grows, 
Close by the margin lay 
My cold and lifeless clay, 
That unrequited love may find repose! 
Seek thou thy native realm, 
My soul! and when the fear 
Of dissolution near, 
And doubts shall overwhelm, 
A ray of comfort round 
My dying couch shall hover, 
If some kind hand will cover 
My miserable bones in yonder hallowed 
ground! 


But still alive for her, 
Oft may my ashes greet 
The sound of coming feet! 
And Laura’s tread gladden my sepulchre! 
Relenting on my grave, 
My mistress may, perchance, 
With one kind pitying glance 
Honour the dust of her devoted slave. 
Then may she intercede, 
With prayer and sigh, for one 
Who, hence for ever gone, 
Of mercy stands in need ; 
And while for me her rosary she tells, 
May her uplifted eyes 
Win pardon from the skies, 
While angels through her veil behold 
the tear that swells. 
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Dai bei rami scendea, 
Dolce ne la memoria, 
Una pioggia di fior sovra’l suo grembo, 
Ed ella si sedea 
Humile in tanta gloria, 
Coverta gia de |’ amoroso nembo 
Qual fior cadea su’l lembo, 
Qual su le treccie bionde ; 
Ch’ oro forbito e perle 
Eran quel di a viderle 
Qual si posava in terra, e qual su I’ onde, 
Qual con un vago errore 
Girando parea dir, ‘‘ Qui regna Amore.” 


Quante volte diss’ io, 
Alhor pien di Spavento, 
“Costei per fermo nacque in paradiso ;” 
Cosi carco d’ oblio 
Il divin portamento 
E '1 volto, e le parole, e ’] dolce riso, 
M’ haveano e si diviso 
Da I’ imagine vera, 
Ch’ i’ dicea sospirando, 
** Qui come ven’io o quando, 
Credendo esser’ in ciel, non la dov’ era, 
Da inde in qua mi piace 
Quest’ berba si ch’ altrove non ho pace.” 


In this graceful effusion of tender 
feelings, to which a responsive chord 
must vibrate in every breast, and com- 
pared with which the most admired of 
modern love-ditties will seem paltry 
and vulgar, the tenderness, the exalted 
passion, the fervid glow of a noble 
heart, and the mysterious workings of 
a most gifted mind, exhibit themselves 
in every stanza. What can be more 
beautifully descriptive than the open- 
ing lines, equalling in melodious ca- 
dence the sweetest of Horace, 

“O fons Blandusie splendidior vitro,” 


but infinitely superior in delicacy of 
sentiment and pathetic power? The 
calm melancholy of the succeeding 
strophe has been often admired, and 
has, of course, found great favour 
among the Tommy Moores of every 
country — 


“ [mitatores servum pecus.” 


Tommy has given us Ais last dying- 
speech in that rigmarole melody, 


“When in death 1 shall calm recline ;” 


but this bard’s legacy is a sad specimen 
of mock-turtle pathos, and with the 
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Visions of love! ye dwell 
In memory still enshrined. 
Here, as she once reclined, 
A shower of blossoms on her bosom fell! 
And while th’ enamoured tree 
From all its branches thus 
Rained odoriferous, 
She sat, unconscious, all humility. 
Mixed with her golden hair, those blos- 
soms sweet 
Like pearls on amber seemed ; — 
Some their allegiance deemed 
Due to her floating robe and lovely feet : 
Others, disporting, took 7 
Their course adown the brook : 
Others aloft, wafted in airy sport, 
Seemed to proclaim, ‘‘ To-day Love holds 
his merry court!” 


I've gazed upon thee, jewel beyond price! 
Till from my inmost soul 
This secret whisper stole — 
** Of Earth no child art thou, daughter 
of Paradise !”’ 
Such sway thy beauty held 
O’er the enraptured sense, 
And such the influence 
Of winning smile and form unparalleled ! 
And 1 would marvel then 
«* How came I here, and when, 
Wafted by magic wand, 
Earth’s narrow joys beyond?” 
O, I shall ever count 
My happiest days spent here by this 
romantic fount! 


affectation of tenderest emotion is, in 
style and thought, repugnant to all 
notions of real refinement and simpli- 
city. In the last will of Petrarcha—a 
most interesting document — there is a 
legacy which any one may be par- 
doned for coveting: it is the poet’s 
lute, which he bequeaths to a friend, 
with a most affecting and solemn re- 
commendation. ‘* Magistro Thome de 
Ferrara lego \eutum meum bonum, ut 
eum sonet non pro vanitate seculi fu- 
gacis sed ad laudem Dei eterni.”— 
(Test. Petrar.) I am pretty certain 
that, into whatever hands that bequest 
has since found its way, our Tommy 
has not got hold of it. 

As the Hibernian melodist has had 
his name thus smuggled into my essay 
on the “Songs of Italy,” it may not 
be irrelevant (as assuredly it will be 
edifying) to point out some of his 
“ rogueries” perpetrated in this quar- 
ter. Not content with picking the 
pockets of the French, he has extended 
his depredations to the very extremity 
of Calabria. I shall have many oppor- 
tunities of recording as [ go along 
these unblushing robberies, but Pe- 
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trarcha’s case is one of peculiar hard- 
ship. Laura’s lover, in the enthusiasm 
of eloquent passion, takes a wide range 
in one of his Songs; and ransacks the 
world, east and west, for images drawn 
from the several phenomena which 
nature exhibits in each country through 
which his muse wanders uncontrolled. 
Among other curious comparisons and 
happy flights of fancy, he introduces 
the fountain of the Sun, near the temple 


PETRARCHA. 
Sorge nel mezzo giorno. 
** Una fontana, e tien nome del Sole, 
Che per natura suole 
Bollir la notte, e’n sul giorno esser fredda. 
. . om 


Cosi avien a me stesso 
Che mio sol s’ allontana 
Ardo alhor,” &c. 
Canzone di Petr. 18°, st. 4°. 


The learned priest had been at the 
trouble of perusing Quintus Curtius, 
lib. iv. cap. vii., where he had found, 
“¢ Est etiam Ammonis nemus ; in medio 
habet fontem, aquam solis vocant ; sub 
lucis ortum tepida manat ; medio die 
Srigida eadem fluit, inclinato in vespe- 
ram calescit, media nocte fervida exes- 
ticat.” He had also, no doubt, read 
the lines in Silius Italicus, De Bello 
Punico, referring to this same source : 
** Que nascente die, que deficiente te- 

pescit, 
Queque riget medium cum sol accendit 
Olympum.” 
But his property, in the application of 
the simile, has been invaded, and all 
the fruits of his labours have been 
enjoyed by Tommy, who had read 
nothing of the sort — 
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Sonetto Ditirambico. 








[February, 


of Jupiter Ammon, and describing the 
occasional warmth and successive icy 
chill which he experiences in the pre- 
sence or absence of his beloved, com- 
pares his heart to that mysterious 
water, which, cold at mid-day, grew 
warm towards eve. Would the reader 
wish to see with what effrontery Moore 
appropriates, without the slightest ac- 
knowledgment, the happy idea of Pe- 
trarch? Here are the parallel passages: 


TOM MOORE. 


“ Fly not yet! the fount that played, 
In days of old, through Ammon's shade, 
Though icy cold by day it ran, 
Yet still, like souls of mirth, began 

To burn when night was near. 
And thus should woman’s heart and looks 
At noon be cold as wintry brooks, 
But kindle when the night’s returning 
Brings the genial hour for burning.” 


“« Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes !” 


In the celebrated address above 
quoted of the Hermit of Vaucluse to 
that immortal fountain, I have given 
what I consider a fair specimen of 
Italian amatory poesy: but though the 
poets of that genial climate are “ all 
for love,” still they are also “a little 
for the bottle.” Hence it is that I 
consider it my duty, as an essayist, to 
bring forward a sample of their baccha- 
nalian songs; and I do so the more 
readily, as one suggests itself just now 
to my memory, of a very early date, 
and of a highly classical tenor. It 
has evidently been modelled on a well- 
known ode of Anacreon, and there is 
infused through it a vigour and a fancy 
indicative of sterling genius : 


(Claudio Tolomei.) 


Non mi far, O Vulcan! di questo argento ’ 
Scolpiti in vaga schiera uomini ed armi ; 
Fammene una gran tazza, ove bagnarmi 

Possa i denti, la lingua, i labbri, e ’l mento. 


Non mi ritrar in lei pioggia né vento, 
Né sole o stelle per vaghezza darmi ; 
Non puo ’] Carro o Boote allegro farmi — 
Ch’ altrove é la mia gioia e’1 mio contento. 


Fa delle viti ed alle viti intorno 
Pendir’ dell’ uve, e l’ uve stillin vino, 
Ch’ io bevo, e poi dagli occhi ebro distillo ; 


E ’n mezzo un vaso, ove in bel coro adorno, 
Coro pit ch’ altro lieto e pid divino, 


Pestino |’ uve Amor, Bacco, e Batillo! 
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The Wine-Cup bespoken. 
Air — “ One Bumper at parting.” 


Great Vulcan! your dark smoky palace, 
With these ingots of silver, I seek ; 
And I beg you will make me a chalice, 
Like the cup you once forged for the Greek. 
Let no deeds of Bellona ‘‘ the bloody” 
Emblazon this goblet of mine ; 
But a garland of grapes, ripe and ruddy, 
In sculpture around it entwine. 


The festoon (which you'll gracefully model) 
Is, remember, but part of the whole ; 

Lest, perchance, it might enter your noddle 
To diminish the size of the bowl. 

For though dearly what’s deemed ornamental, 
And of art the bright symbols, I prize ; 

Still I cling with a fondness parental 
Round a cup of the true good old size. 


Let me have neither sun, moon, nor planet, 


Nor ‘‘ the bear,” nor ‘‘ the twins,”’ nor “ the goat ;” 


Yet its use to each eye that may scan it, 
Let a glance at its emblems saan. 
Then away with Minerva and Venus! 
Not a rush for them both do I care; 
But let jollv old Father Silenus, 
Astride on his jackass, be there ! 


Let a dance of gay satyrs, in cadence 
Disporting, be seen mid the fruit ; 

And let Pan to a group of young maidens 
Teach a new vintage-lay on his flute ; 

Cupid, too, hand in hand with Bathyllus, 
In the wine-press may purple his feet : 

Long may last the red joys they distil us — 
Those of Love are so transient and fleet. 





Each line of the above is pregnant 
with meaning, and the images are so 
gracefully arranged, that it would be 
an easy task for the artist to embody 
in basso relievo the conceptions of the 
poet. 

The songsters of Italy have not con- 
fined themselves so exclusively to the 
charms of the ladies and the fascina- 


tions of the flask as not to have felt 
the noble pulse of patriotic emotion, 
and sung the anthem of independence. 
There is a glorious ode of Petrarch to 
his native land, which I shall notice 
in due time: meanwhile, here is one 
by a truly-spirited champion of his 
country’s rights, the enthusiastic but 
graceful and dignified Filicaia : 


Alla Patria. 


Italia! Italia! o tu cui feo la sorte 
Dono infelice di Bellezza, ond’ hai 
Funesta dote d’ infiniti guai 

Che in fronte scritti per gran doglia porte ; 


Deh! fossi tu men bella, o almen pit forte 
Onde assai pit ti paventasse, o assai 
T’amasse men chi del tuo bello a’ rai 

Par che si strugga, e pur ti sfida a morte ! 


Che gii dall’alpi non vedrei torrenti 
Scender d’ armati, ne di sangue tinta 
Bever I’ onda del Po gallici armenti ; 


Né te vedrei del non tuo ferro cinta 
Pugnar col braccio di straniere genti 


Per servir sempre ; 0 vincitrice o vinta! 
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To Prostrate Italy. (Filicaia.) 

Hast thou not been the nation’s queen, fair Italy! though now 
Chance gives to them the diadem that once adorned thy brow, 
Too beautiful for tyrant’s rule, too proud for handmaid’s duty ? 
Would thou hadst less of loveliness, or strength as well as beauty ! 


The fatal light of beauty bright with fell attraction shone, 

Fatal to her! for tyrants were the lovers that it won. 

That forehead fair is doomed to wear its shame’s degrading proof, 
And slavery’s print in damning tint stamped by a despot’s hoof ! 


Were strength and power, maiden, thy dower, soon should that robber-band, 
That prowls unbid thy vines amid, fly scourged from off thy land ; 

Nor wouldst thou fear yon foreigner, nor be condemned to see 

Drink in the fiow of classic Po barbarian cavalry, 


Climate of art! thy sons depart to gild a Vandal’s throne ; 

To battle led, their blood is shed in contests not their own ; 

Mixed with yon horde, go draw thy sword, nor ask what cause ’tis for : 
Thy lot is cast — slave to the last! conquered or conqueror ! 


Truly is Italy the “climate of Art,” 
as I have taken the liberty to designate 
her in my version of this immortal 
sonnet; for even the peasantry, ad- 
mitted as they constantly are, by the 
wise munificence of the reigning princes, 
to all public collections of sculpture 
and painting, evince an instinctive ad- 
miration of the capi d’ opera of the 
most celebrated masters, easily distin- 
guishing them from the multitude of 
inferior productions with which they 
are generally surrounded. This innate 
perception of the lofty and the grace- 
ful in works of the imagination appears 
the birthright of every son of Italy; 


and I have often listened with surprise 
to the observations of the artificers of 
Rome, and the dwellers of the neigh- 
bouring hills, as they strolled through 
the Vatican gallery. There is one 
statue in rather an unfrequented, but 
vast and magnificent church, of the 
Eternal City, round which I never 
failed to meet a group of enthusiastic 
admirers: it is the celebrated Moses, 
in which the French have only found 
matter for vulgar jest, but which the 
Italians view with becoming veneration. 
One of the best odes in the language 
has been composed in honour of this 
glorious effort of Buonarotti’s chisel : 


Sonetto di Giambattista Zappi. Il Mosé di Michel Angelo. 
Chi é costui, che in si gran pietra sculto 

Siede, gigante, e le piu illustri e conte 

Opre dell’ arte avanza, e ha vive e pronte 
Le labbra si che le parole ascolto? 


Questi é Mosé ; ben mel’ diceva il folto 
Onor del mento, e’l doppio raggio in fronte : 
Questi é Mosé quando scendea dal monte, 
E gran parte del Nume avea nel volto. 


Tal era allor, che le sonante e vaste 
Acque a sospese a se d’ intorno ; e tale 
Quando il mar chiuse, e né fe tomba altrui. 


E voi, sue turbe, un rio vitello alzaste ? 
Alzata aveste immago a questa eguale ; 
Ch’ era men fallo |’ adorar costui. 


Ode to the Statue of Moses at the foot of the Mausoleum of Pope Julius IT., in the Church 
of St. Peter ad Vincula, Rome — the Masterpiece of Michael Angelo. 


Statue! whose giant limbs 
Old Buonarotti planned, 
And Genius carved with meditative hand, 
Thy dazzling radiance dims 
The best and brightest boast of Sculpture’s favourite land. 
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What dignity adorns 
That beard’s prodigious sweep ! 
That forehead, awful with mysterious horns 
And cogitation deep, 
Of some uncommon mind the rapt beholder warns, 


In that proud semblance, well 
My soul can recognise 

The prophet fresh from converse with the skies ; 
Nor is it hard to tell 

The liberator’s name, the Guide of Israél. 


Well might the deep respond 
Obedient to that voice, 
When on the Red Sea shore he waved his wand 
And bade the tribes rejoice, 
Saved from the yawning gulf and the Egyptian’s bond ! 


Fools! in the wilderness 
Ye raised a calf of gold! 

Had ye then worshipped what I now behold, 
Your crime had been far less — 

For ye had bent the knee to one of godlike mould ! 


There is a striking boldness and ori- 
ginality in the concluding stanza, and 
the thought is warranted by the awful 
majesty of the colossal figure, of which 
no plaster cast can give an adequate 
idea. 

Smollett has given us a delightful 
Ode to Leven Water, in which, with 
enraptured complacency, he dwells on 
the varied beauties of the Scottish 
stream, its flowery banks, its scaly de- 
nizens, and its numerous other aquatic 


excellencies. By way of contrast, it 
may not be unpleasant to peruse an 
abusive and angry lyric, addressed to 
the Tiber by an Italian poet, whose 
fancy appears to have been disap- 
pointed in the uncouth appearance of 
that turbid river; he having pictured 
it to his young imagination as an en- 
chanting and silvery flood. The wrath 
of the bard is most amusing; but he 
is sometimes eloquent in his ire: 


Al Tevere. 
ALESSANDRO GUIDI. 


Io credea che in queste sponde 
Sempre I’ onde 
Gisser limpide ed amene ; 
E che qui soave e lento 
Stesse il vento 
E che d’ or fosser 1’ arene. 


Ma vago lungi dal vero 
Il pensiero 
In formar si bello il fiume ; 
Or che in riva a lui mi seggio 
Io ben veggio 
Tl suo volto e il suo costume. 


Non con onde liete e chiare 
Corre al mare ; 
Passa torbido ed oscuro: 
I suoi lidi austro percuote 
E gli scuote 
Freddo turbine d’ Arturo. 


Quanto é folle quella nave 
Che non pave 
I suoi vortici sdegnosi 
E non sa che d’entro I’ acque 
A lui piacque 
Di fondar’ perigli ascosi. 


Lines addressed to the Tiber. 
BY ALESSANDRO GUIDI. 


Tiber! my early dream, 
My boyhood’s vision of thy classic stream, 
Had taught my mind to think 
That over sands of gold 
Thy limpid waters rolled, 
And ever-verdant laurels grew upon thy brink. 


But far in other guise 
The rude reality hath met mine eyes, 
Here, seated on thy bank, 
All desolate and drear 
Thy margin doth appear, 
With creeping weeds, and shrubs, and vegetation 
rank, 


Fondly I fancied thine 
The wave pellucid, and the Naiad’s shrine, 
In crystal grot below ; 
But thy tempestuous course 
Runs turbulent and hoarse, 
And, swelling with wild wrath, thy wintry wa- 
ters flow. 


Upon thy bosom dark, 
Peril awaits the light confiding bark, 
In eddying vortex swamp’d ; 
Foul, treacherous, and deep, 
Thy winding waters sweep, 
Enveloping their prey in dismal ruin prompt. 
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Suol trovarsi in suo cammino 
Quivi il pino 
Tra profonde ampie caverne ; 
D’ improvviso ei giunge al lito 
Di cocito 
A solcar quell’ onde inferne. 






Quando in Sirio il Sol riluce, 
E conduce 
L’ ore fervide inquiete, 
Chi conforto al Tebro chiede 
Ben’ s’ avede 
Di cercarlo in grembo a Lete. 


Ognun sa come spumoso, 
Orgoglioso, 
Sin con mar prende contesa, 
Vuol talor passar veloce 
L’ alta foce, 
Quando Teti é d’ ira accesa. 


Quindi avvien ch’ ei fa ritorno 
Pien di scorno, 
E s’ avventa alle rapine : 
Si divora il bosco, e il solco, 
E il bifolco 
Nuota in cima alle ruine. 






Quei frequenti illustri allori, 
Quegli onori 
Per cui tanto egli si noma 
Fregi son d’ antichi ’eroi, 
E non suoi, 
E son doni alfin di Roma. 


Lui fan chiaro il gran tragitto 
Dell’ invitto 
Cor di Clelia al suol Romano, 
E il guerrier che sopra il ponte 
L’ alta fronte 
Tenne incontro al re Toscano. 





Fu di Romolo la gente 
Che il tridente 
Di Nettuno in man gli porse ; 
Ebbe allor del mar |’ impero 
Ed altero 
Trionfando intorno corse. 


Ma il crudel, che il tutto oblia, 
E desia 
Di spezzar mai sempre il freno, 
Spesso a Roma insulti rende 
Ed offende 
L’ ombre auguste all’ urne in seno. 





Turn we now to Dante. I have al- 
ways been of opinion, that the ¢erza 
rima in which he wrote was so peculiar 
a feature of the language, and a form 
of verse so exclusively adapted to the 
Italian idiom, as to render any attempt 
to translate him in the same rhymed 
measure a dangerous experiment. I 
think Byron, in adopting the metre in 
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Fast in thy bed is sunk 


The mountain pine-tree’s broken trunk, 


Aimed at the galley’s keel ; 
And well thy wave can waft, 
Upon that broken shaft, 


The barge whose shattered wreck thy bosom will 


conceal. 


The dog-star’s sultry power, 


The summer heat, the noontide’s fervid hour, 


That fires the mantling blood, 
Yon cautious swain can’t urge 
To tempt thy dangerous surge, 


Or cool his limbs within thy dark insidious flood. 


I’ve marked thee in thy pride, 


When struggle fierce thy disemboguing tide 


With Ocean’s monarch held; 
But quickly overcome 
By Neptune's masterdom, 


Back thou hast fled as oft, ingloriously repelled. 


Often, athwart the fields 


A giant’s strength thy flood redundant wields, 


Bursting above its brims — 
Strength that no dyke can check : 
Dire is the harvest-wreck ! 


Buoyant, with lofty horns, th’ affrighted bullock 


swims! 


But still thy proudest boast, 


Tiber! and what brings honour to thee most 


Is, that thy waters roll 
Fast by th’ eternal home 
Ot Glory’s daughter, Rome ; 


And that thy billows bathe the sacred Carrrot. 


Famed is thy stream for her, 


Clelia, thy current’s virgin conqueror ; 


And him who stemmed the march 
Of Tuscany’s proud host, 
When, firm at honour’s post, 


He waved his blood-stained blade above the 


broken arch ! 


Of Romulus the sons 


To torrid Africans, to frozen Huns, 


Have taught thy name, O flood! 
And to that utmost verge, 
Where radiantly emerge 


Apollo’s car of flame and golden-footed stud. 


For so much glory lent, 


Ever destructive of some monument, 
Thou makest foul return ; 


Insulting with thy wave 
Each Roman hero's grave, 


And Scipio’s dust that fills yon consecrated urn! 


his Prophecy of Dante, has failed to 
render it acceptable to our English ear. 
The Sonnet is also an unnational mea- 
sure: no English sonnet has ever gained 
popular celebrity. There is a length- 
ened but not unmusical sort of line, in 
which I think the old Florentine’s 
numbers might sweep along with some- 
thing like native dignity. 








1835.] 
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‘La Porta del Inferno. (Dante, Cant. III.) 


‘* PER ME SI VA NELLA CITTA DOLENTE, 
PER ME SI VA NELL’ ETERNO DOLORE, 
PER ME SI VA TRA LA PERDUTA GENTE. 
* a * 
DINANZ1 A ME NON FUR COSE CREATE, 
SE NON ETERNE ED I0 ETERNO DURO 


LAScIATE OGNI SPERANZA VOI CH INTRATE.” 


Queste parole di colore oscuro 
Vid’ io scritte al sommo d’ una porta ; 
Perch’ io ‘‘ Maestro! il senso lor m’ eduro 


Ed egli a me come persona accorta ; 
Qui si convien lasciar ogni sospetto 
Ogni vilta convien che qui sia morta. 


Noi sem venuti al luogo ov’ i’ t’ o detto 
Che tu vedrai le genti dolorose 
Ch’ hanno perduto’l ben’ dello’ntelletto.” 


E poiché la sua mano alla mia pose 
Con lieto volto ond’i mi confortai 
Mi mise dentro alle secrete cose ; 


Quivi sospiri pianti ed alti guai 
Risonavan per |’ aere senza stelle 
Perch’ io nel cominciar ne Jagrimai. 


Diverse lingue, orribili favelle, 
Parole di dolore, accenti d’ ira, 
Voci alte e fioche, e suon di man con 
elle, 


Facevano un tumulto il qual s’ aggira 
Sempre ’n quell’ aria senza tempo tinta 
Come |’ arena quando’! turbo spira 


Ed io ch’ avea @’ orror la testa cinta 
Dissi ‘‘ Maestro che é quel’ ch’i odo? 
E che gent’é che par nel duol si vinta?” 


Ed egli a me: “ Questo misero modo 
Tengon I’ anime triste di coloro, 
Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo, 


Mischiate sono a quel cattivo coro 
Degli angeli che non furon ribelli, 
Ne fur fideli a Dio ma per sé foro. 


Cacciarli i ciel per non esser men belli 
Né lo profondo inferno gli riceve 
Ch’ alcuna gloria i rei avrebber d’ elli.”” 


Ed io: ‘* Maestro che é tanto greve 
A lor che lamentar gli fa si forte ?” 
Rispose, “ Dicerolti molto breve.” 


Questi non hanuo speranza di morte 
E la lor cieca vita e tanto bassa 
Che ’nvidiosi son d’ ogni altra sorte 


Fama di lor il mondo esser non lassa ; 
Misericordia e Giustizia gli sdegna, 
Non RAGIONAM’ DI LOR, MA GUARDA 
E Passa! 


The Porch of Hell. (Dante.) 


“ Seek pe the path traced bye the wrath of God for sinfull mortals ? 
@t the reprobate this is the qate, these are the gloomp portals ! 
For sinne and crime from the birth of tume Dugge was this qulph Enfernal. 
Guest! let all Bope on this threshold stop! Here reigns Despair Eternal.” 


I read with tears these characters—tears shed on man’s behalf ; 

Each word seemed fraught with painful thought, the lost soul’s epitaph ; 
Turning dismayed, ‘‘ O mystic shade!” I cried, ‘‘ my kindly Mentor, 
Of comfort say can no sweet ray these dark dominions enter ?” 


** My son!” replied that ghostly guide, ‘‘ this is the dark abode 

Of the guilty dead ; alone they tread hell’s melancholy road. 

Brace up thy nerves! this hour deserves that mind should have control, 
And bid avaunt fears that would haunt the clay imprisoned soul. 


Mine be the task, what thou shalt ask, each mystery to solve ; 

Anon for us dark Erebus back shall its gates revolve : 

Hell shall disclose its deepest woes, each punishment, each pang, 
Saint hath revealed, or eye beheld, or flame-tongued prophet sang.” 


Gates were unrolled of iron mould—a dismal dungeon yawned ! 

We passed — we stood —’twas hell we view’d!—eternity had dawned ! 
Space on our sight burst infinite—echoes were heard remote ; 

Shrieks loud and drear startled our ear, and stripes incessant smote. 


Onward we went. 


‘The firmament was starless o’er our head. 


Spectres swept by inquiringly: clapping their hands they fled ! 
Borne on the blast strange whispers passed ; and ever and anon 
Athwart the plain, like hurricane, God’s vengeance would come on. 










































































The very singular and striking moral 
inculcated by Dante in this episode, 
where he consigns to hopeless misery 
those “* good easy souls” who lead a 
worthless career of selfishness, and are 
neither good for “‘ king nor country,” 
is deserving of serious attention, and 
contains 

‘* Much that may give us pause, if pon- 

dered fittingly.” 

From Dante’s “ Hell,” the transition 
to the “ Wig of Father Roger Bosco- 
vich” may appear abrupt; but I never 
wish to terminate a paper of mine in 


























































O crine, o crin che un di forse istrumento 
Di folli amori, e sol femminea cura, 
Or seidel mio Ruggerstranoornamento; 












Conosci tu 1’ eccelsa tua ventura, 
E ti saresti mai immaginato 
Di fare al mondo una si gran figura? 











Qual che si fosse il capo in cui s’ e nato, 
Fosse pur di leggiadro e nobil volto, 
Certo non fosti mai tanto onorato. 












Di vaga donna in fronte eri pi colto ; 
Ma i di passavi neghittosi e vili 
A un lucido cristallo ognor rivolto. 








Sol pensier vani, e astuzie femminili 
Coprivi allor, e insidiosa rete 
Co’ tuoi formavi innanellati fili. 


















Quando costretto le follie consuete 
A sentir d’ un’ amante che delira 
Quando smani¢ a yedir d’ ire inquiete. 
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Alla Perruca del Padre Ruggero Boscovich, Capitolo dal Gesuita Giulio Cordara, dei 
Conti de Calamandra. 


Come femmina suol quando s’ adira ; 





Ne i fior vermigli e 1’ odorate sogne 
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Then sounds breathed low of gentler wo soft on our hearing stole ; 
Captives so meek fain would I seek to comfort and console : 

‘««O let us pause and learn the cause of so much grief, and why 
Saddens the air of their despair the unavailing sigh.” 


** My son! Heaven grants them utterance in plaintive notes of wo; 
In tears their grief may find relief, but hence they never go. 

Fools! they believed that if they lived blameless and vice eschewed, 
God would dispense with excellence and give beatitude. 


They died! but naught of virtue brought to win their Maker’s praise ; 
No deeds of worth the page set forth that chronicled their days. 
Fixed is their doom —eternal gloom ! to mourn for what is past, 
And weep aloud amid that crowd with whom their lot is cast. 


One fate they share with spirits fair, who, when rebellion shook 
God’s holy roof, remained aloof, nor part whatever took ; 

Drew not the sword against their lord, nor yet upheld his throne : 
Could God for this make perfect bliss theirs when the fight was won? 


The world knows not their dreary lot, nor can assuage their pangs, 
Or cure the curse of fell remorse, or blunt the tiger’s fangs. 

Mercy disdains to loose their chains —the hour of grace has been! 
Son! let that class unheeded pass—unwept, though not unseen.” 


a gloomy or doleful humour. Where- 
fore I wind up this first dissertation 
on Italian song by a specimen of play- 
ful poetry, taken from a very scarce 
work printed at Venice in 1804, and 
entitled Le Opere Poetiche dell’ abate 
Giulio Cesare Cordara, an ex-Jesuit, 
who had been, before the suppression, 
historiographer to the society; and 
connected by long friendship with his 
confrére, the scientific and accom- 
plished Boscovich: nor will a Latin 
translation be unacceptable, I trust, to 
the lovers of polyglott poetry. 







Forse talor ti si avvento con ira 
A scapigliarti un’ invida rivale, 


Infin nido di grilli originale 


Testimonio di frodi e di menzogne 


T’ aveva fatto il tuo destin fatale. 








Ne la candida polve, ond’ eri asperso 


Facean compenso a tante tue vergogne. 


Ma come fatto sei da te diverso 


Dacche reciso dalla vil cervice, 


Di non tuo capo in crin, foste converso ! 


Fra tutte le perruche or sei felice 


Che sebben’ torta incolta e mal contesta 


(Come pur troppo immaginar ne lice), 


Puoi pero gloriarti, e farne festa 


Che altra non fu giammai dal cielo eletto 


A ricoprir si veneranda testa ! 
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Ode to the Wig of Father Roger Boscovich, the celebrated Astronomer. 
BY GIULIO CORDARA, SOC. JESV. 


With awe I look on that peruke, Your every lock concealed a stock 
Where Learning is a lodger, Of female wares—love’s pensive cares, 
And think, whene’er I see that hair Vain dreams and futile wishes ! 
Which now you wear, some ladye fair 
Had worn it once, dear Roger ! That chevelure has caused, I’m sure, 
Full many a lover’s quarrel ; 
Then it was decked with flowers select, 
And myrtle-sprig: but now a wie, 
’Tis circled with a laurel ! 


On empty skull most beautiful 
Appeared, no doubt, those locks, 
Once the bright grace of pretty face ; 

Now far more proud to be allowed 


To deck thy “ knowledge box.” ~ Where fresh and new at first they grew, 


Of whims, and tricks, and fancies, 
Those locks at best were but a nest :— 
Their being spread on learned head 

Vastly their worth enhances. 


Condemned to pass before the glass 
Whole hours each blessed morning, 
‘Twas desperate long, with curling-tong 
And tortoiseshell, to have a belle From flowersexempt, uncouth, unkempt-— 

Thee frizzing and adorning. Matted, entangled, thick ! 
Mourn not the loss of curl or gloss — 
Bright ringlets set as in a net, Tis infra dig. Tuovu art THE WIG 
To catch us men like fishes! Or Rocer Boscovics ! 


De ficté comaé Rogeri Boscovichii. Elegia. 
Cesaries olim vesani forsan amoris 
Que fuit illicium, curaque foeeminea, 


Grande mei nuper gestamen facta Rogeri, 
Noverit an sortis fata secunda sui ? 


O Coma! sis quocumque voles in vertice nata, 
Sit que te gessit pulchrior Idalia, 

Speristine istud laudis contingere culmen 
Mortalesque inter tam fore conspicua? 


Culta magis fueras intonse in fronte puelle, 
Sed toti suérunt turpiter ire dies ; 


Tu coram speculo contorta, retorta gemebas, 
Dum per mille modos futile pergit opus; 


Nune meliore loco (magnum Patris ornamentum) 
Esto sacerdotis non muliebris honos ! 


O quoties ferro immiti vibrata dolebas 
Ut fieres vafras cassis ad insidias. 
Audisti quoties fatui deliria amantis 
Vidisti et ceecus quidquid ineptit amor, 
Forsan et experta es furias rivalis amice, 
Dum gravis in cirros insilit ira tuos. 
Quippe tuum fuerat lugubre ab origine fatum 
Esses ut tegmen fraudibus atque dolis, 


Utque fores nidus gerris malé plenus ineptis, 
Tale ministerium fata dedére tibi; 


Nec compensabant dire mala sortis, odores 
Unguenta et pulvis vel nive candidior 


Nunc data tam docto munimen forte cerebro 
Sis impexa licét sis licét horridula, 


Sume triumphatrix animos hinc jure superbos 
Quod tantum foveas tegmen et umbra caput ! 
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AccipENT or caprice has delayed our notice of Charles Lamb until he was no 
more. We should have wished to record our great esteem for that kind-hearted, 
generous, and honourable man, during his life ; but we now can do no more than 
offer up our tribute to his tomb. 

Charles Lamb was one of those who in the beginning of his career thought 
that the French revolution was destined to bring about the reign of peace and 
good will; and with brighter, or at least more famous spirits, he underwent the 
imputation of being a Jacobin. The muse of Canning called upon 

*« Southey and Coleridge, Lloyd and Lamb, and is 

to praise some forgotten creature who was at one period a member of the Direc- 
tory. What were Southey’s feelings at the time, he has immortally laid down 
in his letter to William Smith, whose worthless name is thereby preserved in our 
literature—we know from the tenor of Coleridge’s life how little he deserved to 
be confounded by Canning with the crew of Jacobinism—as little did Lamb 
merit the censure ; but those who love his name will not be sorry to find it on 
any pretence yoked to such company. 

He was born in London, and educated in Christ’s Hospital, as he has told us 
in some of his charming essays. Be it observed, however, that when an affected 
knot of pestilent scribblers intruded itself upon the public, some sixteen or 
seventeen years ago, and earned the title of the Cockney School, nobody was 
more solicitous than Lamb (who wrote, with some of the crew, for the London 
Magazine) to rid himself of all suspicion of being connected with them. Pro- 
fessor Wilson tells a droll story about Lamb’s anxiety on this subject, but we 
have not room for it here. 

From his situation in the office of the accountant-general in the India House, 
he derived a handsome income. He was very diligent and attentive in his 
department, being always to be found at his desk in the forepart of the day. 
He complained occasionally of the regularity imposed upon him. “ I have had 
my little month already,” he says in a letter to a friend ; “ and, without incurring 
disagreeable favour, 1 cannot so much as get a single holiday till the season 
returns with the next year. Even our half hour’s absences from office are noted 
in a book!” And we know quite enough of the policy and prudence of the 
governing powers in the underling departments of the India Company, to be 
quite aware that the favours bestowed without scruple upon some libelling Whig 
or tail-kissing Papist whom they rejoice to employ, would be made matter of 
grudge or insult if requested by a gentleman or a man of genius. At four 
o’clock he was emancipated, and away he went to Islington, there to dine 
with his sister—the sister, and friend, and admirer, and housekeeper, all in one. 
Then pleasant were the little parties, agreeable the ever varying chatter, endless 
the puns, made with good or bad fortune, as the case might be —then all the old 
favourite books (at some of which he is poring in our accompanying sketch, and 
eagerly expounding their merits in his eyes with flashing glance and eloquent 
tongue, the old familiar bottles being before him) were quoted and requoted 
with infinite delight; until at last, the good drink having done its office, the 
due quantity of tobacco having been smoked to its last white ashes, he broke 
his pipe and wended to his bed, to rise again in the morning, fresh for the 
accounts of Mother Company. 

Truly was he possessed of a quaint expression, a guileless wit, a gentle appre- 
ciation of the good things said and done in the old days by the old masters of 
the English tongue ; and his verses, published with those of Lloyd, his Rosamond 
Grey, his Old Blind Margaret, his John Woodville, his odd lines, full of feeling 
and thought— (who forgets his Verses for an Album, or his Old Familiar Faces?) 
— his essays under the signature of Elia (he was, we believe, of Jewish family, 
and his real name Lomb), or his stories from Shakespeare, well deserve that he 
should take a rank among those of whom he loved to speak. Adieu, then, kind 
Charles Lamb! long will thy conversations abide in the mind of those who heard 
them as (to use thine own words in the preface to the Tules from Shakespeare) 
“‘enrichers of the fancy, strengtheners of virtue, a withdrawing from all selfish 
feelings and thoughts, a lesson of all sweet and honourable actions to teach 


courtesy, benignity, generosity, humanity”— for of examples teaching these 
virtues “ thy life”’ was full. 
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COUNTRY QUARTERS. 


BY ENSIGN O'DONOGHUE, LATE 18TH, OR ROYAL IRISH. 


One fine morning, three of us—a cap- 
tain and his two subalterns, of whom 
I was one—belonging to the light 
company of the 18th, or Royal Irish, 
dressed in shooting-jackets, regimental 
trousers, and forage-caps, with our 
hands (when unemployed) stuck in 
our side-pockets, were spread out like 
fruit-trees against the wall of our tem- 
porary barrack, in that pretty little 
town called Roscrea, where we had 
been sojourning on detachment for the 
space of some three weeks; and won- 
dering, as we had wondered for twenty- 
one mornings running, how in the world 
we were to get rid of our spare time 
from regimental duties; of which a 
superabundant portion was at our dis- 
posal. We had discussed 

“ Tactics and pipe-clay, beauty’s power 

divine, 
Rations and quarters, balls, appoint- 
ments, plays, 
Dogs, horses, metaphysics, war, and 
wine ;” 

also the merits of the new sergeant- 
major, the demerits of his wife, Colo- 
nel Gauntlet’s love of drill, errors in 
the “eighteen manceuvres,” and the 
chances of foreign service — yawning 
prodigiously between whiles, and oc- 
casionally taking a shy with a pebble 
at an erratic fowl on the top ofa neigh- 
bouring wall; when a lad in a fur 
cap, a frieze coat, ornamented with a 
scrap of tarnished gold lace on the 
lapelle, corduroy undefinables, and 
well-darned worsted stockings, stepped 
up to us, and, bobbing his head as he 
pulled a shaggy lock over his forehead, 
presented a three-cornered blue billet : 
being neither more nor less than an 
invitation from Mrs. Miles Moriarty, 
of Moriartyville, to attend her dinner- 
table at five o'clock, in said house of 
Moriartyville, within a short mile of 
the aforesaid pretty little town of 
Roscrea. 

There never were three lads of a 
light company more willing to accept 
an invitation ; for several reasons, which 
may be easily guessed. We always 
preferred a dinner-party, but, under ex- 
isting circumstances, even tea and turn- 
out would have been very acceptable ; 
and accordingly Captain Pierce Tyr- 
connel, Mr. John Thimblerigge, and 
Mr. Cornelius O'Donoghue, returned 
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their united respects and compliments, 
and professed exceeding joy at the 
prospect of the supreme honour and 
exquisite felicity likely to accrue from 
waiting on Mrs. Miles Moriarty, of 
Moriartyville. This eloquent reply 
was Tyrconnel’s effusion, who was a 
hero of gallantry, and perfectly aware 
that the more terribly polite a man is 
to some people, the more they think of 
him and of themselves; and as we 
were already on pretty intimate terms 
at the villa, it was wise to secure our 
friend’s friendship at a little cost of 
blarney, while it pleased the Fates and 
Colonel Gauntlet to keep us on de- 
tachment at Roscrea. 

Tyrconnel was a beautiful specimen 
of his race. He might have stood 
five feet eleven and a half without his 
shoes; was broad and full in the 
shoulder, lean in the flanks, narrow 
hipped, small jointed, and muscular. 
He had a handsome laughing counte- 
nance, curly brown hair (which in 
those unfortunate days of powder, how- 
ever, did nat look to so much advan- 
tage as it might in our present close- 
clipped light-bob fashion), white teeth, 
and a bright eye. He was a slashing, 
dashing, hunting, fighting, rollocking, 
devil-may-care, tattering, tearing sort 
of a fellow; always in love, and al- 
ways in debt; remarkably well-dressed ; 
and, in short, the beau idéal of a cap- 
tain of light company in an Irish regi- 
ment. His military career had com- 
menced with a cornetcy in some hussar 
corps, which gave him a sort of inde- 
pendent swagger that sat by no means 
amiss on his native Wexford impu- 
dence, and was considered wonder- 
fully fascinating by the county ‘Tip 
ladies. He dismounted for promo- 
tion, was pushed on by interest, and 
at two-and-twenty found himself a 
captain in ours; having joined only a 
few weeks previous to the company 
being ordered on detachment. 

My brother sub, John Thimblerigge, 
from Sheffield, was a very different 
species of the genus homo. How he 
came to be appointed to the company 
I do not now recollect; for we were 
particular about our appearance, and 
John was no beauty. He was tall, 
and very thin, with narrow shoulders, 
and a long back that was widest as it 

I 
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approached his waist: then his hair 
was straight and sandy, and so were 
his whiskers; his forehead was high, 
and very narrow; his nose was very 
long, and hooked ; his round grey eyes 
seemed starting from their sockets, as 
if he was undergoing continued stran- 
gulation ; a curve swept from the join- 
ing of his nose and upper-lip to the 
edge of his military stock ; and a small 
nick in the middle of this arch an- 
swered the purposes of a mouth. The 
edges of this little aperture being drawn 
together like a purse with a running 
string —small when compressed, large 
enough for any thing when expanded 
—he generally looked as if he was 
about to whistle. Poor John, there- 
fore, was not handsome, though he 
rather fancied himself so; and not- 
withstanding these good terms on 
which he was with himself, he could 
not help blushing frequently, which 
scarcely suited his fresh complexion, 
white eye-brows, and eye-lashes. Nei- 
ther was Thim, as we usually called 
him for shortness, a spendthrift. He 


had a shrewd eye for the main chance; 
understood pounds, shillings,and pence 
right well; always had a good coat to 
his back, and a credit in the pay- 


master’s hands, over and above an 
accumulation of the pittance dolé out 
on the 24th day of each month during 
the year. (I may be permitted to say, 
in parenthesis, that how we existed 
was a riddle to most of us then, and is 
riddle to me now. I declare so- 
lemuly I was for some years living 
on an ensign’s pay—three shillings a- 
day !— and was charged income-tax 
out of it. Our calculations would have 
puzzled a Dalembert, a Babbage, a 
Hume, or a Hutton. We spent our 
half-crown out of every sixpence; but 
how we did it is a question as un- 
solved as the twelfth axiom of the first 
book of Fuclid). 
Thimblerigge’s friends, I 
think, were 


rather 
huge knife-grinders in 
Sheffield ; and cutlery kept him in 
coin. He always seemed to me to be 
whispering into his own ear, “ John 
Thimblerigge! John Thimblerigge ! 
you have one hundred disposable 
pounds sterling in the bank, John 
Thimblerigge! You are richer than 
your neighbours, Jobn; and should 
therefore have way made for you 
wherever you go, John T himblerigge !’ 7 

Two o'clock came, and we thought 
it high time to astonish the natives. 
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For this laudable purpose we donned 
our armour, smoothed our queues— it 
was nearly forty years ago, honest 
reader !—and tittivated our side-curls ; 
drew in our waists, puffed out our 
breasts, projected our wings, cocked 
our hats over our left eye-brows, and 
sallied forth. Thimblerigge had a 
strong wish to proceed to the pastry- 
cook’s shop, but on second thoughts 
he concluded it would be sheer waste 
of money eating at his own expense, 
when he was soon to feed largely at 
another’s; and Tyrconnel proposed 
visit to the Galen repository of the 
town, the emporium of fashion, where 
physic, perfumes, and gossip, were re- 
tailed by Docthor Fogarty —so the 
Roscreaites called him—who, in addi- 
tion to being proprietor of the shop, 
was also apothecary, surgeon, and man- 
midwife, post-master, and lottery-office 
keeper, as the case required. Accord- 
ingly to the wise man of many vocations 
did we go, and found him where every 
day, at the same hour, he was to be 
found—unless when introducing some 
little Hibernian into the world, or 
handing a big one out of it — leaning 
listlessly at his pea-green door close 
to the shop, with his claws deep in his 
black kerseymere breeches’ pockets, 
his little round eyes nearly closed in 
slumber, or, perhaps, turned inwards, 
in abstracted reverie about Hippocrates 
or Aristotle. But he had a right to be 
as much abstracted as he pleased, for . 
he was a strong (wealthy) man, and, 
being a widower without a family, did 
not much care for contingencies. 

“ Who is to be at the Moriarty’s 
to-day, doctor ?” asked Tyrconnel, after 
preliminary greetings were passed. 
* We dine there to-day.” 

“ And what sort ofa dinner shall we 
get?” asked Thim, who was curious 
in gastronomy. 

“The best of quality and best of 
eating, no doubt,” returned our Escu- 
lapius. “ There will be Mrs. Miles 
herself: an elegant woman is Mrs. 
Miles Moriarty—dresses mighty tasty, 
and is very fond of the officers—— with 
lashings of money, a very good consti- 
tution—give you my honour she never 
was ailing, to signify, since her hus- 
band died—a beautiful estate—mighty 
productive: to be sure, she'll have 
none but the first of people to meet ye, 
gentlemen—and she can afford it! 
Ah! a fine property—acres and acres! 
A town-land towards the cross—three 
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houses in Ballysheeba, with potato- 
gardens to each—and fifty acres of the 
best part ofthe bog of Allen. A mighty 
nice woman is Mrs. Miles Moriarty ! 
Isn't she, Mr. Thimblerigge ?” 

Now Thim was rather spoony on 
the widow—or, perhaps, if his feelings 
and affections were strictly scrutinised, 
he was in love with himself and the 
widow's money. Fogarty was keen 
enough to perceive this, and, being 
partial to fun, lent his assistance to en- 
tangle him with his buxom innamo- 
rata. 

“A chawrming woman, indeed !” 
returned Thim. “ But aw, aw, doctor! 
aw! plenty of money! eh? aw Fr 

“ Stacks,” replied Galen. 

“ What—aw—ready stumpy down? 
aw !” 

“ Heaps! and to spare,” said Hip- 
pocrates, throwing up his chin, and 
smacking his lips. 

“ Aw, aw, Doctor Fogarty —aw! 
let me try a pinch of your maccabaw 
—aw !” 

“ You see — you see, Thim,” said 
Tyrconnel, ** landed estate—monstrous 
fine woman—capital house — good 
stabling —corn cheap—why, old fel- 
low! all you have now to do to be 
comfortable and serve your friends is 
to walk into her hall, hang up your 
hat and great-coat, send your sword 
down to the kitchen as an extra spit, 

_¢eross your legs under the mahogany, 
tell her you are hers from feather to 
gaiter-strap, and, trust me, you may 
ask us all to dinner the next time 
yourself.” 

“To be sure you might !—divil a 
fairer offer, Mr. Thimblerigge, ever I 
heard 1” said Doctor Fogarty. “ And 
she is a comely strong woman into the 
bargain — mighty genteel — related to 
the Doolins of Castledoolin, and half- 
sister to all the Riveses of Ballyknock- 
fooken—and so was her poor husband 
before her. Oh! a gay fellow was the 
defunct! a mighty elegant man, and 
very devout—no disparagement—’twas 
only when he was in liquor. A mighty 
nice woman, indeed, is Mrs. Moriarty ! 
she has been under my care ever since 
poor Miles died—which was five years 
ago: I was called in myself at the 
last, but human skill was of no use at 
all, at all. Oh! ’tis true for me he 
was a mighty quare man, and would 
only take medicine by proxy.” 

“ Proxy, aw! How was that, aw?” 

“* Why, then, he made his servant- 
boy swallow part of every dose before 
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it should touch his own lips; threw 
blue pill out of the window, till there 
wasn’t a crow in the country-side that 
didn’t lose its feathers from salivation ; 
and swore nothing in the world did 
him good, barring what he had been 
accustomed to all his life in the way of 
drink, which was punch: so he exe- 
cuted his will-—bet Mr. Fin, of Kil- 
peacon, he wouldn’t hold out eight- 
and-forty hours—made his groom, who 
was getting cruelly bothered with grief, 
mix him a tumbler of hot—gave one 
screech, and won his wager by a day 
and a half.” 

“ Thus, like the kings of Israel, he 
died and was buried,” said I. 

“ T’ll engage he was,” said Fogarty ; 
“and a mighty fine burrying we had 
—elegant! elegant !— beat the best 
funeral ever I saw all out! Oh, then, 
tis the widow has taste! Three 
mourning - coaches-and-four for the 
maids, a hearse and six of the biggest 
horses that could be had in Tipperary 
for love or money; they were lofty 
garrawns, and not too fat: but what 
did it matter, as the black rugs over 
their backs hid bare bones? Then 
there were men walking a one side— 
mutes, you know—and black plumes 
from Limerick; seven hack -chaises, 
full up of quality; plenty of jaunting- 
cars, and a power of pedestrians, with 
no end of horsemen. Indeed, a pity 
’twas poor Miles Moriarty was a dead 
corpse at the time; he’d have been 
entirely pleased with the honour every 
one was striving to do his cold carcass, 
and more obliged to his wife for her 
attention to his comforts when all was 
up than ever he was. [Here he winked 
knowingly ]—you understand me, gen- 
tlemen !—a word to the wise.” 

“ And from the wise!” said Tyr- 
connel, whose reading extended to 
Lawrence Sterne—a volume of the 
Sentimental Journey and a sheet alma- 
nac composing his library. 

The pharmacopeeist, like Monsieur 
le Comte, made him a very low bow. 
“‘ Nately said, captain!” returned he: 
“¢ but the widow has taste, and always 
had. I wonder, now, none of you 
young and handsome officers wouldn’t 
do the thing off hand, and bowl up to 
her at once.” 

* Suit your book exactly, Thim; 
and, ’pon my life! I think you might 
do worse,” said Tyrconnel. “ I agree 
with our friend the doctor here, that 
all you have to do is to open your 
arms, and into them she’ll dive, like a 
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shin of beef into a holster-pipe, as we 
used to say in the 10th hussars.” 

Thim’s white eye-brows quivered. 

“It is rather singular, and says but 
little for our officers, that we have not 
one of them respectably married in the 
corps,” said 1; “* no domestic society, 
no style: not one of our fellows has 
the least spunk in him.” 

Thim’s white eye-lashes evinced con- 
siderable emotion in their wearer. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Fogarty, “ and 
then you will be all making love to 
Miss Moriarty! A sweet creature is 
Miss Camilla Moriarty — plump and 
showy, with a skin like an ivory paper- 
cutter—plays like an angel on the harp 
and forte-piano—and such eyes !—oh, 
gentlemen! if I was only as young as 
ye are! Well, well! an elegant girl 
is Camilla—mighty elegant! isn’t she, 
captain ?” 

Tyrconnel elevated his right eye- 
brow, but he bent his left one: in fact 
Pierce was, as Thim once said, “ coming 
it strong with the young un—aw !” 

“Oh! you were asking who was 
likely to be at Moriartyville,” said the 
doctor, seeing and dreading something 
like a storm brewing up behind Tyr- 
connel’s clouded left eye-brow. “ The 
two ladies themselves— mighty elegant 
women!—Mr. Fin, of Kilpeacon—a 
mighty nice gentleman, indeed, and, 
some say, bucking up to the widow 
herself, like a bold man!” 

“« You don’t mean the old fellow on 
ihe punchy grey pony we have chris- 
tened the Defender, do you?” asked 
Tyrconnel. 

“ Whisht! whisht!” said Fogarty. 
“ Mr. Fin is a real gentleman every 
inch of him, and sometimes touchy 
with strangers—carries a brace of pops, 
as he calls them, in his big coat hind- 
pockets, ready loaded—can snuff a 
candle across his own lawn, and, in 
the time of the hurry (rebellion), was 
said to belong to the croppy party. 
He left this the year before last —’twas a 
reason he had; and, as sure as ye’re 
there, a defender* he was. Well, ye’ll 
have ye three—that’s three ; and Mrs. 
Miles and the niece—five; Mr. Fin— 
six; Nick Blood, the sub-sheriff; 
Neddy Doolin, of Castledoolin ; and, 
may be, a couple or two more—ten or 
twelve. Oh! a mighty genteel snug 
little party ye'll have! And then 
there's half-a-dozen girls, with as many 


* A society in Ireland, opposed to government in the momentous 1798, called 
themselves Defenders, 
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young heroes, going in the evening, 
I’mtold. Gentlemen, ye'll want gloves, 
and I have a beautiful set, fresh from 
Dublin, of the tip-top fashion. I'll 
shew ’em to ye. Ye’ll have lashings 
of dancing and plenty of fun. Here 
are the gloves—mighty elegant! and 
Tim Halfpenny, the blind piper, has 
orders to rosin his bow, and put his 
pipes in tune—he plays elegant! Take 
any pair: they're all of the best qua- 
lity. Thank ye, sir; I'll just put ‘em 
to the account.” 

Tyrconnel took a couple more pair, 
which were also set down in the ac- 
count: he never inquired their price. 

During the remainder of the after- 
noon, until we went to adorn ourselves 
for the splash at Moriartyville, Tyr- 
connel and I were egging on Thimble- 
rigge, by every means in our power, to 
make love in earnest to the widow, 
and cut out the defender Fin,—Tyr- 
connel having ulterior objects in view, 
aud [—heaven help me! out of sheer 
love of mischief I believe. 

At half-past five we were sitting at 
Mrs. Miles Moriarty’s hospitable 
board; Mrs. Miles herself, of course, 
presiding —red and fat as the spiced 
round of beef opposite her, both in 
dress and feature. She did not cri- 
tically answer to Fogarty’s description 
of being a nice or an elegant woman, 
having good solid cheeks that looked as 
if pricked all over with a fine needle, a 
neck as substantial as a young bull’s, a 
bust, arms, and waist to match,withcom- 
fortable stout legs thick enough to sup- 
port the great superincumbent pressure. 
But her hazel eye was sufficiently spark- 
ling, her teeth white, her smile good- 
humoured, and her hair glistening with 
Fogarty’s pomatum, and redolent of 
his bergamotte ; so that, on the whole, 
she was not so bad in appearance, if 
she could have only let herself alone. 
Unfortunately, she had been often told 
she was handsome, and never forgot it. 
She was always doing pretty,— rolling 
her eyes on a movable pivot, casting 
them down to earth, and heaving them 
aloft again to heaven; simpering up 
her mouth as she tried to look senti- 
mental, extending it in broad grin to 
expose her teeth ; pulling on her gloves 
to shew the shape of her elbows, and 
pulling them off again to shew her 
rings. Then she wore a red turban 
that was very fine, and a crimson 
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gown that looked very warm, with a 
necklace of imitation coral far larger 
than the real — ear-rings ditto; and she 
carried a gold watch not much larger 
than a turnip, with a rope chain of 
pinchbeck, and a load of small seals 
and rings at her girdle, under the 
place where her heart should have re- 
sided, to balance a sort of locket on 
the other side, then called a fausse 
montre, as big as a cheese-plate, which 
contained the hair and effigy of the de- 
parted Miles, flaming in a yeomanry 
jacket and trooper’s boots, the ivory 
being left au naturel to represent the 
white breeches of the cavalier. She 
was fine as an African princess, and 
looked quite as hot. 

The widow was supported on her 
left by Thimblerigge, who eat, and 
drank, and blushed, and said soft no- 
things to the hostess, and on her right 
by Mr. Fin, of Kilpeacon, the de- 
fender, who was a genius of the first 
water. He was hard-featured, lanky, 
and thin,—rather florid —the centre of 
his cheeks resembling the hue of a 
withered red-streaked apple; and his 
face was in texture like a bundle of 
twine that one sees in a cordage-store. 
He looked exactly as if the wind had 
blown for fifty years from the north- 
east, and he had been running right in 
its eye. His hair was darkly grizzled, 
but thick and brushy ; his cheek-bones 
were high, and his fine wide mouth 
was well furnished with strong long 
teeth ; his neck was extensive, and he 
had a bony squarish figure, not badly 
put together, however; and, though 
now more than fully turned of the 
age of wisdom, he had lost nothing of 
vigour in frame or appetite. Mr. Fin 
was dressed in a rusty black coat — 
which might have been imagined after 
a fancy of the Roscrea Nugee — 
scarcely clean, being sprinkled pro- 
fusely with light-coloured snuff ; his 
breeches were of stout grey corduroy ; 
and he wore comfortable Connamara 
stockings and high-quartered shoes, 
with buckles nearly as large as grid- 
irons. But the queerest part of his 
dress was his wig, —not that he re- 
quired one, as we have seen, for the 
usual purposes recommended by True- 
fit or Ross: it was worn because his 
father before him had worn one—per- 
haps the very same. Nobody has seen 
any thing out of Ireland the least like 
it these fifty years. It might have been 
of a flaxen fairness originally ; but not 
having been oiled, combed, or cared 
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for—not even favoured with a dust 
from the dredging-box— during a long 
period, had assumed a seedy, reddish, 
burnt-up hue, resembling in texture the 
grass on Choultry Plain, near Madras, 
just previous to the monsoon’s setting 
in. Then, instead of accommodating 
itself to the shape of his skull, it was 
always quarrelling with the natural 
growth of the soil, and, as it were, 
climbing up to the top of his head. 
Mr. Fogarty once wittily remarked, it 
was scaling his crown. Next the de- 
fender sat Nick Blood the sub-sheriff, 
—a cock-fighter, small horse-dealer, 
land-agent, and buckeen, who was al- 
ways “ giving his honour,” but, if re- 
port spoke truly, was chary enough of 
his honesty. Then came Neddy Doo- 
lin, a younger sprout from the Castle- 
doolins, a precious lout; and alongside 
him sat Miss Camilla, the niece, who 
was really as nice a girl as I ever saw ; 
gentle and amiable, with fair hair and 
soft blue eyes, a pure pink and white 
complexion, and pretty little figure. 
She was modest and retiring ; had seen 
nothing of the world, and utterly guile- 
less herself, was disposed to think every 
One was as innocent as she was. Poor 
girl! she was to be pitied; for if ever 
a woman loved, she loved Tyrconnel. 
He was singularly handsome, and per- 
sonal beauty always has its effect; his 
manners were better—he was more 
lofty in his bearing to others, more 
tender in his tone to her, than any one 
she had ever met; he had whispered 
the oft-repeated tale of love, and she 
believed him. Tyrconnel sat by her 
side; and I, who had no particular 
love-matter on hand at the time, could 
plainly perceive the intelligence, “‘ more 
in the eyelids than the eyes,” existing 
between them. Another Doolin came 
next. I joined him; and a Rives, of 
Ballyknockfooken, an ogreish-looking 
gentleman, with large round eyes, pro- 
jecting teeth, and face violently seamed 
with small-pox, sat between me and 
Thimblerigge, which completed the 
round of ten. 

Our dinner would have fed a multi- 
tude; there was cut-and-come-again ! 
At the top figured, as before mentioned, 
a red round of the largest Limerick 
beef; a roast sirloin of the same, very 
much underdone, flourished at the bot- 
tom; on one side were two tongues 
set end for end on a small dish, vis-d- 
vis to a boiled turkey, garnished with 
three chickens on a large one; a roast 
leg of mutton was stuck askew at one 
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corner, corresponding to a scrap : 
boiled pork with greens in another; 
dish of artichokes occupied a third, 
and a drishahawn, or sheep's pudding, 
filled the fourth, to the wonderment of 
Thimblerigge, who had to carve it, and 
was a good deal puzzled to make out 
what it was composed of. Odds and 
ends of vegetables formed remplissage 
for the interior of the table’s surface, 
and a glorious pile of murphies with 
their jackets on, towered, like Mount 
Parnassus, in the centre, into which 
forks were plunged a discretion, as oc- 
casion required — for bread there was 
none—and potatoes formed the only 
substitute for farinaceous food. We 
had plenty of good wine in oue large 
decanter, with a good cork for it— 
stoppers were then rarely required in 
Ireland —which, as every one drank 
wine with every one over and over 
again, was to be replenished from a 
sort of store-room inside the salle a 
manger every five minutes. This was 
the office of Miss Camilla, who kept 
the keys,— no servant ever being in- 
trusted with any thing; but the de- 
fender, being quite at home, kindly 
took this duty upon himself. 

We went to work “ right merrilie,” 
and gradually all cottoned together, 
and plunged into conversation. We 
discussed hounds, shooting, and the 
price of cattle at the last Ballinasloe 
fair, told wonderful stories, and were 
exceedingly polite. The defender 
joked at the widow, and the widow 
smiled upon Thim: by the way, the 
defender seemed not to like this, while 
Thim smiled on himself. The ogre 
shewed his teeth; Nick Blood gave his 
honour to lies by the score; the elder 
Doolin endeavoured to engage Ca- 
milla in conversation, but she had 
neither eye nor ear for any one but 
Tyrconnel,—so he talked to his brother 
across the table about a late cock-fight, 
and a pet puppy. Notwithstanding 
our chatting —and there was no lack 
of words -- Lord! how we tucked in 
the underdone beef, payed away at the 
red round, cut into the leg of mutton, 
made the turkey and her brood hide 
their diminished drumsticks, curtailed 
the tongues, and astonished the drisha- 
hawn! the pork grew small by de- 
grees, and beautifully less; the moun- 
tain in the middle settled down into a 
mole-hill; and the chokes, as Mrs. 
Miles Moriarty called them, shed their 
leaves most autumnally. We were all 
Epicurean philosophers after a fashion ; 
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and, touching our ethics, we sedulously 
held that the supreme good consisted 
in pleasure — the pleasure of eating,— 
consequently our supreme evil in pain 
— the pain of not employing our 
tongues and teeth; and had Mrs, 
Miles’s gown been a shade cooler, 
Thim’s face a little paler, the fire out, 
the sun below the horizon or looking 
in at the windows on the opposite side 
of the house, we should have been 
wonderfully wise, and therefore happy. 
As it was, we began to think that 
drunkenness sat best upon gluttony, 
and so took to the whisky with the 
good-will of good fellows, who might 
doff the world and let it pass. As the 
women always retire —heaven bless 
them for that and all other kindnesses 
—in season! at the critical moment 
they should be off, Miss Camilla was 
telegraphed by her aunt; the defender 
was recommended to treat us with all 
hospitality ; the ladies sailed out, and 
some amber-coloured potheen walked 
in. Of course we were excessively 
comfortable, and many a tumbler was 
drained and replenished to the health 
of the ladies and our noble selves, 
while we interchanged much profitable 
discourse about all matters, civil, mili- 
tary, sporting, and forensic. We were 
getting uncommonly comfortable, en- 
tirely disregarding various thumps of 
the knocker which announced fresh 
guests, votaries of Terpsichore, when 
the squeak of a fiddle from the adjoin- 
ing room told us in pretty plain notes 
that dancing was about to commence, 
under the auspices of Tim Halfpenny ; 
and discretion tuned in with a second, 
that unless we cut the punch at once 
we should be about as much in a fit 
state for tripping it on the light fantas- 
tic toe as a dismasted collier might be 
for going to windward with a St. Ma- 
loes lugger, or a spancelled pig to run 
a race with a greyhound. Up jumped 
Tyrconnel, who had been unusually 
abstemious, by the way, and bolted, 
though the defender called him a milk- 
sop; I followed, unmindful of the 
ogre’s sneers; and Thimblerigge was 
preparing to do the same, when Finn, 
Rives, Nick Blood, and Neddy Doolin, 
opened a cry against his departure 
which John had not the heart to with- 
stand. Thim was soft, and easily per- 
suaded to do most things but lend 
money. ‘“ Ah! now, sir, one more 
tumbler, can’t ye” — “ Don’t be break- 
ing up the party, captain”—“ Now, 
d— me, but I give you my honour 
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I thought you a better fellow” 
brought him to an anchor and another 
jorum of whisky punch. There was 
but little dancing for Thim that night ; 
for with what he had already swallowed, 
the fresh potation, and his new friend’s 
coincidence with his opinions on many 
important matters, gradually opened 
the flood-gates of his heart ; and I was 
afterwards informed his affections 
flowed forth abundantly, displaying 
themselves in an inundation of tender- 
ness upon his boon companions, all of 
whom he hugged most lovingly, and 
swore eternal friendship under the sa- 
cred pledges of more bumpers than one. 

Tyrconnel and I were soon among 
the Roscrea lasses, who thought us 
wondrous kind in coming to them so 
unusually early. And they, too, poor 
little things, had their fashionables and 
exceptionables ; their jealousies, their 
ins and their outs, in their own micro- 
cosm, on as comparatively a large scale 
as cities with palaces and pavements, 
Aldgates and Almacks. There is, 
however, something delightful in the 
open-hearted, open-mouthed, free and 
frisky daughters of my faderland, as 
contrasted with the prim, composed, 
all-for-show, cold, though polished, 
propriety damsels I have generally met 
with in English country quarters. 
Funny and easy, innocent and frolic- 
some, willing to please and be pleased, 
with high animal spirits evaporating in 
joke and repartee,— unconscious of 
wrong, saying what comes uppermost, 
and generally free from affectation, not 
aiming to be thought other than they 
are, they say and do things which 
might make divers prudish misses and 
prudent mammas in the sister country 
stare; but if outwardly warm they are 
inwardly virtuous; if untrammelled by 
frigid rigid rules, which in many in- 
stances form only the thin crust of ap- 
pearance when the essence is gone, 
the worth is not, the foundation sapped, 
who can question their excellence in 
the domestic relations of wife and 
mother? and if not maniéré—I know 
no word in English which exactly ex- 
presses my meaning—they seldom 
possess the innate vulgarity of mind 
which fashion may varnish over but 
can never effectually hide. Heaven 
help the man who in his ignorance 
fancies gaiety of heart is proneness to 
vice, and thinks he has only to speak 
and be blessed! I will bet my half- 
pay toa Peruvian bond he gets a “‘ set- 
down” from laughing lips that he will 
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not repeat to his best friend, unless he 
be an absolute fool. Is it so with all 
damosels? is the purest gause emble- 
matic of the heart within? is the stiffest 
neck in accordance with the right rule 
of conduct? does innocence always rest 
under lids habitually cast down ? 
Alas, alas! “all is not gold that 
glisters.” Often and often have I 
been galvanised by the electric touch 
of an ungloved-hand, when stoicism’s 
self had confessed the more marbled 
mask of the face belonging to it. Read, 
ye that are beginning to walk in love’s 
tortuous paths, and learn from no mean 
tyro! Beware how ye play with the 
edged tools of simplicity ; but the wo- 
man who thinks herself most knowing 
in the ways of the world is easiest 
won! Gain an advantage over the 
latter, and she is yours,—a thousand 
over the former, and still you are far 
from having triumphed. In one case 
it is a game of skill on both sides, and 
the chances can almost be brought 
within the compass of calculation — 
a false move should bring checkmate ; 
but in the other the approaches are in- 
nocuous, because they are not feared ; 
if not carried far enough they are use- 
less, if carried too far premature detec- 
tion evolves total ruin to the besieger. 
The difficulty lies in not knowing on 
what ground one stands; all may seem 
prosperous,— parallels well placed,— 
zigzags rightly turned,—trenches co- 
vered,— batteries throwing in an effec- 
tual fire, perhaps even to all appear- 
ance a Fort St. Laurent of her affec- 
tions carried,— every thing done with 
the boldness of a Picton or a Gérard, 
and the science of a Haxo or a Chat- 
ham engineer —even the garrison 
seemingly ahout to beat the chamade,— 
when, lo and behold! it was only 
slumbering, or thinking of something 
else; but now, discovering the nature 
of the attack, it at once springs a mine 
the enemy little thought of, blows up 
the batteries in a jiffey, walks off un- 
singed, and leaves the cunning be- 
sieger among the wrecks of his en- 
thusiasm to swear at the stars and his 
own folly— to curse his fate and the 
untowardness of woman —and to ac- 
knowledge that the best test of inno- 
cence is ingenuousness. 

I love the joyous unhidden maiden 
glee of glad seventeen,— the clear and 
ready smile unrepressed by care or 
affectation,—the elasticity of innocence, 
when every thought save that of plea- 
sure is lost,— when conquest has as 
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little to say to happiness as lutestring, 
—when the notes are like the carol of 
a bird, and the movements as airy and 
as graceful; then nature’s fairest 
work is perfect. Why should teaching 
mar it? There are wrinkles on my 
brow,— my hairs are scanty and grey, 
—lI have looked at the world in various 
climes, and herded with men of fo- 
reign tongue and garb,— my joints are 
growing stiff, and rapidly-rolling years 
have hurried me through the spring of 
feverish excitement and the summer of 
action to the sombre autumn of re- 
flection; but a laugih—a note—a 
tone, brings me back to a long-forgot- 
ten familiar book ofa thousand early 
things, far too innocent to last — far, 
far too fair to withstand the jolting of 
life’s rough road. 

But, hang it! what have I to do 
with sentiment? I, that have courted 
these forty years, par hazard, par 
amours, par paranthese, et par contu- 
mace! Nothing! I ought to be as 
free from any nonsense of the sort as a 
soused gurnet ! 

Well, then, we had lots of lark: we 
danced jigs, and reels, and country- 
dances in glorious style; not your 
sleepy quadrillesand swimming waltzes ; 
none of your slow coachings were then 
in vogue. Dancing was dancing in 
my younger days; ’tis but a lollop- 
ping, lounging, loutish, illegitimate 
1obble now—for a man particularly,— 
beginning in a swing, ending in a 
swagger, and carried on in a gait that a 
gouty goose would blush to own; or, 
else ’tis a rotatory pully-hawly, suiting 
the greatest blockhead best, as it effec- 
tually prevents conversation ; and in the 
way we perpetrate it is ungraceful, in- 
delicate, and absurd. Let the daugh- 
ters of Athens dance the baleika, the 
dark ladies of Iberia pursue the witche- 
ries of the bolero, the Hongroise glide 
through her mazy evolutions, the Mira- 
bout spin like a tetotum, and the 
Fakir describe his indescribable antics. 
But why, in the name of all that is 
disgusting, do we endeavour to follow 
them all in all their steps, jumbling 
their paces with our own honest, unso- 
phisticated one-two-three-hop, down- 
the-middle-and-up-again, right-and- 
left, swing-corners, and so forth! Why ? 
Because John Bull thinks it genteel to 
ape Johnny Crapand,whom hethreshed, 
— because, “* guem deus vult perdere,” 
&c.,— because we are dancing to the 
devil as fast as we can foot it,— which 
isall L have to say just now on the subject. 
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After dancing, we had more eating 
and drinking, though toa conscientious 
stomach our stowage at dinner was 
abundantly plentiful ; however, in spite 
of the use we had made of our knives 
and forks in the early part of the even- 
ing, at it we went again with prodi- 
gious enthusiasm, beckoned to the at- 
tack by a wooden trencher full of the 
finest Poldoody oysters that ever came 
from Burran forty-five miles to have 
their houses broken open and them- 
selves swallowed. But as the room 
where we had revelled, though suffi- 
ciently snug for a small dinner party, 
was scarcely large enough for the nu- 
merous supper-eaters who came troop- 
ing in in search of the good things 
of our midnight world, to give sit- 
ting-room to many at the comesti- 
ble table, select knots were formed, 
or couples paired off for fun or food, 
love or liquor, mirth or mystery, poli- 
tics or poldoodies, as the several cases 
required. And, now, who liked who 
was pretty evident. Mrs. Miles Mo- 
riarty was supported, as before, by Fin 
and Thimblerigge,— both pretty de- 
cently drunk, but still able to talk a 
great deal, eat something, and drink a 
little, without committing any despe- 
rate solecisms in good breeding, and 
yet in a condition to be mighty amor- 
ous without making absolute asses of 
themselves. Camilla was monopolised 
by Tyrconnel. As her eyes sparkled 
and her colour heightened, it was evi- 
dent she lent the most pleased and at- 
tentive notice to every thing Pierce 
whispered into her ear! and it was 
thought by the good folks that she was 
in love. Pierce himself never looked 
to greater advantage. His air, his car- 
riage, his aristocratic nonchalance, his 
handsome uniform, his commanding 
height —all combined, made him a per- 
son worth many a lady’s while falling 
in love with. But, accomplished and 
self-collected as he usually was, there 
was at times something he could not 
entirely hide. One moment he seemed 
in extravagantly high spirits, and the 
next his features were clouded and 
gloomy; something not altogether right 
was within, though perhaps I was 
the only person in the room to perceive 
it. The ogre rolled his eyes about more 
wildly than ever; while Nick Blood 
was trying to persuade a mealy-faced 
woman to tease her husband into buy- 
ing a horse for her own riding, on his 
recommendation. 

“‘ Give you my honour,” cred Nick! 
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“ the quarest thing ever I heard. 
What, you! Mrs. Blennerhasset, the 
best horsewoman ever was seen, afeerd 
of crossing the mare! Why, ma’am, 
she’s as quiet as a pet lamb, and 
quieter too; take my advice, and make 
Blennerhasset buy her. Give you my 
honour she is the sweetest stepper in 
Ireland’s ground.” 

“ Ah, now, Mr. Blood, don’t they 
call her Biddy the kicker ?” 

“The kicker! pooh! a joke; give 
you my honour, only a joke. "Tis 
because Mrs. Keneely, you know— 
the boys say she’s the same colour as 
Mrs. Keneely’s wig — Biddy Keneely, 
who is a bit of a kicker herself you 
know. Give you my honour that’s the 
reason the mare was christened Biddy 
the kicker.” 

The animal in question I knew to be 
the most vicious brute in Christendom. 

The defender’s voice now predomi- 
nated by much over other noises at the 
social board, and drew my attention 
from the fool and the horse-jockey. 

“ Here, now! see (Fin always 
barked out his words rather than spoke 
them) here ; ’tis true, every syllable 
true, by dad! See Mr. O'Donoghue, 
he baked it—that he did e 

“ Baked what, Mr. Fin?” 

“ Fin— Fin is it? O’Fin, if you 
please, sir. Iam not Fin, but O’Fin; 
nor—see now— nor shall any living 
man make fun of Fin; see, my father 
was O’Fin—the great O’Fin, of Kil- 
peacon — the head, aye, and tail too, 
of the Fingalians—the greatest haroes 
of ould Ireland that ever fought the 
English and Danes in the battle of 
Clontarf, long ago, or walked in shoe- 
leather since; who says not? See— 
my father and mother, seed, breed, and 
generations, all of them, before and 
behind,—see —they were the great 
Fingalians, who hunted foxes and 
feasted with,Fingal and Ossian, and 
St. Patrick, and all the rest of us ina 
big cave. See . 

“ What—aw! eat in acave—aw— 
eat foxes in a cave—aw?” 

* See, now; bydad’tis true! And 
who'll go for to contravague me? Aye, 
eat every thing of the best that was 
good in the world—game, and sweet- 
meats, and Carlingford oysters and 
poldoodies,and Dublin bay herrings—- 
and very loving they all were together ; 
‘twas elegant sport, Mrs. Moriarty. 
Mrs. Moriarty, a glass of wine Mrs. 
Moriarty ; and may you be happy, 
like a darling angel as you are now, 
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every inch of you, and will be so for 
ever, and after O.” 
“ Ah, Mr. Fin ! lave off joking, can’t 
e? 

* Oh! small joking there is in that, 
any how. See, now; and happy and 
loving they were all in that same 
blessed cave together,——singing songs 
of war all day, and music they had in 
the afternoon, and bellowsing awa 
with their fun and frolic all night—” 

“ Fin—aw; this was your father 
—aw—eh?” 

* Oh, sir! don’t be bothering the 
people with those aws of yours.” 

“ Fin—aw ; what the —aw— by— 
aw —I—aw.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, John!” said I 
to Thimblerigge, “‘ do mind what you 
are about; and don’t bring yourself 
and us into disgrace by quarrelling 
with that blackguard defender.” 

Thim drew himself up into the very 
epitome of dignified exclusiveness, 
without deigning further notice of his 
rival. 

“ But what was baked, Mr. O’Fin?” 
I asked. 

“ Baked, is it? then see, now, by 
dad! ’twas a fox itself.” 

“ Bless my soul! what was the fox 
baked for? Was it to be eaten?” 

“« Aye, to be sure it was. What 
else? Neddy Doolin, you young 
rogue, give me a small slice of the red 
round : eat it, to be sure. My father, 
you see, was a great fellow for fun ~— 
see,— a man of great taste, large for- 
tune, heoigh talent, and a house in 
Merrion Square. Faith! and he 
hoaxed a whole squad of lawyers and 
clergy who were dining with him,— 
for they could not make out what the 
fox was at all at all; but when one of 
them cut him open, and came to the 
pound of cut shag tobacco in his 
belly, 

“ Ah, fie! now, Mr. Fin,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Miles. 

* Fie is it! See now,— sure where 
there is no sin there is no shame; but 
this is always the way with the beau- 
ties,—they just do what they like with 
us always. What deluders they are? 
Bless your beautiful self, my lovely 
Mrs. Miles; and don’t suppose for a 
minute I’d be saying any thing would 
displaise you— see, now, not I. Nick, 
reach hither the poldoodies — here, 
now — well, now, Mrs. Miles, was 
not that well opened ? and a beautiful 
green fin it is— fat as butter, and sweet 
as sugar.” 
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Mrs. Moriarty took the proffered 
delicacy from the defender, and very 
coolly handed it over to Thimblerigge. 
Thim bowed, blushed, and swallowed ; 
while Fin, looking like fixed bayonets 
at this open disclosure of his fair one’s 
predilection for his fresh-complexioned 
rival, quietly stole his hand round to 
his hind-coat pocket. I expected to 
have seen one of the pops appearing: 
he only produced his snuff-box, with 
fell intent, however; for first taking a 
huge pinch himself, then offering it 
across the table to Thimblerigge, who 
declined, he chucked its contents in 
his face. Sneezing, spitting, and cry- 
ing, up jumped Thim ; and, capsizing 
the form on which Nick Blood and 
Mrs. Blennerhasset were sitting, who 
went down with it, he snatched the 
decanter of wine, and shied it slap at 
the agressor’s head. But, half blinded 
by the snuff, Thim’s aim was indiffer- 
ent. The missile took a slanting direc- 
tion, grazed the ogre’s side curls, and 
was dashed into a thousand shivers 
against the opposite wall. In one in- 
stant all—men, women, and young 
ladies— were on the gui vive. The 
box of Pandora could not have been 
opened with better success than was 
the defender’s. We were in glorious 
confusion ; the women screamed, the 
men swore,— every one questioned and 
explained—no one listened. Chairs 
and stools were upset; Neddy Doolin 
tumbled over a pile of dirty plates in 
the corner of the room; and Rives, 
of Ballyknockfooken, not understand- 
ing why the bottle should have touched 
the threshold of his temple, endea- 
voured to get at Thim across the table, 
and in so doing upset the poldoodies 
all over poor Mrs. Miles Moriarty’s 
red gown. Broken plates, and glasses, 
and oyster-shells, crashed under our 
feet; the contents of a large blue jug 
of boiling water for the punch were 
distributed pretty evenly between Mrs. 
Blennerhasset’s lap and Nick Blood’s 
inexpressibles ; and the younger Doo- 
lin, enthusiastically tickled with the 
row, threw a pat of butter at a venture, 
which, after entilading the table, alighted 
on and stuck to my left whisker, just 
as I was about collaring the defender 
for his gross conduct to my brother 
officer. The young monkey little 
thought his joke would have recoiled 
so readily. I caught him by the neck 
in ten seconds after he had flung the 
butter, and gave him the worst licking 
he ever got. Lord! how he kicked 
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my shins, and how I thrashed hin, till 
he roared again! He bellowed likea 
young bull—to some good purpose, 
too; for the noise he made was so loud 
above the other din, that the partakers 
in the fray seemed to have their senses 
suddenly restored, and to become con- 
scious that the parts they had just 
borne in these little hostilities were not 
quite what they ought to have been, 
Nick Blood assisted Mrs. Blenner- 
hasset to arise; the ogre resumed his 
seat; Thimblerigge judiciously com- 
menced soaking his eyes in some warm 
water, with his pocket-handkerchief; 
Mrs. Moriarty fell to obliterating the 
stains from her red gown; and Neddy 
Doolin picked himself up from amongst 
the dirty plates. The defender was, in 
the interim, as cool as a cucumber, and 
took an opportunity of whispering to 
me, when I left off thrashing Doolin,— 
“No more hooroosh to night, till the 
party breaks up; and then we can 
settle the business like Christians and 
gentlemen, as, thank God! I always 
carry the peace-preservers in my pocket, 
in case of accidents.” A duel was na- 
turally to be the consequence ; and I 
was sorry to see that one of the parties, 
my poor friend Thim, by no means 
ssessed the cool steadiness which 
‘in had suddenly put on. If they 
were to fight, ten to one there was a va- 
cancy in the light company. Matters, 
however, seldom turn out exactly as 
we anticipate ; we had a vacancy in 
the company, but in a different way. 
When the storm was hushed, Mrs. 
Miles called for her niece, but no Ca- 
milla answered. Camilla was absent. 
No one had remarked her during the 
row, though just before it she had been 
sitting near the door, with Tyrconnel by 
her side,—neither were in the room. 
This seemed very odd—odder still, 
they were not in the house. The 
guests surmised, and whispered, and 
winked, and most of them took their 
hats and pattens, and walked home. 
The widow fussed about to collect her 
shattered crockery, and recover her 
niece ; snubbed the defender, and gave 
Thimblerigge, who sat in a corner 
blowing his nose and bathing his face, 
a broad hint, that, though his eyes 
might be closed, hers were open, and 
if he intended any thing serious he had 
better lose no more time. But Thim, 
alas! was now in no humour for prac- 
tising in love’s court; he would have 
infinitely preferred grinding knives in 
Sheffield to being stupid with liquor, 
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and blind with snuff, at Roscrea—to 
say nothing of the prospect of facing 
one of the defenders pops in the morn- 
ing. The widow was clearly out in 
her reckoning ; and a sudden thought 
illuminating Thim’s mind, he left her, 
to seek relief from his pains in the em- 
porium of Doctor Fogarty. Fin, think- 
ing it was to arrange preliminaries to 
his anticipated hostile amusement, fol- 
lowed him out of the room; and IJ, 
joining in the same delusion, went too. 

The night was not so dark but that 
objects at a few yards’ distance could 
be descried, though there was scarcely 
light enough to tell features, even when 
close. Fin-—why I know not—took 
it into his head to go out of the house 
by the back way, which led through 
a strip of garden—perhaps to avoid 
meeting Thimblerigge until he should 
be opposed to him for deadly strife ; 
and [ accompanied him with a sort of 
forlorn hope of being able to prevent 
bloodshed. 

I was beginning to enter on the sub- 
ject, when the defender cried “ Stop !” 
and producing one of his pistols, 
cocked it. I fancied perhaps he wished 
to practise on me; but I was wrong, 
and discovered my error when he 
pointed out a couple of figures at the 
garden wicket. I stopped accordingly. 
We heard a whispering —a murmur — 
an expostulation—a struggle. “ By 
dad! see now—whoever they are, 
they are drunk,” said the defender. 

“O don't, don’t— for Heaven’s sake, 
don’t!--don’t take me away. Dear, 
dear Tyrconnel,” I thought she said, 
“ to-morrow, indeed, I will be yours. 
What will become of me? O God! 
what will become of me?” 

The voice was that of the fond, 
confiding, innocent Camilla, who loved 
entirely and passionately ; who, I verily 
believe, would have followed the man 
of her choice through weal and wo, 
sickness and affliction, unto death; 
and who was now struggling in the 
arms of a scoundrel. 

“It is a shame to see people so 
indecently drunk; and, by dad! I’ve 
a great mind to frighten ’em a little 
with a blaze up from my pops,” said 
Fin. 

I saw at once how matters stood. 
“ Don’t fire yet,” cried 1; “ you are 
mistaken.” 
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Fin hesitated. 
all ?” asked he. 

The man whispered, raised his voice 
—entreated, implored, and almost 
threatened. I knew it was Tyrconnel. 
Camilla spoke again; her voice was 
altered, as if some one’s hand was 
across her mouth. Then came a single 
scream, and one cry of “ Mercy ;” and 
then we saw the flutter of her white 
dress, as Tyrconnel bore her away in 
his arms. 

“ Can’t ye tell a fellow who they 
are?” again asked the defender. 

“Tyrconnel is carrying off that poor 
girl, Camilla Moriarty, and we must 
prevent him going further,” cried I. 
“ You run down by the gate, while I 
cross to yonder corner.” 

“ Oh, murder! then to the divil I 
fairly pitch him,” exclaimed Fin, start- 
ing for the wicket with the activity of 
a boy. 

While I was struggling through the 
boundary hedge, off went a pistol, and 
“ Pinked, by dad!” shouted the de- 
fender. “ An elegant shot—caught 
him at the turn. I wonder where [ 
hit him. Mr. O'Donoghue, hurry here 
with a light and try to make him out, 
Oh! I'll engage I’ve given Fogarty 
another job.” 

And so he had. Tyrconnel was shot 
in the thigh; and from the hour he 
became a patient of the “ docthur’s” 
he was rendered unfit for regimental 
duty. He sold out soon afterwards, 
and honest John Thim got his vacancy ; 
between whom and the defender, how- 
ever, I rejoice to say, nothing unplea- 
sant ensued, the crack at the captain 
paying off all honourable scores. 

The next morning our route came 
to rejoin the head-quarters of the regi- 
ment, which prevented us throwing the 
stocking at the wedding between the 
amiable and hospitable relict of the late 
Miles Moriarty, of Moriartyville, Esq., 
and Murtough Fin, of Kilpeacon, Esq., 
which took place soon after our de- 
parture, though we received a very 
handsome invitation to be present. 

Poor Camilla! It was a long time 
before she recovered the effects of that 
night, and longer still before she would 
consent to become Mrs. Rives of Bally- 
knockfooken ; which she did at last, 
however, and had her fourth son killed 
at Waterloo. Poor Camilla! 
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THE SPANISII QUESTION. 


Wuatevenr the Spanish question lack- 
ed of being one of the first importance 
before the fall of the Whigs, it has 
gained in the exaltation of the Tories. 

In it Spain herself has to choose, 
not only between two rival candidates 
for her throne, but also between two 
opposite systems of government —the 
retention and subversion of her insti- 
tutions and social fabric. The choice 
is primarily forced upon her, not by 
popular discontent and division, but 
by her rulers, who raise a question of 
fundamental law, submit it only to the 
decision of the sword, and append to 
it general revolution. The government 
first by its own arbitrary power changes 
the law of succession, and then deter- 
mines on changing the whole political 
system of the country. If it be pos- 
sible for a nation ever to be justified 
in appealing to arms against its rulers, 
and to possess a right to settle its affairs 
in complete independence of other 
states, saving what may be manifestly 
injurious to them, Spain is now that 
nation. 

England and France are called on, 
not to be neutral, but to interfere—not 
to give, but to take from, the people 
their right of choice—not to save what 
is established, but to produce revolu- 
tion in defiance of the national will— 
to select in both person and form the 
government, and dictate its measures, 
in direct opposition to the bulk of the 
population. Of course by the inter- 
ference, Spain is to be practically 
treated as a conquered country and a 
province ; she is to lose all substantial 
independence. 

It is not alleged that the state of 
things in Spain produces injury and 
danger to England and France, and it 
is manifest that interference must ex- 
pose both to injury and danger. Neu- 
trality is to them peace and security ; 
interference must embroil them with 
the rest of Europe. They who insist 
on the latter plead not the interest of 
either; they do it, as they aver, to 
give freedom and good government to 
Spain. 

The question then is, will the inter- 
ference, on reasonable probability, give 
to Spain freedom and good govern- 
ment? We therefore ask, Assuming 
that the rulers it is intended to esta- 
blish are of the best kind, have they 


the means to bestow these on her? 
If we be told,—Oh, they are Liberals, 
and in great measure republicans ; 
they, on creed and interest, hate an 
aristocrat and a priest, and are de- 
cidedly with the people ; they will cut 
down the power of the clergy, reduce 
the feeble aristocracy toa name, &c. &e, 
we shall deem it no reply whatever, 
Such nonsense is now not only into- 
lerably stale, but it has been of late so 
often refuted by experiment, that it is 
below notice. We must at least have 
something resembling decent reasoning 
to shew that it is possible for these 
rulers to produce what it is alleged 
will flow from them. 

On Whig and Radical doctrines, 
that is a most tyrannical form of go- 
vernment which, under the name ofa 
constitution, permits the sovereign to 
select, or control in any material degree, 
the legislature, and does not give the 
selection of it in the body to the people. 
If a really free constitution be esta- 
blished, how will it operate ? 

On evident proof, as well as general 
description, the mass of the population 
is hostile to the existing rulers in per- 
son and the institutions they seek to 
establish. The weakness of the govern- 
ment and strength of the Carlists alone 
place this above question. Apparently 
the town to a great extent follows the 
village, and nothing approaching to a 
balance of opinion is known. The 
aristocracy, always little better than a 
cipher, is clearly without weight in so 
far as it favours, and the clergy are in 
the last degree hostile to, the govern- 
ment. The state of things greatly re- 
sembles that of the Catholic portion of 
Ireland, in which the clergy and people 
practically constitute the community 
and act together, saving this difference, 
that in Spain the clergy are also in a 
large measure the aristocracy. A really 
free constitution must of course create 
a legislature so far disaffected to the 
sovereign personally as to be anxious 
to give the throne to another; so far 
opposed to free institutions as to labour 
for their utter extinction. 

Now, what ministers will such a 
legislature tolerate? It will annihilate 
the Liberals with a single breath. It 
will make the most zealous of its leaders 
ministers ; and then both legislature and 
ministry will make it their first object 
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to prevent or destroy a free press, 
popular privileges, and the slender mi- 
nority which holds “ liberal opinions.” 

A free constitution would in a mo- 
ment demolish itself to replace the old 
system. Well, then, the present one, 
as the next best, must be retained 
some time longer. What is it? The 
legislature is the despicable creature of 
the executive, and both act in defiance 
of the people: on Radical doctrines, 
it is a more oppressive and injurious 
kind of government, because it is more 
free from practical restraints, than an 
absolute monarchy. But it will reform 
itself in due season. How? When 
Don Carlos and the civil war are put 
down it will expand into liberty. Will 
these matters range the clergy and 
eople with the Liberal ministry ? 
‘heir operation will be of an opposite 
character. The Liberal government 
will be in this condition: to stand it 
must possess absolute power, and use 
it in the most harsh manner; and 
these means will barely enable it to 
keep the people down with the sword. 
It may strip the clergy of their pos- 
sessions ; but the probability is that it 
will thereby increase their influence. 


It may give privileges; but they will 
increase exasperation and be turned 
against itself. We may look to Ireland 
for evidence. 

Liberty here is to come sponta- 
neously and solely from the executive 
—from one which makes every thing 


subservient to its will and exists in 
defiance of the people. It is not to 
be asked by the latter or exacted by 
their representatives ; on the contrary, 
it is to “ forced on them by the sword, 
in spite of their efforts to refuse it. 
The spectacle is to be exhibited of a 
government labouring to divest itself 
of power and place itself under sub- 
jects who seek its destruction. The 
meanest Whig can hardly be deceived 
by the monstrous impossibility. None 
but a government to which the people 
are attached can, and none but one 
pressed by their solicitations and moved 
by their influence wILt, give liberty. 
If the sovereign were supported by 
the clergy and people, the Liberal mi- 
Nority might gain reforms and the gra- 
dual introduction of free institutions. 
There would be a powerful pressure 
for these from one part of the com- 
munity, and they might be conceded 
without losing the favour of the other ; 
they would be used in the main to 
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support the government. But a go- 
vernment which has the body of its 
subjects fiercely hostile to both them 
and itself can never grant them; it 
can only stand on sheer despotism. 
The ruling party in Spain is on the 
whole extremely low and romantic 
in creed; its leading tenets militate 
directly against the power of the 
sovereign, the influence of an aristo- 
cracy, and the existence of an esta- 
blished religion. While it is impos- 
sible for its heads, as rulers, tointroduce 
free and good government without com- 
bining themselves in some measure 
with the clergy and people, or extin- 
guishing their animosity, they are 
bound by creed on both sides to wage 
with them perpetual, deadly strife. 

The Spanish rulers, whatever they 
may wish, have no power to resort to 
the means for governing properly. The 
great object of the interference is to 
support, not one sovereign, but one 
system of rule, against another; and 
the war on the national side is quite 
as much against the system as for 
Don Carlos. The sovereign can make 
no other than a nominal change of 
ministers; and the latter can only 
follow one course. At any cost the 
system must be upheld ; and it menaces 
the aristocracy in so far as it has active 
being, insures comparative ruin to the 
clergy, and strikes at the religion of 
the people; it gives a monopoly of 
power to an insignificant, ignoble party, 
which is detested ; moreover, it is foreign 
in maintenance and end. In conse- 
quence, the interference rigidly binds 
the rulers from union with, and to 
offensive war against, the great divi- 
sions of society ; therefore it binds them 
to be tyrants. 

Independently of general principles, 
the interference is evidently intended 
to harmonise the institutions and go- 
vernment of Spain with those of France, 
and especially to root up what might 
aid the French Carlists. This intention 
involves the practical extinction of the 
aristocracy and clergy, the bondage of 
the people, and the absolute power ofa 
petty faction, for the benefit ofa foreign 
government. 

We lately saw a king ascend the 
throne in France who professed prin- 
ciples little better than republican ; 
the same principles were entertained 
by his ministers and party. He was, 
saving names, to establish a republic, 
and the popular will was to be obeyed 
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in every thing. Trampling on every 
bond, he has made himself perhaps the 
most unlimited sovereign in Europe. 
The people sought another form of 
government, a king; he stood on the 
ruins of a disaffected aristocracy and 
clergy; with the community against 
him, popular privileges became means 
of rebellion, a free press sought to 
dethrone him, the liberties of all, 
high and low, were turned against him, 
until his choice was——expulsion or 
despotism. Placed in the false posi- 
tion of being at war with the great 
divisions of society, he can only main- 
tain himself by the means he uses—-the 
slavery of all. The interference must 
place the Spanish government in the 
same position, and compel it to main- 
tain itself by the same means. The 
case will not be aliered by the expul- 
sion of Don Carlos and suppression of 
the civil war. 

If what we have said be questioned, 
we ask, Are we to be so blind as to 
suppose that France will tolerate in 
Spain a government differing from, and 
hostile to, her own—an aristocracy and 
established church filled with antipathy 
towards her rulers, principles, and in- 
fluence—a free democracy, fiercely 
opposed to the changes she seeks to 
accomplish? She interferes to sup- 
press all these or prevent them from 
existing. Her object is to erect a 
government depending on, and bound 
to, her, which will put down every 
thing adverse to her institutions at 
home, or authority in Spain. If she 
raise one of the mixed form, or really 
democratic—one which will give liberty 
and power to any of the great divisions 
of the people, it will in hostility to her 
surpass that she is subverting. If we 
believe that the ruling party in Spain, 
and those who insist on the inter- 
ference elsewhere, will admit of any 
other than a nominal aristocracy, or 
abstain from laying violent hands on 
the church, we must disbelieve their 
leading tenets of faith and declarations 
of intention. And if we think them 
sincere in their assertions, that the 
government must not only exist, but 
make any changes it may think fit in 
despite of the people, we must be fully 
assured that they mean to give no real 
power to the democracy. Here is a 
government to be fashioned which is 
to be the minion of France in con- 
tempt of the feelings of its own sub- 
jects —which is to be hateful in itself, 
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and to make all kinds of alterations 
hateful to the mass of the population. 
Raised on the ruins of right and liberty, 
it can only stand through wrong and 
tyranny. 

We need not resort to Tory defini- 
tions; we may pass by the Whig, and 
take a description of the French govern- 
ment from the lips of the Radical. 
He declares that though based on the 
practical extinction of the aristocracy, 
dissevered from the church, and pro- 
fessing to be republican in essence, 
it is a severe despotism. If the Tory 
rulers of this country interfere to give 
one like this to Spain, and their inter- 
ference can give her no other, she will 
receive from them such a government 
as, on their own creed, can only bea 
source of injustice and oppression. 

At the outset, then, Spain, stripped 
of the first of national rights, is to get 
from foreign hands a government which 
can only live through confiscation and 
bondage — arbitrary control of all in- 
fluence, aristocratic, democratic, and 
religious. Afterwards, chained to the 
car of France, she must be dragged 
through all the wild changes the latter 
may resolve on. It seems to be satis- 
factorily established by experience, 
that France must be governed by con- 
tinual alternations of republicanism 
and the sword—bursts of frenzied law- 
lessness and periods of unsparing ty- 
ranny; and Spain must follow her. 
In its management of general affairs 
the Spanish government must regularly 
sacrifice the interests of its subjects to 
its foreign master. 

Whatever might be the value ofa 
French connexion to Spain in former 
times, when it had little effect on her 
internal concerns and she possessed 
ships and colonies, it now can only 
yield her the greatest evils. To ac- 
quire real freedom, good government, 
stability of institutions, trade, wealth, 
and tranquillity, she must be com- 
pletely independent of France; with- 
out such independence she must have, 
whatever the shape and name of her 
government may be, the contrary. 
For a long term of years her civil 
wars, lack of commerce, poverty, ig- 
norance, slavery,and comparative ruin, 
may be distinctly traced to French 
connexion and influence. 

If the choice laid between this go- 
vernment and the old despotism, the 
advantage would be on the side of the 
latter: but it does not. Under Don 
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Carlos that indispensable basis of all 
improvement—independence of France, 
would be gained ; and left to maintain 
himself without foreign aid, he could 
not do it without conceding cautious 
reforms to the hostile part of his sub- 
jects. The old system of slumber and 
imbecility can never return; an inex- 
tinguishable compulsion on the inde- 
pendent ruler to correct, improve, and 
ameliorate, has been created; and he 
could hardly reign, unless he should 
reform quite as rapidly as he ought 
to do. 

We deem it scarcely possible, in 
any case, for the existing government 
to yield the proper fruits; but, at any 
rate, it is impossible for it to do so 
unless other powers abstain from inter- 
fering. Standing on its own resources, 
it may, from necessity, labour to con- 
ciliate the hostile institutions and 
classes ; the disaffection and dislike it 
must encounter, and its pressing inte- 
rests, May operate to temper its theo- 
ries and restrain it from hasty and 
perilous change. The interference will 
free it from due restriction, push it 
into ruinous innovation, bind it to con- 
stant conflict with its subjects, and in- 
capacitate it for existing, save as a 
tyranny. To give freedom and good 
government to Spain, it is essential for 
the rulers, whoever they may be, to 
tule through their own means and be 
guided by national feeling; to be 
wholly independent of, and unsup- 
ported by, foreign powers. The latter 
ought only to interfere to keep down 
the republican party, and oppose all 
but slow and cautious alteration. 

Thus to Spain the interference can 
only have the most baleful conse- 
quences. ‘To serve her, England must 
be strictly neutral; saving efforts to 
preserve her from the influence of 
France and the control of democrats 
and infidels. 

Looking at the question on other 
grounds, the motives of the parents of 
the interference must be examined. 
For many years the Whigs have pas- 
sionately sighed for a Spanish revo- 
lution; they pursued the unhappy 
Ferdinand with as much implacable 
personal animosity as Don Miguel, 
and his throne was to be overturned 
at any cost, less to benefit them as a 
party than to gratify their malice and 
revenge. On gaining office, their great 
principle of foreign policy was to give 
power, as far as possible, to their fa- 
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vourite party in every quarter; and, 
of course, it was to be especially ap- 
plied to Spain. Their covert, dastardly 
war on Portugal, was avowedly in- 
tended to involve her in revolution, as 
well as to sacrifice Don Miguel to 
their personal vengeance, and give a 
triumph to the Portuguese liberals. 

On their own declarations, the Whigs 
did not intend the interference to pro- 
mote the interests of this empire. They 
did not intend it to establish a govern- 
ment acceptable to the Spanish people; 
or of the mixed kind like our own, 
calculated to give equality of privilege ; 
or one really democratic. They did 
not intend it to benefit the general in- 
terests of Spain. Their great object 
was to strengthen the new French go- 
vernment and general liberal party, as 
a means of maintaining themselves in 
power. On the score of creed and 
subserviency to France, the Liberals 
were to rule and alter the government 
according to their will, in disregard of 
the feelings and circumstances of the 
people. In so far as the interests of 
England and Spain were at variance 
with all this, they were to be sacri- 
ficed. 

The first point, as to whether Eng- 
land ought to make all things subser- 
vient to the maintenance of a Whig 
ministry, may be easily disposed of to 
the satisfaction of all men. The exist- 
ence of such a ministry has just been 
demonstrated to be an utter impossi- 
bility. From their first hour of en- 
joying office the Whigs continually 
declined into Radicalism; and when 
they fell, they could not get a step 
farther without becoming, in act, either 
Radicals or Tories. As Whig mini- 
sters they, on unanimous testimony, 
died a natural death. The triumph of 
the Liberals abroad injured them, even 
more than the Tories: it only served 
the Radicals. With regard to creed, 
other countries contain no Whigs; 
their Liberals are decided Radicals, 
whose power co-operates with that of 
their brethren here to destroy Whig- 
gism. While no kind of policy can 
maintain a Whig ministry, this means 
for doing it can only create a Radical 
one. 

With regard to giving a new govern- 
ment to Spain from personal hatred 
of the old one, and in order to exalt a 
certain party in contempt of the fruits 
to herself, when they must evidently 
be the loss of her independence; in- 
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stitutions hateful to and unfitted for 
her population ; constant strife between 
her rulers and the great masses of so- 
ciety ; and foreign dictation in her 
general concerns: its character cannot 
be mistaken. It is not error, but foul 
crime. 

Turning to France, it has long been 
her policy, under every variety of ruler, 
to make Spain her virtual dependency. 
At the close of the war her old means 
of success had well nigh lost their ef- 
ficacy. Time had worn the family 
tie into a name, and that of the sword 
was severed: from Spain had fled, 
with colonies and ships, the grounds 
of jealousy, rivalry, and quarrel touch- 
ing this country, which had led her 
into French fetters ; and she was thrown 
by acquaintance and connexion, the 
interests of her government and na- 
tional feeling, into the scale with Eng- 
land. What France had here lost she 
recovered through the egregious folly, 
and something worse, of English mi- 
nisters and parties: it was by other 
means irrecoverable. 

As soon as the Spanish monarch 
gained the exercise of his sceptre, the 
Whigs commenced a furious crusade 
against him personally, and his sub- 
jects generally, in respect of form of 
government, and that most sore matter, 
the independence ofthe colonies. The 
choice laid between the old system of 
rule and an imbecile, tyrannical, im- 
practicable specimen of low demo- 
cracy: this country, as well as the 
Spanish people, had less interest in 
supporting the latter than the former. 
In effect the colonies were independent. 
Nevertheless, the Tories, who were just 
seized with the fit of Liberalism, joined 
in the crusade; and England morally 
teok the character of a deadly assuail- 
ant, attempting to give insurrection, 
civil war, revolution, and dismember- 
ment to Spain. Forced again into the 
arms of France, the latter was bound 
to remain there for protection as a 
French province, by an incessant war of 
Billingsgate and threat waged against 
her in England, by both ruler and sub- 
ject. The last French revolution made 
her once more an independent nation ; 
it rendered her, in interest and feeling, 
the natural enemy of France. Again 
she was irrecoverable to the latter, 
save through the misconduct of this 
country. 

Louis Philippe was not the sovereign 
to look with apathy on the lost domi- 
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nion, particularly when he saw what 
his friends with us were doing for him, 
England was warmly engaged in cast- 
ing from her Portugal as well as Spain, 
and placing both under French con- 
trol: of course he readily joined in 
fighting his own battle, when little 
more than the burden laid on him of 
gathering the spoils exclusively at 
pleasure. The practical conquest of 
Portugal commenced that of Spain, 
and his “ ally” gave him all he could 
wish on the score of completion in the 
treaty of interference. Means were 
thrust on him to accomplish what was 
impossible even to Buonaparte —to 
take the whole peninsula, and “drive 
the leopard into the sea” at will. 

There was not only a lost kingdom 
to regain, but a hostile one to destroy, 
To recover Spain, it was necessary to 
melt her down and coin her anew, 
After having been dragged from her 
ancient system of rule into French des- 
potism—and then, after a narrow es- 
cape from republicanism, into French 
Buonapartism — and then into French 
Bourbonism, she was now to be plunged 
into French Orleanism. Merely to 
support one candidate for the throne 
against another was useless; therefore 
it was only to be done on condition 
that she should be revolutionised — 
should undergo such radical change of 
ruler, institution, and system, as would 
make her the menial of the French 
government. 

It is impossible for the interference 
to do other than place both Spain and 
Portugal under the sway of France: it 
is to establish in them sovereigns to 
whom the people are more or less 
hostile. These sovereigns are to go- 
vern on principles odious to nearly all 
ranks and interests, on grounds poli- 
tical and religious, separate and ge- 
neral. They are to be constantly in 
danger from rivals supported by na- 
tional attachment or preference, and 
to make incessant attacks on the reli- 
gion, property, and prejudices of their 
subjects. Their system of rule and 
French connexion are to draw on them 
the animosity or jealousy of other 
states. Here is more than sufficient 
to make them abjects, dependents for 
being on England and France; and 
the former is to be incapacitated for 
serving them, save as the puppet of 
the latter. Identified in creed, cause, 
and party with the French government, 
it is to have the power of coercing 
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them at pleasure. The treaty em- 
powers France to march her armies 
into Spain and Portugal, whenever she 
may command application for it; but 
it gives no right to England to send a 
soldier to either, not even to her old 
ally: it only permits her to employ 
fleets to aid in placing both under 
French bayonets. The separation of 
England from France must, of neces- 
sity, be equally one from the govern- 
ments of Spain and Portugal; it must 
make her their foe at every point and 
render their subserviency to France 
boundless. 

No sane man can believe that France 
will suffer the rulers of Spain to exer- 
cise any real independence ; the objects 
of her support strictly prohibit it. Her 
despotism over them must be positive 
as well as negative; it must dictate 
what they are to do as well as what 
they are to abstain from. A leading 
object with her is, to disable Spain for 
assisting her own Carlists; and how is 
it to be realised? The aristocracy and 
church must be despoiled and cut down 
into impotence ; arbitrary, demoralising 
laws must be imposed on the people ; 
as much care must be taken to keep 
the body of the democracy in slavery 
as to enslave all above it. The rulers 
must be the servants of France, to 
wage incessant war against their sub- 
jects for her benefit. 

They who urge that France ought to 
be powerful, do it that she may protect 
the rights and independence of the 
weaker nations. The power claimed 
for her is strictly a restraining and de- 
fensive one, to be exercised for the 
benefit of other states; moreover, it is 
to be direct and defined, comprehended 
in her own territory, and not in any 
degree drawn from tyranny over her 
neighbours. She is using it to perpe- 
trate what it is given her to prevent — 
to usurp what the balance of power in 
every respect prohibits her from pos- 
sessing. 

The criminal authority she thus ac- 
quires over other nations is used, not 
only to extort from them assistance in 
her projects against the weal of Europe, 
but to subject them to the greatest 
evils. Her history is a succession of 
fits of republicanism and tyranny, and 
what she does must be done by every 
nation she is connected with and in- 
fluences. She explodes into revolution : 
well, in consequence there must be a 
revolution in Belgium, Spain, Switzer- 
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land, Italy, and, perhaps, we may now 
almost add England and Ireland. If 
this do not follow voluntarily, she 
orders and compels it; she cannot 
maintain her relations with her neigh- 
bours, and suffer them, if they think 
fit, to go on in their old course when 
she takes a new one: but they must 
do whatever she does, and they must 
do it for her benefit alone. Is she a 
republic? she must for security be 
surrounded by republics. Europe, 
therefore, in her explosions has to deal 
with, not only her, but also all the 
states around her. To restrain her 
from filling it with anarchy and slaugh- 
ter, it has to march through a circle of 
flame she has entrenched herself in ; 
and it has to restrain almost half itself 
in her. Bound by nature to be wholly 
without a government, or to have one 
practically absolute, and of course to 
make every one absolute she may se- 
lect, she then sinks under the feet of a 
despot; and each of her neighbours 
must have a despot also. 

The operation of this is, it dooms 
these neighbours to the most unsettled 
and pernicious government. France 
herself suffers greatly from it in the 
aid it renders to her convulsions and 
changes. Europe sustains from it in- 
calculable injury. 

With regard to the interest of Eng- 
land, her ability to hold the balance of 
power, and dictate in Europe for good, 
must be proportioned to her own free- 
dom from foreign bonds and the ge- 
neral independence of other nations. 
She must be omnipotent as a leader 
and friend, but feeble as an auxiliary 
and follower. Her connexion with the 
Holy Alliance deprived her of control- 
ling, and left her no great share of 
influencing power. Ter alliance with 
France annihilates her power, save as 
a French instrument. It binds her to 
act for French purposes alone; the 
rest of Europe regards her as an ene- 
my, and she is incapacitated for ad- 
vising or opposing France. Excepting 
the selfish uses made of her by the 
latter, she was, under the Whig mini- 
stry, practically cast out of Europe. 

Her own independence secured, the 
next essential is to secure that of other 
states. Confederacies, whether, vo- 
luntary or compulsory, have often 
vicious ends; and their strength is her 
weakness. The weight of the se- 
condary powers will commonly go with 
her, if ios be independent ; or, at 
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least, it will not go against her. In 
proportion as the great continental 
powers may be kept from controlling 
the rest they will be kept in disunion, 
might will go with the right side in 
quarrel; and England, for justice, 
rights, and her own true interests, will 
exercise absolute power over Europe. 

By the interference in act and ex- 
ample, both direct and consequential, 
this country is sacrificing her foreign 
interests in every way. She is giving 
to France what a foe would exact, and 
making foes of other natious; she is 
gaining the treatment of a common 
enemy, to be despoiled by every one, 
and without means of defence. Its 
effect on her domestic interests must 
not be disregarded. 

The changes pressed on her at home 
are infinitely more destructive in na- 
ture, and more powerfully supported, 
than any ever known since the days of 
the first Charles, or probably in her 
history. The extinction of aristocratic 
power — suppression of the national 
church — abolition of the corporate 
bodies amidst the people which divide 
and discipline popular feeling— de- 
struction of agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, and colonial protection —and re- 
peal of the Irish union—carry ample 
evidence in their names that they in- 
volve civil war, and the substitution of 
a republic, or grinding tyranny for the 
monarchy. These changes will soon 
be more powerfully supported than 
they are; a large part of the Whigs, 
perhaps the body, will assuredly es- 
pouse them. 

They will not be prevented by a 
conceding government —by one mak- 
ing, on either expediency or necessity, 
surrender after surrender to those who 
demand them. Arms, troops, and for- 
tresses must no longer be given the 
enemy; if need be, as strong means 
must be used to save as have been 
again and again used to destroy. The 
language of defence must be explicit 
and energetic,—we will die in the 
breach. But fruitless will be the best 
domestic policy, if foreign bear not a 
corresponding character. 

Convulsion in other countries con- 
stantly generates oraids it in this ; and 
we have reached the point at which the 
momentary triumph of republicanism 
in France will establish it in England, 
The preservation of our institutions, 
panleen, depends almost as much on 
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leading matter is to keep France tran- 
quil, and to compass it, surrounding 
nations must be made to her restraints, 
but not instruments. They must be 
separated from her ; their governments 
must be strongly rooted in aristocratic 
and religious institutions with regard to 
form, principle, and interest. 

Other nations offer this choice of 
policy to England. One side reso- 
lutely defends the essence of govern- 
ment, but reforms its uses. Bad laws 
are abolished or corrected, and neces- 
sary new ones are enacted ; institutions 
are amended, capital and industry are 
protected and fostered. Here all is 
tranquillity, because the subject finds it 
hopeless to attempt to change his go- 
vernment in form, and it attends to his 
real needs without. The other side 
occupies itself with changing govern- 
ment in shape and spirit, and guiding 
its uses by theory. The first, whether 
intentionally or not, is sowing the seeds 
of such a constitution as this country 
until recently possessed ; it is creating 
a manufacturing and trading, as well 
as an agricultural, aristocracy; and 
wealthy middle classes, diffusing sound 
knowledge, making the gradual growth 
of free institutions a matter of course, 
and causing to grow with them the 
means of security. The last is raising 
constitutions radically differing from, 
and hostile to, our own ; it fashions 
them on such tremendous changes as 
are called for here by the democrats. 
The one makes the worst form of go- 
vernment produce largely the fruits of 
the best, the other makes free institu. 
tions a source of tyranny and wrong; 
the one is creating what will ensure 
liberty, the other is destroying all on 
which it can rest. 

There is no third and intermediate 
party capable of being acted with. If 
England support the one side, she will 
defend her institutions, and promote 
the only safe and effective system of 
reform ; if she support the other, she 
will ally herself with her own Radicals, 
and produce all the changes they de- 
sire. 

In this interference, she supports the 
Radicals. She strengthens or raises 
governments which agree with them in 
creed so far as destruction is con- 
cerned, and which have a deep interest 
in the overthrow of her institutions. 
She is creating a mighty foreign con- 
federacy which will regularly assist 
with its influence, and, when occasion 
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may permit, with other means, the dis- 
affected in England and Ireland. She 
is giving precedent, right, and instruc- 
tion to this confederacy to render such 
assistance in the shape of treaty, muni- 
tions of war, fleets and armies. 

Countries like England and Spain, 
which produce dissimilar articles, are 
formed by nature to trade extensively 
with each other. If the latter were 
really independent, and bound by in- 
terest to the former, a most valuable 
trade between them might be easily 
created. Such trade will have no ex- 
istence so long as Spain may be under 
French control; to the latter, directly 
or otherwise, her prohibitory system is 
largely owing. 

Strict neutrality in the affairs of 
Spain, saving to repel French inter- 
ference, is in every respect the interest 
and duty of England. Her benefit and 
that of Spain unquestionably lie on the 
side of Don Carlos ; but while this 
forms no valid ground for supporting 
him, it forms the best possible against 
supporting his competitor. 

But there is the treaty. In so far as 
it is at variance with the law of na- 
tions it clearly has no validity ; it is so 
at variance throughout. England and 
France can plead no peculiar injury or 
danger to warrant the interference ; 
they have no authority to act for all 
Europe ; they have no right in any 
case to change the lawsand institutions 
of Spain. The Holy Alliance con- 
sisted of a union of all nations; its in- 
terference, so loudly condemned, was, 
at least, Europe acting as a whole be- 
tween its component parts on general 
interests, for purposes not of destruc- 
tion but preservation. When France 
supported Ferdinand with her army, 
she acted as the instrument of Eu- 
rope, for common benefit —to restore a 
government, but not to change one. 
This treaty only resembles the compact 
for the partition of Poland. If Spain, 
instead of being divided, be given 
wholly to France,— if her foreign 
possessor rule her through a nominal 
sovereign of her own, instead of more 
direct agency, this makes little prac- 
tical difference. 

Looking at England alone, the most 
romantic Whig, the most unscrupulous 
Radical, the most inventive intellect— 
can urge nothing capable of serving as 
a pretext, however flimsy, to sanction 
her interference. Should Russia, with- 
out the least provocation, send armies 
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and fleets to change the sovereign and 
constitution of this country, she would 
only do what England is doing to 
Spain. The guilt would not be the 
less, because the object might be to set 
up atyranny, To take from a people 
their right to choose their rulers and 
institutions is to take from them free- 
dom in both source and stream; it 
must raise a tyranny, whatever it may 
pretend to do. It is not asserted in 
any quarter that England has.a right to 
do singly what the treaty imposes on 
her and France jointly. Of course it 
follows that the alliance reverses the 
nature of things. That is virtue in two 
nations which would be crime in one; 
England is bound in justice and duty 
to do, as a French instrument, what 
would be illegal and iniquitous were 
she to do it alone. If such logic be 
worthless, the treaty is atrocious. 

Little is gained in the way of satis- 
faction because the sovereigns of Spain 
and Portugal are parties to the treaty. 
What is the object of the latter? It is 
not to protect them from foreign ene- 
mies, to defend the lawful possessions 
of their subjects, to prevent rebellion 
intended to establish new and danger- 
ous government—to compass any of 
the ends to which just and binding 
treaties are limited. It is to maintain 
them on their thrones by foreign swords 
against their subjects, and enable them 
to destroy the possessions of the latter 
at pleasure by the same means; to 
give them power not only to rule, but 
to rule according to their will, in de- 
fiance of the people. Their entering 
into such a treaty is so desperately at 
war with law, justice, and right, that it 
amounts to forfeiture of all right to 
govern. Their signatures only operate 
to make the treaty an instrument of 
fraud and murder in all the contract- 
ing parties. 

France, however, has overreached 
herself in the business; she has given 
herself so much power, that she has 
left scarcely any room for assistance. 
She alone is to furnish troops; and of 
course England is as little bound to 
employ them for her defence as to send 
them to the peninsula. Ifother powers 
think fit to attack France in case her 
army enters Spain, is it to be construed 
into an attack on this country? If it 
be, is England bound to defend France 
with any thing beyond fleets? The 
affirmative is, England is bound to 
plunge into general war, and send her 
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armies and treasures to defend France, 
merely that the latter may take military 
occupation of Spain and Portugal, for 
the purpose of conquering and enslav- 
ing the inhabitants. It will hardly be 
espoused in any quarter. England 
can, under the treaty, remain in a great 
measure neutral, and her neutrality will 
go far towards preventing French mili- 
tary interference. 

Something ought to be said on the 
question, with regard to party interests. 
The Whig ministers did their utmost 
to give increase and rule to the foreign 
party they acted with in every nation, 
and to weaken and destroy the oppo- 
site one. They had more in view than 
the profit of certain principles and 
systems ; it was proclaimed to be es- 
sential as a means of maintaining them 
in power, and enabling them to carry 
their measures. Will the lesson given 
here be disregarded by the present mi- 
nisters ? 

If these ministers imagine, that by 
calling themselves Reformers and mak- 
ing surrenders, they will gain or neu- 
tralise the Liberals at home and 
abroad, they at least do so in defiance 
of demonstration. The Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir Robert Peel are more 
unpopular now with the Catholics, 
Dissenters, and Radicals, than they 
were before they carried the Catholic 
Bill, and made other similar changes. 
They may obey clamour in every thing, 
and then unpopularity will increase. 
The cause is abundantly obvious: the 
changes called for are means, and 
what is the end? It is that their op- 
ponents may govern instead of them- 
selves,— thai they may be for ever ex- 
cluded from governing in any manner. 
Should they act precisely as these op- 
ponents would do, this end would be 
as little gained without their exclusion 
from office as it would be should they 
follow high Tory principles. Of course, 
in proportion as they obey and give 
power to, they increase the hatred and 
assaults of, their enemies. The war 
against them is avowed to be one of ex- 
termination, no matter what they may 
be in opinion or act; the destruction of 
them as ministers, and the Tory party, 
is insisted on ; not from their own cha- 
racter, whatever may be said ofit, but to 
make room for other ministers and 
another party. The foreign Liberals 
see in the Tories a foe which defends 
the things they must destroy, to tri- 
umph ; and which, therefore, no matter 
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what it may do for them, must be de- 
stroyed also. They act accordingly. 

If it be clear that the domestic Li- 
berals seek to establish the reverse of 
freedom, it is equally so that the fo- 
reign ones do the same. We see 
abroad that the destruction of aristo- 
cracy and established religion, instead 
of giving sovereignty to the people, 
only enslaves them. France has gained 
from it a government practically abso- 
lute, and especially severe against the 
people. In all changes she must 
shape and direct; and this, with the 
principles of their parents, must make 
their fruit only increased oppression. 

That which is demanded under the 
name of reform is confessedly Power. 
The assailants of the Irish church do 
not wish to render her more efficient ; 
the reformers of corporations only seek 
to reduce them to a nullity; all the 
projected changes are to destroy an 
enemy or gain an ally: and how is the 
power to be used? We invariably see 
that the concession of one demand 
gives birth to a new one infinitely 
worse. Catholic emancipation was 
granted, and immediately the repeal of 
the union and abolition of tithes were 
insisted on. The Dissenters, on being 
relieved from the Corporation and 
Test Acts, called for the suppression of 
the national church. The House of 
Commons was reformed, and then the 
cry arose for the extinction of the 
House of Lords. Let all the changes 
insisted on by the Radicals be granted, 
and—they make it no secret —we 
shall have, instead of content and loy- 
alty, this demand,—a republic in form 
as well as reality. 

We see that the sacrifices of power 
made in this manner have all operated 
alike, and have had the effect of re- 
ducing the defenders of the constitution 
to a minority, which, with the aid of 
the crown and House of Lords, can 
scarcely repel the enemy. A very 
little farther sacrifice — perhaps no 
more than would be comprised in the 
intended “ reform” of corporations — 
would render the efforts of this minority 
fruitless. We have reached the brink 
—a feather would almost turn the 
scale in favour of revolution. They 
who speak of “ reaction” speak of a 
thing unnatural and improbable, if not 
impossible. Popular disaffection in 
England and Ireland seeks something 
widely different from the redress of 
specified grievances ; it claims as mat- 
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ter of right, even in its lowest partisan, 
the sovereignty, that it may sweep 
away the whole political fabric. It 
must be fed by triumph and increase 
of means. Reaction can only be pro- 
duced by giving it determined resist- 
ance, covering it with defeat, withering 
its potency, and blasting its hopes. 

The Tories as a party now stand on 
the assailed institutions ; and there is 
little prospect that either they or the 
Whigs will ever regain popular favour ; 
they must always be, as they are, the 
especial objects of Radical hatred. 
The sacrifice of institutions has so far 
reduced their power, that it is doubtful 
whether they can hold office, and the 
least additional sacrifice will exclude 
them from it for ever. Let them take 
the most trifling one themselves, and it 
will suffice to transfer the reins of 
power to those who will make their 
ruin complete and irretrievable. 

Reform of “ proved abuses” and re- 
dress of “ real grievances” constitute 
one of the first duties of a government. 
Most wise and necessary is the ground 
taken by the present ministers; but it 
is the first duty of a government to 
preserve institutions. Reform must be 
carefully distinguished from change, 
and the latter must be rigidly examined 
with regard to its effects on power. 
The last hope of the Tories rests, not 
on altering and frittering away the com- 
ponent parts of the constitution, but in 
rendering them more effective and 
stable ; and particularly in turning the 
cry for reform to matters which do not 
affect them. 

The election has done much towards 


CARRINGTON 


Beavtirut are the moral relations of 
social life; and, as the head of all, 
passing beautiful is that of Parent and 
Child. No higher connects God with 
man than that of Father and Son. 
Verily, in this there is a mystery — but 
it is holy—and with mere idle words 
we violate it not. Silence shall muse 
its meaning —and in solitude shall its 
significance be felt. To the busy, 
populous world, it is as a common 
dream, though the most special vision 
ever granted to the rapt spirit of best 
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improving the state of public feeling, 
by placing party contention on the 
proper ground. Again, the Tory part 
of the community has displayed on its 
banners the watchword of devotion to 
the constitution. Let ministers imitate 
as well as cherish this noble spirit,-— 
let them boldly and explicitly declare 
that the aristocracy shall be protected 
—the church shall be saved —the holy 
edifice of right and liberty of which 
they are the servants shall not be 
touched for injury — that the time has 
come when every thing shall be made 
secondary to repressing the spirit of 
revolutionary innovation and change. 
Let them do this, and they will not 
lack supporters; let them act differ- 
ently, and all is lost. 

It is as essential to strengthen the 
friend and oppose the enemy abroad as 
it is at home. All connexion with the 
wholesale destroyers of aristocracy and 
established religion must be avoided ; 
the union must be with the real re- 
formers, who combine defence of in- 
stitution with correction of abuse— 
who begin reform at the right end— 
purify law and remodel society before 
they touch government in its shape— 
who prepare the requisite materials for 
a new fabric before they pull down the 
old one. On the Spanish question, 
foreign policy in the bulk must turn. 
If ministers adhere to the French al- 
liance, and carry the interference to 
the intended extent, they will be bound 
to act regularly with the revolutionary 
part of Europe; and their foreign 
policy will soon expel them from office 
for ever. 
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instructed prophet, and older but ruder 
seer. 

And is not a poet a prophet? Ay, 
and the consideration adds delight to 
the pleasing instance of the highest 
moral relation, as expressed in the 
circumstance of a son piously editing 
the poems of his deceased father. The 
title pages of the little volumes before 
us are, on this account, pregnant with 
divinest thoughts. Simple words! 
The Collected Poems of the late 
N. T. Carrington, edited by his Son, 


* The Collected Poems of the late N. T. Carrington, edited by his son, H. E. 
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H. E. Carrington. Simple, but how 
sublime, when thus interpreted! It is 
in this way, reader, that you should 
peruse all things ; and, take our word 
for it, you would then find matter of 
solemn meditation in the meanest 
announcements. 

Carrington was indeed a poet—one 
of those who demonstrated the poetic 
power in him by his triumph over 
adverse environment. He wasa greater 
poet than his works bespeak him— 
under more favourable auspices, his 
soul would have put forth more bright- 
ness ; but, though clouded, it is a star, 
and its beams are detected struggling 
through, with strength above the com- 
mon. 

His path in life was like the Moor 
which fe made the subject of his song 
—barren to others, it was not so to him; 
for to the poet it is given to make the 
desert blossom as the rose. 

N. T.* Carrington was born in 1777, 
in the town of Plymouth; and soon 
after his birth his parents removed to 
Plymouth-Dock. His father was em- 
ployed in the yard, and carried on 
also the business of a grocer. At the 
age of fifteen he apprenticed our author 
to a Mr. Thomas Fox, a measurer— 
a profession for which he was totally 
unfit. ‘ Mild and meek by nature,” 
says he (in some memoirs left for 
posthumous publication by his son, 
and inserted in the biographical preface 
with which these volumes are intro- 
duced), “ fond of literary pursuits, and 
inordinately attached to reading, it is 
strange that a mechanical profession 
should have been chosen for me. It 
was principally, however, my own 
fault. My father was attached to the 
dock-yard, and wished to see me in it; 
and as the popular prejudice in those 
days among the boys of the town was 
in favour of the yard, I was carried 
away by the prevailing mania, and 
was accordingly bound apprentice. 
This, however, had scarcely been done, 
when I repented, and too late found 
that I had embraced a calling foreign 
to my inclinations. Dissatisfaction 
followed ; and the noise and bustle 
of a dock-yard were but ill suited to a 
mind predisposed to reflection and the 
quietest and most gentle pursuits. The 
ruffianism (I will not change the term) 
of too many of the apprentices, and, 
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indeed, of too many of the men, 
sickened me. Let no parent place his 
child in the iahanal at Plymouth, 
unless he have previously ascertained 
that his health, strength, _— cou- 
rage, and general habits of thinking and 
acting, will make him a match for the 
desperate spirits with whom he will 
have to contend. I hope that the con- 
dition of the Yard in respect to the 
apprentices is now ameliorated ; but 
I cannot help, although I have been 
emancipated so long, and am now 
fifty-three years of age—I cannot, 
I say, refrain from registering my 
detestation of the blackguardism which 
did prevail in the Yard at the time of 
my unfortunate apprenticeship.” 

Young Carrington’s situation in the 
dock-yard became every day more dis- 
agreeable to him, so that at the end of 
three years he ran away, and entered 
himself on board a ship of war, and, 
during the short time he was afloat, 
he was present at the defeat of the 
Spanish fleet by Sir John Jervis, off 
Cape St. Vincent, on the 14th of Fe- 
bruary, 1797. In commemoration of 
this event he wrote some verses, which 
were the first he ever composed. They 
attracted, says his biographer, the notice 
and commendation of his captain, who 
ordered the youthful writer into his 
presence, bestowed on him a severe, 
but kindly-meant, lecture on the rash- 
ness of his conduct, and said he should 
prove how desirous he was to promote 
his welfare by dismissing him from a 
service to which he was by no means 
suited, and sending him, as soon as 
possible, home to his friends. This 
was done the moment the ship arrived 
in England ;—his parents forgave the 
rebellion against their authority which 
had led to this naval freak, and he 
was allowed at last freely to follow the 
bent of his inclination in the choice of 
a profession. He fixed upon that ofa 
schoolmaster. 

Removing to Maidstone in Kent, 
he married in 1805, where he pursued 
his trade of teaching, and formed 
pleasing connexions among “ the fine- 
spirited inhabitants,” as he always 
called the people of that town, by 
whom he was highly respected. The 
scenery of this beautiful neighbourhood 
was, in his hours of relaxation, fitted 
to his taste, —“ the picturesque vale of 


* It is a great defect in the son’s Memoirs, that he has not put the Christian 
names of his father at length. 
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Aylesford, the precipitous and wood- 
crested hills of Boxley, the fertile fields 
of Farleigh, and the grey and crum- 
bling ruins of Allington Castle, with the 
placid Medway in its front, winding 
gracefully towards the sea amid herbage 
of the freshest green and luxuriant 
woods of infinitely varied leaf.” Here 
he remained about five years, and 
then returned to Plymouth-Dock for 
the purpose of educating the sons of 
the many friends he had there. The 
academy which he accordingly esta- 
blished (1809) was conducted by him 
without intermission, until about six 
months of his death in 1830; employ- 
ing himself in this duty, with the ex- 
ception of not more than two hours 
a-day for meals, from seven in the 
morning until half-past seven in the 
evening during the summer, and from 
nine in the morning until eight at 
night in winter. It was either before 
his hour of commencing business, or 
after that of closiug, that he occupied 
himself in literary composition. 

The fact just mentioned his son 
rightly esteems of great importance, 
and regarding it writes in the following 
interesting manner :— 

“T say it to his honour—and I feel 
proud in saying it—that, ardently at- 
tached as he was to his poetical pursuits, 
he never suffered thera to interfere in the 
slightest degree with the duties of the 
situation in which it had pleased Provi- 
dence to place him. Nothing but severe 
illness could keep him from his avoca- 
tions one moment after, or induce him 
to quit them one moment before, the re- 
gularly appointed time. His scrupulous. 
ness on this point was indeed extreme ; 
and he often made it a matter of pardon- 
able self-congratulation that he had never 
suffered his literary inclinations, strong 
as they were, to interfere with the routine 
of his daily business. He did not, how- 
ever, always obtain credit for this con- 
scientious attention to the duties of his 
profession. More than one pupil was 
removed from his care, on the absurd 
supposition that he neglected his busi- 
ness by writing poetry in school hours! 
* What an idea of poetry,’ said he to me 
on one of these occasions, ‘must this man 
have, to suppose it possible for me, or 
any one else, to compose amid the rest- 
lessness and stunning din of sixty boys ! 
But there is one comfort in the matter ; 
I cannot be angry with such a man.’” 

This is ever the story of sorrows that 
genius has to tell—such is ever the 
suspicion to which it is subject. The 
world understands it not; it is jealous 
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of its honours. What knew it, or cared 
it, for the depression succeeding the 
fatigues of the day which Carrington 
never lost; or for the relaxation which 
his spirit experienced in composition 
at the pensive and abstracted time 
when he retired to shut it out? It 
is this very exclusion that excites its 
spleen: if a man indulges, he must 
indulge in its company, or it will bear 
malice. Write verses in an evening ! 
—a schoolmaster, too, over wearied 
all day long with writing !— it is past 
all credit. Stuff! they must, or they 
ought to have been written, if he would 
write them at all, in school time—and 
the evening spent with his friends in 
convivial cheer at home or abroad! 
That there should, in the solitary study 
at home, be as great and as generous 
pleasure in the making of poetry, is 
inconceivable by them-—-and they re- 
sent the supposition accordingly. It 
is the part of superior genius, however, 
to pardon these, and what other of- 
fences, to all such; for verily they 
know not what they do. Their igno- 
rance is pitiable, insomuch as they 
never can by any possibility partake 
of the virtue and its delight that they 
despise. 

From the year 1797 to 1818, Car- 
rington continued to write occasional 
pieces, which were published in the 
provincial papers and in some Lon- 
don periodicals, under the signature 
N.T.C. These productions, we are 
informed, attracted much attention, 
particularly in Devonshire, to which 
their subjects principally related. He 
now resolved on collecting these into 
a volume; but, desirous of preceding 
them by a poem of some length, he 
“ roughed out” his Banks of Tamar ; 
and his volume under that title, con- 
taining all which he had up to that 
time written, issued from the press 
in 1820. “ It was,” says his son, 
“ received with considerable favour, 
was spoken of in very high terms by 
the London and provincial periodicals, 
and it gained him the friendship of 
many leading noblemen and gentlemen 
of the West of England.” We believe, 
however, we may say that it was not 
very generally known, until some time 
after the appearance of Dartmoor ; and 
even now is a pleasure to come to most 
readers. 

The Banks of Tamar, it must be 
confessed, is an inferior poem. The 
address to morning with which it 
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opens is commonplace: it may, how- 
ever, be permitted to the authot, from 
the love which he must have felt for 
its earlier hours, as these were part of 
the time devoted by him to poetic 
musing. For this it may be allowed 
an “ enthusiastic harp,” though humble, 
to sweep her “ praise in glowing num- 
bers ;” albeit 
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“« The lyre of ages and the hymns of bards 
Have welcomed her, and still the nations 
hail 

With wide acclaim her birth.” 

Anon he launches into the praise of 
his native Devon, and his verse gathers 
in strength and energy as it proceeds. 
The schoolmaster then digresses in 
praise of holiday pleasures :-— 




















** Let not moralists 
Decry the inspiring holiday !—the flight 
From all the pain, the bustle of the world! 
Let not the cynic look with jaundiced eye 
On those enlivening hours, which, like the bursts 
Of sunshine on the wayworn pilgrim’s head, 
Dispel the mental gloom. They are the salt 
Of this our short existence ; they beguile 
The rugged road of life; they often brace 
Anew the slackened nerves, refresh the brain, 
Rouse up the spirits, and revive the heart ! 
Let him not look with stern, reproving glance 
On the snatched joys of those poor prisoners 
Whom the harsh gaoler, Business, in his gripe 
Fastens but too securely. Man is bound 



























































































































































By artificial ties, where cities rear 

Their huge circumference : but how he longs 

To quit them for a season! how he strives, 

Like some imprisoned bird that droops within 

Its bars, to leave existing ties behind, 

And feel the breeze of heaven upon his cheeks — 

The uncontaminated breeze —and rove 

Tn the broad fields, or skim the river’s breast, 

A joyous denizen of earth. To him 

How grand the mountain’s os brow — how sweet, 


How doubly sweet, are sunny va 


es—how wave 


The wanton woods — how freshly flow the streams, 
Responsive to the song of morn and eve! 

He sees a million beauties which the sons 

Of leisure miss; for they, with heedless step 
And vacant eye, stroll oft among the works, 
The miracles of nature, unimpressed 

By all they see, and undelighted too 

At the soft sounds that ever are abroad,—- 
The hum of bee, the whispering of the breeze, 
The rush of wings, the leap of sportive fish, 
The sky’s clear gong, the music of the leaf, 
And the melodious lapses of the rills.” 


These humanities come with good 
effect in a descriptive poem. They 
give that feeling which is so much 
wanted in all productions of this kind. 
Here the writer’s personal character 
adds an almost dramatic interest. He 
introduces it often into Dartmoor ; and 
there are two or three separate poems 
of much sweetness inspired by the 
same theme. 

By and by, we have some touching 
reflections on home and local sympathy ; 
a subject on which the Rev. R. Polwhele 
has written so graceful a poem. Car- 
rington is fond of trees ;—of oak, and 
elm, and chestnut, and cedar, and 
cork, he sings with superior rapture. 





In praise of the seasons, also, he is en- 
thusiastic ;—spring, summer, autumn, 
visit Mount Edgcumbe with peculiar 
inspiration, and the poet partakes of 
its accesses. Thus is he prepared for 
introduction to the Banks of Tamar, 
as he rolls 


‘* His sinuous course ’mid foliage, flowers 
and songs, 

Until he mingles with the azure Sound, 

The reservoir of rivers.” 


Erelong, from a “ brow sublime,” the 

poet gains a Vision of the Sea— 

‘The great and fathomless ocean, 
swathing round 

As with a girdle this stupendous earth. 
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Nay, but it is only in spirit that he is 
on the “ wind-swept crest of majestic 
Staddon,” for in body he is on the 
waters ; he has raised the summer sail, 
and unloosed the wanton streamer to 
the winds, bound on a delightful 
voyage. 
** Such scenes 
Await us, as the memory well may hold 
While life retains a pulse. The surging 
snake 
Has not more folds than Tamar ; but ere 
noon, 
Each wood-fringed headland doubled, we 
shall pause 
Beneath the flashing Weir.” 
Be itso. Accordingly, with favouring 


breezes and filled sails, the poet and 
his friends leave tranquil Thanckes 
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behind their boat, but not without a 
tribute to its hero, “ illustrious Graves” 
—a name never to be forgotten while 
the victory of the 1st of June shall be 
gratefully remembered. They “ glide 
through lines of stately ships,” and tell 
tales the while of old glories — 


‘* Of battles won on the great sea; of 
chiefs 


Whose daring flags triumphantly were 
borne 


By this or that famed vessel.” 


But it is now a time of peace, and 
occupation is hushed on all the decks. 
Not so in the arsenal, where science 
lays the solid keel, and genius gra- 
dually oe the ship “ for the 
impressive launch.” 

** The day 


Arrives ; the Atlantic tide is swelling high 


To place her on its bosom. 


O’er her decks 


The streamers wave all-gallantly ; around 
Enlivening music floats ; while myriads crowd 
Where the bold vessel on her rapid plane 

Sits proudly. Hark! the intrepid artisans 
Remove her last supports ;—a breathless pause 
Holds the vast multitude ;—a moment she 
Remains upon her slope, then starts ; and now 
Rushing sublimely to the flashing deep, 

Amid the shouts of thousands she descends ; 
Then rises buoyantly, a graceful pile, 

To float supinely on fhe blue Hamoaze, 

Till England the winged miracle shall send 
To bear her dreaded banner round the globe.” 


Pleasant is the party in the boat, 
and welcome to them whatever rises, 
“ breezy hill, warm valley, bay with 
hamlets edged, sinuous creek,” and the 
village of Weston. Winged, however, 
by the gales, their bark waits not, but 
hastens past these and other scenes, 
which the shore on either side presents : 

‘* Nor is wanting oft, 
Dotting the wandering flood, the varying 
sail 
Of barge, or fishing bark, or painted skiff 
Of joyous voyagers.” 
But majestic Trematon is sacred to 


Saltash, with its gardened slopes, 
restores his serenity; and the tower 
of Bude awakens those feelings which 
belong to the combination of “ the 
rural and the grand.” From this 
“ high stand” the Tamar may be seen 
with advantage: it seems from thence 
as if enclasped by the green hills, and 
were but a lake itself. But not on that 
‘¢ airy brow” are we, but on the broad 
river, and contemplating “ yon spa- 
cious bay, so beautifully fringed.” 
Next Moditon,a residence deep seated 
in the foliage of a hill; and the church 


desolation, and the poet sympathises 


of Botusfleming — 
with the relics of past greatness. 


‘© Who loves not, 
At happy distance, to discover thus 
The house of God uplift its ancient walls, 
Wreathed in the verdant honours of the year ? 
Within that sacred fane have race on race, 
The children of the upland and the dale, 
Devoutly worshipp’d ;— and beneath the mounds, 
The grassy mounds which stud the village yard, 
Withdrawn to rest at last. O’er some of these 
The flight of centuries has pass’d —alas, 
Above the wept remains of others, yet 
The fresh-reared hillock waves not in the wind 
Its friendly robe of green.” 
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The church of Landulph is also beheld : — 


« Oft at eve 
The voyager that skirts thy peaceful strand 
Lists to thy cheerful bells, that fling a peal 
Of melody upon his ear. The tones 
Of changeful village bells are ever heard 


With pleasure ; but in spot so sweet as this 


Are heard with deep emotion. 


Landulph holds 


The ashes of a Constantine.” 


Tamerton, with her Bidlake, and 
her Howard ! welcome; and welcome 
the unassuming stream of Tavy ! 
Hail to the ancient house of Warleigh ! 
hail to Maristowe! But to Bere Al- 
ston no hail be given; for mining 
there has ruined nature, and poisoned 
the very air with arsenic, deadliest of 
mephitic vapours. Some very com- 
mon place reflections occur at this part 
of the poem, which, if the author were 
alive, we would entreat him to ex- 
punge. Glad are we, therefore, “ to 
seek the charms of famed Pentil- 
lie,” and with joy we ply our barge of 
ae round the “ flying shores” of 

amar, and pleased we follow the 
course of the river, 


*¢ till, wrapt in shade, 
We moor our bark beneath thy groves, 
Cotehele !” 


Just at this point, the poet res- 
cues the memory of Sir James Tillie 
from the reproach which had long un- 
justly clung to it. For the particulars 
we must refer the reader to Mr. Gil- 


pin’s Observations on the Scenery of 


the West of England, and to Mr. Gil- 
bert’s History of Cornwall, or to the 
notes to the Banks of Tamar. The 
descriptions that follow of the reedy 
shores of Devon, and the apostrophes 
addressed to the sons of the vale and 
mountain, are classically and chastely 
beautiful. The picture of the Nor- 
thumbrian seaman is excellent; but 
the episode of Honestus and his daugh- 
ter Eliza is an ordinary tale of seduc- 
tion told with little power, and quite 
unworthy at this time of day of a new 
poet. In better taste are the allusions 
to “the days of old.” Time has 
passed swiftly with us; and, lo! we 
are already within view of Calstock, 
with its village church and straw-roofed 
cottages. Mason sung of the turrets 
of Harewood, wherein were happy 
and miserable Athelwold and Elfrida ; 
a they exist not now, if ever they 
did. 

But noon has passed, and we have 
appetites; and here, between Calstock 


and Morwellham, we have a pavilion, 

already prepared, in which, under the 

surrounding leafage, we may rest and 

regale ourselves, thanks to Squire 

Franklin ! 

* The choice repast is ended, and we 
hoist 

Once more the sail; for now a gentle 
breeze 

Dimples the bosom of the river. Day 

Has lost its radiance and its fervours 
fierce, 

And evening hastes with cool refreshing 
breath, 

To soothe and renovate the panting 
world.” 


But now the tide is on the turn — 
has turned, and rolls rapidly back. 
The Chimney Rock commands atten- 
tion, and has it willingly. 

« But farewell, 
Dread chronicle of centuries! we haste 
To moor our skiff awhile, where on the 
ear 
Delighted falls the music of the Weir!” 


Brief has been this day of pleasure, 
though so many enjoyments have been 
crowded into it— apparently brief, but 
really how long, if time is to be num- 
bered by the sum of sensations it con- 
tains. 

Ay, many delights have risen upon 
our soul during the perusal of this 
poem. How, then, dare we call it an 
inferior one? Shall we recall the rash 
assertion? It was not rash. The 
poem is inferior on account of its rhe- 
toricianism, if we may coin a word. 
Carrington’s style is prose—good prose, 
disposed into syllables of alternate ac- 
cents. His blank verse wants breaking 
up,—it is too rotund —it is technical 
—it is pedantic. His descriptions, 
also, deal in generals, and not in patti- 
culars,— there are no artist touches. 
In his characters nothing dramatic 
occurs—in his sentiments no novelty. 
His feelings are conventional — his 
thoughts lie on the surface. We lack 
the far-reaching scope of vision — the 
subtlety of emotion—to be found in 
the great poets of all ages, and of the 
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present in potion. At the same 
time, few, if any, faults are to be de- 
tected. With quite enough of the 
schoolmaster, we have too little of the 
student of nature, whether in that 
outer world or inner. 

In all this, no censure lies at the door 
of Carrington ; his circumstances are 
alone to blame. Great must have been 
the genius of the man, to have found 
in their too-limited sphere, materials of 
poetic interest, and elaborated them 
into the harmony realised in the march 
and flow of numbers deficient neither 
in vigour nor variety, though wanting 
those more delicate movements which 
only experience of another kind than 
was permitted him can possibly suggest 
to a poet, far less enable him to pro- 
duce. 

Ofa far more intricate structure of 
verse is the poem of Dartmoor. This 
production, by which he was first made 
known to the public, owes its origin to 
the circumstance of the Royal Society 
of Literature having, in 1824, offered a 
premium for the best poem on the 
subject. That premium, as is well 
known, was deservedly won by Mrs. 
Hemans, Carrington’s having been 
never submitted to the competition, as 
the premium was awarded several 
months before he became aware that the 
time for presenting it had gone by, no 
notice of that occasion having met his 
observation. With the region whose 
wild and magnificent scenery was to be 
described he was intimately acquainted. 
He frequently alludes to it in the 
Banks of Tamar, and had resided 
nearly all his life near its western 
border, and for above thirty years had 
been in the habit of occasionally ex- 
ploring its vast and savage solitudes. 
Having, however, missed the object for 
which the poem was written, he threw 
it aside, till at length it came under the 
notice of the late W. Burt, Esq, the 
literary secretary of the Plymouth 
Chamber of Commerce, who coun- 
selled its publication ; and in 1826 it 
accordingly appeared, with valuable 
historical and topographical notes by 
that gentleman, and etchings of scenery 
by P. H. Rogers, Esq., then of Stone- 
house, Devon. 

Such was the success of this poem 
that a second edition became necessary, 
and was sent to press in about six 
weeks after the appearance of the first. 
The king (George the Fourth, munifi- 
cent patron of letters as he always was,) 
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ordered his opinion of the poem to be 
transmitted in the shape of fifty guineas, 
and followed it up with other marks of 
kindness and condescension, to the 
author, 

Dartmoor was all the more a triumph, 
as an impression was abroad that the 
subject was wholly unfit for the purposes 
of poetry ; but, ashissonrightly observes, 
“they who entertain such an opinion 
know very littleofthat romantic solitude. 
They have never traced the turbulent 
mountain torrent from its source, down 
through the rock-strewed glen to the 
luxuriant valleys of the south, where 
its fresh waters give life and green 
beauty to the softened landscape ; they 
have never lingered round any of the 
thousand springs that ‘ gush up in 
secret’-—loved haunts of the water- 
ouzel, whose silver voice is heard near 
them through the long summer day; 
they have not gazed from the shivering 
top of Dewerstone on the hawk scream- 
ing and sailing round his eyrie in that 
majestic cliff; nor thrown a delighted 
glance on the course of the Cad, brawl- 
ing for ever over his wild and rugged 
channel. Their footfalls have not 
aroused the timid hare from his refuge 
in the ‘silently decaying’ wood of 
Wistman; nor, on a rich autumnal 
evening, have they beheld, from the 
elevated brow of Sheepstor, the sun 
setting in mellowed glory behind the 
distant and broken ridges of the Corn- 
ish mountains. It would, indeed, be 
difficult to find a more poetical subject, 
—for Dartmoor is hallowed by the 
most interesting associations, and forms 
of beauty and of grandeur everywhere 
meet the eye of a close observer of na- 
ture. The purple heath-bell springs 
up beneath his feet—the variegated 
lichen encrusts the shivered rock — 
the creeping moss sheds a loveliness 
over the moist hill-side—the fern 
waves gracefully in the passing wind— 
the spiral foxglove displays its speckled 
bosom — the tall reed, and the glossy 
plumes of the cotton rush, nod in the 
same breeze that wafts along the deli- 
cate thistle-down —the torrent fills the 
glen with romantic music— the moun- 
tain-bee hums his soothing lullaby, and 
the song of many a melodious bird 
echoes sweetly amid the foaming crags. 
He, however, who wishes to behold 
the moorland in its utmost magnifi- 
cence should visit it when the wintry 
gale is fiercely howling around —when 
the tors are clothed in the majesty of 
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the tempest—when the murmur of 
every little brook is swollen into a 
voice of power — when the lightnings 
have unbound their ‘ blue and arrowy 
pinions ;’ and he who dares, at that 
fearful hour, to confront the angry 
spirits of the storm in this their heredi- 
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tary and undisputed strong-hold, will 
be amply repaid for his perils by the 
feelings of grandeur and sublimity 
which will then steal into his mind.” 

The opening of the poem isstartling, 
and fine. 


** Lovely Devonia! land of flowers and songs! 
To thee the duteous lay. Thou hast a cloud 
For ever in thy sky—a breeze, a shower, 

For ever on thy meads; yet where shall man, 
Pursuing spring around the globe, refresh 
His eye with scenes more beauteous than adorn 


Thy fields of matchless verdure, 


Not the south — 


The glowing south —with all its azure skies, 


And aromatic groves, and fruits that melt 

At the rapt touch, and deep-hued flowers that light 
Their tints at zenith suns — has charms like thine, 
Though fresh the gale that ruffles thy wild seas, 
And wafts the frequent cloud. I own the power 
Of Local Sympathy, that o’er the fair 

Throws more divine allurement, and o’er all 

The great more grandeur ; and my kindling muse, 
Fired by the universal passion, pours 

Haply a partial lay. Forgive the strain 
Enamoured ; for to man, in every clime, 

The sweetest, dearest, noblest spot below, 

Is that which gives him birth ; and long it wears 
A charm unbroken, and its honour’d name, 
Hallowed by memory, is fondly breathed 

With his last lingering sigh.” 


This were worthy of Akenside. The 
poet proceeds with repetitions of the 
praises already bestowed in the Banks 
of Tamar on spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter. We are glad, however, to 
meet them here again with variations. 


was not celebrated in that poem. In 
this, we hear ‘ his voice majestically 
urging on the loud sea-storm.’ But to 
the poet more welcome is the spring— 
to him on whom ‘ the sun had seldom 
shone —a freeman— 


Stern winter, also, if we recollect aright, 


“ free to rove 
At morn, and hear the feathery nations pour 
Their strains full-hearted, ere thy ray has drunk 
The dew-drop of the vale ; to hear the rills 
In joyful tumult rush adown thy slopes, 
Devonia! and with lightsome step to scale 
Thy hills green-breasted, and delighted view 
The infinite of prospect ; free at noon, 
By fringed brooks, in meditative mood, 
To rest where nothing breaks the hallowed pause 
But lapse of living waters ; free at eve 
To tread some sun-illumined ridge, and gaze 
Enraptured on the cloud that sails the west 
With hues celestial tinged, and hear the song 
That bids the day farewell: how seldom free, 
Through life’s dull, dreary, heartless round, at night, 
Dear night! to draw my curtain on the world, 
Invoke the muse, commune with ages past, 
And feast on all the luxury of books.” 


Thus the poet goes on renewing, in 
improved strains, the sentiments al- 
ready expressed in his preceding poem. 
Next we meet with the recurrence of 
the “ Holiday ;” but not in the groves 
of Cotehele, or by the leafy marge of 


Plym, will he linger,-no—he hastens 
“to taste the freshness of the moor- 
land gale.” Life and health is in it,— 
and the region itself is recommended 
to his fancy by many associations — 
which he thus memorialises :— 
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«* Dartmoor! thou wert to me, in childhood’s hour, 


A wild and wondrous region. 


Day by day, 


Arose upon my youthful eye thy belt 

Of hills mysterious, shadowy, clasping all 

Thy green and cheerful landscapes sweetly spread 
Around my home, and with a stern delight 


I gazed on thee. 


How often on the speech 


Of the half savage peasant have I hung, 

To hear of rock-crowned heights on which the cloud 
For ever rests; and wilds stupendous, swept 

By mightiest storms ; of glen, and gorge, and cliff 
Terrific, beetling o’er the stone-strewed vale ; 

And giant masses, by the midnight flash 

Struck from the mountain’s burning brow, and hurled 
Into the foaming torrent! and of forms 

That rose amid the desert, rudely shaped 

By superstition’s hands when time was young ; 
And of the dead —the warrior-dead—who sleep 


Beneath the hallowed cairn ! 


My native fields, 


Though peerless, ceased to please. The flowery vale, 
The breezy hill, the river, and the wood,— 
Island, reef, headland, and the circling sea, 
Associated by the sportful hand 

Of nature in a thousand views divine — 

Or grand or lovely—to my roving eye 
Displayed in vain their infinite of charms ; 

I thought on thy will world —to me a world — 
Mysterious Dartmoor, dimly seen, and prized 
For being distant — and untrod ; and still, 
Where'er I wandered —still, my wayward eye 


Rested on thee !” 


But he has since trod it; and even 
now his feelings towards the moor, 
fields, woods, harvests, and meads 
with conscious herds, make a land- 
scape of interesting beauty about it,— 
but itself is desolate and naked. No 
guardian fence—no hedgerow, woven 
wild of hazel or sunny hawthorn, in- 
terspersed with the broad-spreading 
oak, or leafy elm, or holly— 


‘* pointing to the moorland storm 
Its hardy fearless leaf.” 


Wonder it is to us that the poet can 
look with satisfaction on the intrusion 
of the railway here, through the rock of 
ages, hills abrupt, and: caverns deep ; 
but perhaps the windings of “ its mazy 
tracks” pleased him,—as if it re- 
sembled Wordsworth’s river wandering 
at its own sweet will; or perhaps he 
detected what poetry is in science. In 
science, a* any rate, he recognised the 
will, if he .ailed to find it in the work 
of its creation. ‘ The will,” saith he, 
“ of science guides its vast meanders 
on.” And again—“ The depths of 
solitudes primeval now resound with 
the glad voice of man.” Thus he pro- 
ceeds, lauding labour at the expence of 
the mighty tors whose forcible sup- 
pression he anticipates with satisfac- 
tion—if not delight. Nay — “on 


Fancy’s gaze delicious visions rise — 
The wilderness, no longer rock-strewed, 
blossoms as the rose.” And future 
time shall see the reproach of Dartmoor 
swept away ; no longer shall she 
‘ sleep the sleep of death, 
And shame the map of England!” 
But why shame? Why should that 
wild heath suggest such sentiment of 
shame to a poet’s heart? Its rudeness 
has peculiar charms for imagination— 
nay, its barrenness is beautiful. The 
banks of Lara, and the pensile woods 
of Saltram, and the romantic vale of 
Bickleigh, and the heath of Roborough, 
and the hamlet of Meavy, with its 
stream, are passed. And now the hill 
of Walkhampton is ascended, and 
above us frowns the Tor— 
“« Triumphant o’er decay! Art thou not 
old 
As the aged sun, and did not his first 
beam 
Glance on thy new-formed forehead ; or 
art thou 
But born of the Deluge, mighty one ?” 
Well demanded, sir poet! for 
“‘ Wed almost to eternity—secure 
In their own strength, proud baffling all 
the rage 
Of the defeated elements, and all E 
The ceaseless injuries of time—remain 
The columns of the wilderness.” 
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Cornubia — Tamar and Hamoaze- 
bay—recur in this new song. Then 
proceeds he to celebrate the level land- 
scape of England,— gay the broad 
champaign, yet, dwelt on too long, mo- 
notonous ; but a rising and varied pro- 
spect is infinite in pleasure. Nigh the 
banks of the Tamar Brent Tor rises a 
dark solitary mass even in the glorious 
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sunshine, yet on its very brow bearing 
a chapel. The episode of Mercator is 
better than that of Honestus. But we 
must seek the bosom of the moor. 
Here the seasons make no impression ; 
yet the moorland lark—albeit no 
grass nor corn be provided for his com- 
foit, 


“ owns 


The influence of the vernal hour, and makes 
Heaven’s concave echo with a livelier song 
Than swells above the flowery mead. Behold 
How swiftly up the aereal way he climbs, 

Nor intermits his strains, but sings, and mounts, 
Untired, till love recall him to the breast 


Of the dark moor. 


O dear to him that moor 


Beyond the most luxuriant spot which earth 
Boasts in her ample round ; for there his mate, 
Listening his lay, expectant sits, and there, 
From morn to eve incessant, claiming food, 

In mossy circle swathed, his nurslings rest.” 


Beautiful is morning, though rising 
ou a desert; not birds alone love it, 
but the bee, the butterfly, make there- 
with the great creation teem with 
beauty, grace, and motion. The plant 
erica profusely springs over the path. 


The rocks piled on the slopes take apt 
semblances of time-hallowed _battle- 
ments with rugged chasms fearfully 
yawning — and towers sublime, rifted 
as by the lightning-stroke, or struck by 
war’s resistless bolts. 


** The mouldering arch — 
The long withdrawing aisle,— the shattered shrine,— 
The altar gray with age,— the sainted niche,— 
The choir, breeze-swept, where once the solemn hymn 
Upswelled,— the tottering column,— pile on pile 
Fantastic,— the imagination shapes 


Amid these wrecks enormous. 
. 


* * 


O’er all 


The rude but many-coloured lichen creeps ; 
And on the airy summit of yon bill, 
Clasping the Tor’s majestic brow is seen 

The dark funereal ivy, cheerless plant! 
Which Death and Desolation wreathe around 
Their haggard brows for ever !” 


The Tors, so often named, are emi- 
nences rising abruptly up, crowned 
with huge piles of stone. The poet’s 
footfall has alarmed the falcon; and 
nobly he paints his wheeling around 
his native cliff, or circling the old tor, 
or — in mid-air, or with triumph 
and rush, sweeping by his enemy, and 
with hoarse scream bursting indignantly 
down the vale. The prison, with the 
French captives, next claims his atten- 
tion, and give occasion to a tale of 
yore —Augustin and a maid of Pro- 
vence. But see, on high Tor-Royal 
lifts its brow! whose slopes have been 
planted with flax—the azure-blossomed 
flax. For this Tyrwhitt, the enterpris- 


ing, deserves all praise. Yet we acknow- 
ledge that we like not that the poet 
should call the heath by the ungentle 
epithet of unprofitable, and name the 
lichen and the moss worthless,— and 
all only because they have been sub- 
stituted by a “ belt of generous ver- 
dure.” Has he not before sung sweetly 
in praise of heath, of lichen, and of 
moss? This blowing hot and cold 
likes us not; and therefore willingly 
we give hail to “‘ Deserted Crockern,” 
whose sides are unadorned with wav- 
ing crops, or leaf, or flowers! What 
then? Here once the fathers of the 
forest held the parliament that gave the 
forest law. 


* Ye legislators, nursed 
In lap of modern luxury, revere 
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The venerable spot, where, simply clad 

And breathing mountain breezes, sternly sat 
The hardy mountain Council. O’er them bent 
No other dome but that which in the cloud 

Sails — the blue dome of heaven. The ivy hung 
Its festoons round the Tor, and at the foot 

Of that rude fabric — piled by nature — bloomed 
The heath-flower. Still the naked hill uprears, 
Sublime, its granite pyramid, and while 

The statue, and the column, and the fane 
Superb, the boast of Man, in fairer climes, 
Crockern ! than thine, have strewed the groaning earth 
With beauteous ruin,— the enduring Tor, 
Baffling the elements and fate, remains 

Claiming our reverence — that proudly towered 
Of old, above the Senate of the Moor.” 


It is now noon —the silence and the solitude of noon: no lark, no bee, no 


chirp, nor song, 


** Nor rush of stream, nor leap of waterfall, 
Nor cry of the fierce hawk, nor flow of rill, 


To break the oppressive pause. 


I pass between 


The granite masses that bestrew the wild, 
And gaze on each huge eminence that rears 
Its rude-piled tor to heaven ; and deeply feel 
How on the traveller’s soul thy calm profound 
Must fall, Palmyra! as with awe-struck eye 
He views thy lonely desolations ; — views 
The pillars of the wilderness arise 


Above the desert-sand.” 


Here are relics of the dwellings of 
the Danmonii ; and here in other days 
were forests, rude encampments, and 
rural houses: but now all is desert, 
save one aged wood of dwarf oaks, 
with their roots starved in a rocky 
soil—** the lonely wood of Wistman !” 
The moor pants beneath the monarch 
sun, and the poet wishes for the luxu- 
riant fields where Tamar flows. Seldom 
is this region free from clouds, and in 
the season of the snow it is indeed 
terrible. A storm in Dartmoor bears 
little resemblance to storms in general. 
It is awful, perilous, astounding, and 
pitiless ; and wo to the stranger who, 
ina dark night and without a guide, 
is forced to encounter it! Peace to 
the peasant-boy, whose doom this poem 
celebrates, and who, unwept, unheard, 
poured his parting groan on the moor- 
land gale, fate-smitten by the bramal 
tempest! Peace, too, to the luckless 
hunter! Wild and fearful is the story 
of thy house of prayer, romantic Wid- 
dicombe! The preacher was in the 
pulpit, when suddenly the storm raged, 
and a ball of fire fell into the church 
amongst the congregation, killing four 
persons, wounding sixty-two, over- 
setting all the pews, and inflicting other 
enormous damage. The power with 
which this calamity is described attests 


a poetic spirit, capable, under better 
circumstances, of yet higher efforts. 

Many a silver streamlet crosses the 
waste: Dartmoor is, indeed, the mo- 
ther of rivers. Hence rises the Teign ; 
here roll the Dart, and Cranmere, and 
Tavy, and the Walkham, and the Plym, 
and the Cad, and the Lyd, and the 
Erme, and the Yealm; and all are 
finely characterised in numerous verse. 
Nor is the Ring Ouzel unsung — no 
river, but a bird peculiar to the scene, 
and flitting from ledge to ledge, and 
singing all the day through to the 
highland waterfall, 


*« That speaks 
To him again in strains he loves and lists 
For ever.” 


The Water Ouzel also is denizen here, 
ever-mated bird, and constant to the 
river’s banks; for his song is as the 
song of waters gurgling among pebbles, 
and he “ murmurs deliciously” in like 
strains to the stream’s voice. Nor are 
the rocks, here of iron hue, unblessed 
with other pleasures; for the snow- 
white mosses deck the sable cliffs, “as 
pearls upon the arm of the jet Ethiop.” 
Broom, and fern, and foxglove, and 
primrose, and other amenities, make 
the wild lovely. 

But the noon has declined, and the 
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first faint shadows of evening fall on 
the purpling hills; and the poet feels 
the independence nurtured in the bo- 
som of that solitude, and rises into 
unwonted sublimity: for he traces 
now the foregone action of volcano, 
earthquake, deluge. The form of “a 
Granite God,” seen on the hill’s broad 
brow, carries him back to the time of 
the Druids, and his fancy trembles 
before the human hecatomb. But now 
the moor gradually resigns its sullen- 
ness; and softer turf and flowers, such 
as the kingcup, the daisy, the violet, 
aud the harebell, suggest tenderer feel- 
ings. Pleasant is the vale, sweet are 
the playful brooklets, calm is the cool 
lake; and the patriarch oak, though 
bald of scalp and blighted of branch, 
is still a Home of Love. But scenes 
ofa sterner character ensue, loved by 
the hawk (here nobly described) and 
the dark raven. All is as a wreck! 
But the great sun is setting; and such 
a sunset! It gleams and glows through 
half-a-dozen pages of this poem, and 
concludes it in a strain of beauty which 
would have left the mind of the reader 
in delightful repose, but that the poet’s 
complainings are added at the close— 
his personal regrets that it will be long 
ere a day of such varied delights shail 
be to him again permitted by the 
Taskmaster; who, working hitherto, 
wills that his favoured creature man 
shall work, and as more favoured, 
work harder yet and harder, even as 
the creation travails in pain together 
with him until now. 

Shall we presume to criticise the 
poem we have just sketched? Forbid 
it, Recrna! We may, however, let 
his son dutifully perform a task for 
which he is much better fitted than 
ourselves. There is one testimony, he 
rightly says, in favour of his father’s 
writings, which he feels it his duty to 
offer, inasmuch as it relates to a point 
on which, from the circumstances of 
his early life, he is peculiarly qualified 
to give an opinion. He alludes to the 
striking fidelity of his father’s descrip- 
tions in the poem of Dartmoor. “ His 
pictures,” writes the son, “ of other 
scenes are equally true; but I say no- 
thing of these, because there are few 
readers of taste and observation who 
are not able to judge whether portrai- 
tures of the softer features of nature 
are or are not mainly correct, those 
features being, more or less, scattered 
over the whole-open land. But in 
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order to judge correctly touching the 
fidelity of a poem on Dartmoor, the 
reader must be absolutely acquainted, 
by actual observation, with that deso- 
late but most interesting solitude. It 
has, in truth, a character peculiarly its 
own; it is an unexampled chaos of 
the wonderful and wild. I have wan- 
dered much in my own and other 
lands, but I have seen no place like 
Dartmoor. With its three hundred 
square miles of mountain and ravine, 
rock and morass, precipice and foam- 
ing river, I became in early life most 
intimately acquainted. Many of my 
happiest days have been spent on that 
majestic moor. I have trodden at all 
hours, and in all seasons, its rugged 
and mist-swept hills, its rock-strewed 
and torrent-haunted glens, and its wide 
expanses of purple heath, stretching 
miles and miles away in utter and 
most impressive solitude. I trust, 
therefore, that I shall not be consi- 
dered presumptuous in bearing witness 
to the striking truth of my father’s 
moorland pictures. In my humble 
opinion, they are as faithful as it is 
possible for them to be. If I were 
not, on other grounds, under the deep- 
est obligations to my father, I should 
owe him my warmest acknowledgments 
for the gratification I have experienced 
from the poem to which I now more 
particularly allude, as | have been in- 
debted to the descriptions which it 
contains for the awakening of unnum- 
bered happy recollections of bygone 
times.” 

So saith the critic-son concerning 
his poet-father; and saith he not well 
and wisely? He moreover tells us, 
what we knew and all know, but what 
requires record nevertheless, that, after 
the publication of Dartmoor, Carrington 
continued as before to compose occa- 
sional pieces for the magazines and 
annuals. These were printed in a se- 
parate volume in 1830, under the title 
of My Native Village, the name of 
the leading poem, and which is in 
rhyme. Nearly the same images recur 
in this as in his larger productions: 
rose and woodbine, daisy and jasmine, 
and western gales, wild bees and wild 
birds, and silvery rills. The yew, how- 
ever, is a new introduction, and not 
unwelcome. There are some touching 
sentiments also, which cling to the 
memory. His rhyme, likewise, has 
sometimes the freedom of blank verse. 
Take an example : 
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** They who know 

What "tis to battle with a world of wo, 

From youth to elder manhood, feel too 
well 

That grief, at last, within the deepest cell 

Of the poor heart will bring decay, and 
shake 

So fierce the soul, that Care like Age 
will make 

The grasshopper a burthen,” 


The pgem next to this, in interest, 
is that entitled The Holyday; also in 
rhyme. Most of these miscellaneous 
compositions are pleasing, and some 
above mediocrity. 

But in the midst of his labours, and 
in prospect of greater success as a poet, 
his doom had been spoken. So early 
as the close of 1827, symptoms of pul- 
monary consumption appeared ; under 
which he nevertheless continued his 
occupation till March 1830, when he 
was so worn out that he was obliged 
to give up his school, and removed 
with his family to Bath. He grew 
gradually worse until the 2d of Sep- 
tember, 1830, when he died, leaving a 
widow and six children. He was bu- 
ried in the churchyard of Combehay— 
“a sequestered and interesting village, 
about four miles from Bath, seated 
deep in a majestic and unfrequented 
valley, which contains some of the 
finest and most luxuriant scenery in 
the west.” 

The son speaks proudly of his fa- 
ther’s private character, and of his pro- 
fessional talent. On these we dwell 
not; we accept the testimony with 
implicit faith; we know, from the cha- 
racter of the witness, that it must be 
true. On his poetical merits we have 
already said somewhat. Descriptive 
poetry is of a class where the difficul- 
ties to be surmounted are great. To 
be perfectly effective it should be ly- 
rical; and we doubt whether blank 
iambics are the best mode of its com- 
munication. A life should be com- 
municated to it from the inmost soul 
of the poet—for the forms of nature 
are of themselves dead, and their re- 
presentation monotonous, unenlivened 
by passion, by association ; in a word, 
unanimated with soul. Its interest 
consists not in what it shews in itself, 
but what it suggests to the heart. 
Personification accordingly should be 
exercised on the largest scale: the 
poet should feel that he is inditing a 
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hymn to the genius of the spot, and 
should esteem every hill, and tree, and 
stream, as sentient. Nature to him 
must be conscious, or he cannot com- 
mune with her. Thus she is to Words- 
worth, thus she was to the psalmists 
and prophets of Israel. Creation in 
their strains is endowed with capacities 
of praise and thanksgiving; nay, the 
hills leap like young lambs, and the 
winds are animated intelligent chariots 
of the Divine presence. All is Mind, 
conversing with Mind, in interchange 
of sentiment. We are fearful that this 
feeling had not seated itself sufficiently 
deep in the spirit of Carrington. Much 
remained unevoked from the abysses 
of his nature; much must have been 
as a fountain sealed to him. A stone 
had lain upon his heart as upon a 
sepulchre; at length it was rolled 
away, and a blessed resurrection might 
have ensued. But it was decreed — 
and who may say, not happily ?— that 
it should be realised, after a higher 
kind, in a better world. This was 
due to his merits, to his perseverance 
and diligence in the path of duty, that 
so soon as the development, late in 
life, of what was noble in him com- 
menced, it should be at once accom- 
plished, free from the bars and fetters 
which would have delayed its full per- 
fection, if wrought out under the con- 
ditions which marked his earthly ca- 
reer. Hence he was not permitted to 
write the new descriptive poem which 
he had sketched, under the title of 
Devon, and proposed to execute in the 
style and measure of My Native Vil- 
lage, a performance to which he looked 
forward with considerable pleasure ; 
nor that other labour which he had 
projected —a volume in twelve short 
books, to be called The Months, and 
in which he intended to describe, in 
blank verse, the appearances of exter- 
nal nature throughout the year. Such 
is the justice manifested by Heaven, 
when “ it thinks otherwise” than as 
hoped by mortals, even in love and 
admiration wedded to wisdom. Such 
is its justice, and such its mercy. 
Both were shed in due measure on 
Carrington ; having been deservedly 
crowned with the fame that is as the 
glory of grey hairs, he, by way of final 
recompense; was immediately transy 
lated, 
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AN AUTUMN IN THE NORTH. 
Cuap. V. 


Ar last, then, we are among the hills, 
far beyond the reach of querulous con- 
troversialists, either in politics or reli- 
gion. Our business now is with the 
mountain and the flood—our conver- 
sation with nature arrayed in her most 
glorious attire. The keel of our little 
boat, dances upon the bosom of Loch 
Lomond ; and east, and west, and north 
and south, the country of the Gael is 
around us. How exquisitely beautiful 
is this lower extremity of the lake, its 
wide expanse of waters studded with 
numerous islands, its shores girdled in 
by sloping fields and waving woods, 
and, far away in the background, low 
green hills standing as it were between 
you and the horizon. See, likewise, 
here and there, on some lone pro- 
montory, or in the bend of a quiet bay, 
how the white-washed cottage or more 
stately mansion presents itself, giving 
to the scene just so much of living 
interest as to keep the wanderer from 
forgetting that he is still in a civilised 
quarter of the world. And now, as we 
push across from Ballomahaw, skirting 
the place of the Macgregors’ burial, 
and leaving the romantic clachan be- 
hind, new and more striking objects 
meet us at every dash of the oars. 
There, in our front, uprise the hills of 
Luss, along the base of which winds 
the public road ; and here, embowered 
amid a grove of oaks and firs, is Luss 
itself, with its neat church, its old- 
fashioned manse, its sandy beach and 
multitudes of fishing-boats; some 
drawn up beyond the extreme water- 
mark, others rocking to and fro as 
they lie at grapplings, and the tiny 
waves beat against them. Can the 
imagination of man describe a pano- 
rama more beautiful? And when, 
turning to the right, we cast our eyes 
westward, and trace the narrowing lake 
till it disappears amid the mountains, 
our very breath is held, as men are apt 
to hold theirs when brought for the first 
time into intimate acquaintance with 
personal danger. 

Of the many islands which lie scat- 
tered over the surface of Loch Lomond, 
there is scarcely one to which some 
well-authenticated tradition does not 
attach. There, for example, on our 
larboard bow, stands a rock memorable 
as the scene of one of those savage 


affairs which too often led, in the 
olden time, to implacable feuds be- 
tween neighbouring families. You 
know the story, boatman! Tell it, 
then, by all means; for though we 
retain a vague recollection of its ge- 
neral results, the details have faded, 
as such things are apt to do, from our 
memory. 

“ Long, long ago, while Scotland 
yet retained her independence, and 
beyond the Highland line the sword 
and the spear were the sole arbiters 
in men’s quarrels, the country on which 
you are gazing was portioned out be- 
tween two clans, one of which, like the 
Ishmaelites of the desert, was not only 
without allies, but as all men’s hands 
appeared to be against them, so for the 
most part were their hands against all 
men. In what this everlasting feud 
originated, whether, as they themselves 
assert, the Macgregors took their origin 
from the Scots, while other clans, being 
the descendants of new races, one after 
another narrowed them in their seats ; 
or whether, as their enemies affirm, 
being faithless from the beginning, the 
Macgregors drew on themselves in 
every age the just vengeance of their 
neighbours ; whichever of these tales 
may be the true one— if, indeed, there 
be truth in either—of the fact itself no 
doubt can exist, that the Macgregors, 
the Children of the Mist, waged an 
almost ceaseless war of extermination 
with every tribe, sept, or clan, within 
the compass of the West Highlands. 
Repeatedly were they reduced to so 
low an ebb, that they abandoned their 
settlements, and renounced their very 
name ; yet they continually reappeared 
after a short interval, and seldom failed 
of winning back at least a portion of 
the lands which had been wrested 
from them. And thus it was from age 
to age, till rolled down, as it were, 
from the black mountain, and hurled 
beyond the pass of Benmore, they 
established themselves partly in Bal- 
quidder, partly across the head of 
Loch Katrine, and partly along the 
shores of Loch Lomond, where, but 
especially in the last-mentioned district, 
they had dwelt for some time prior to 
the date when my tale commences. 

** It was during that melancholy pe- 
riod in Scottish history, when James 
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IV. was a minor, and even in the 
low countries the flame of domestic 
war blazed far and wide, that there 
dwelt near to one another two patri- 
archs of the clans Macgregor and 
Macfarlane, between whom there sub- 
sisted a friendship of long standing, 
which it was the earnest wish of both 
to render hereditary. The attachment 
of the old men, indeed, began under 
circumstances which could hardly fail 
of giving to it a peculiar character ; 
for there was on the one part the con- 
sciousness of having done a generous 
action, on the other gratitude for im- 
portant benefits received. The case 
was this. Malcolm Dhu Macgregor, 
famous for his daring and his crimes, 
became, after the defeat of his clan in a 
desperate struggle with the Campbells, 
an object of especial abhorrence to the 
victors. In all directions their parties 
were in search of him ; and the Mac- 
farlanes and Colquhoons, with other 
neighbouring tribes, were engaged by 
large promises on the one hand, and 
threats of vengeance on the other, not 
to give him shelter. Moreover, as 
Malcolm’s reputation, even in his 
own clan, stood not, except for bravery, 
at the highest, his chief was easily pre- 
vailed upon, as one condition of peace, 
to denounce him. The result was that, 
in the most literal sense of the expres- 
sion, Malcolm could not find a spot 
of earth on which to lie down at peace ; 
nor among his very kindred was there 
a man willing to share his fortunes. 
I cannot pretend to say how far he 
may or may not have deserved this 
treatment. He might have been cruel ; 
for cruelty was then the too frequent 
accompaniment of courage; or he 
might have been faithless. I only 
know that he was an outlaw, even in 
his own wild country, whom all affected 
to pursue like a beast of prey. 

“ Resolute as the cateran was, the 
odds to which he stood opposed were 
irresistible. He strove to collect a 
gang of his own, and for a time sub- 
sisted by indiscriminate plunder; and 
when his companions either fell from 
him, or were taken and put to death, 
he prowled about the loch side alone. 
But his life hung, as you may suppose, 
continually by a hair; and at last the 
hair had well nigh parted. He was 
reduced to the last stage of suffering ; 
he was houseless, friendless, faint, 
weary, and alone. All his haunts haa 
been tracked out.. Rep.atedly the 
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pursuers found the lair warm from 
which he had just risen; and more 
than once his extraordimary speed 
alone saved him. Of course, physical 
power began in the end to give way, 
and his surrender was hourly expected. 

“ Such was Malcolm’s state, when, 
on a moonless November night, Alister 
Mohr Macfarlane, the head of a consi- 
derable sept, was returning alone from 
a visit which he had been paying toa 
fair maid in Glenfalloch, when he found 
himself joined in the gorge of a glen, 
just beyond that dark mountain, by a 
stranger. Alister was brave, young, 
vigorous, and well armed, and there- 
fore experienced neither alarm nor 
uneasiness at the occurrence; more 
especially as he observed, by the faint 
glimmer of the stars, that his com- 
panion moved like one spent with toil, 
or some more grievous malady. They 
entered of course into conversation, 
and Alister was not slow in discover- 
ing that the stranger knew to a tittle 
all that was passing in the neighbour- 
hood. Struck with the shrewdness of 
his companion, he began to question 
him concerning the outlaw. The 
stranger’s answers were prompt, ex- 
plicit, and to the purpose. He con- 
fessed that he was acquainted both 
with the habits and the haunts of 
Malcolm. He represented him as 
one who felt deeply, and sought to 
avenge, the wrongs done to his name ; 
and told so many tales of his suffering 
and endurance, that Alister began al- 
most involuntarily to express pity for 
his case. It appeared that to bring 
Alister to this frame had been the 
sole design of the stranger. He took 
instant advantage of his success, and, 
avowing himself to be Malcolm Dhu 
Macgregor, threw himself on Alister’s 
mercy. 1 omitted to mention that, 
long before he became an object of 
general pursuit, Malcolm Dhu had 
done his neighbour frequent wrong — 
plundering his cattle-fold and mal- 
treating his people during seasons of 
profound peace. There existed, there- 
fore, no friendly feeling between them, 
nor had any one made greater exer- 
tions to come up with the robber than 
Alister Mohr. But Alister was not 
prepared for such a meeting. Insen- 
sibly, indeed, he grasped to the hilt 
of his sword, while he endeavoured to 
discover in the workings of the other’s 
countenance something which might 
justify him in going farther. But as 
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Malcolm made no corresponding move- 
ment, his anger soon subsided. That 
night Malcolm Dhu was carried over 
to the island. He dwelt there in 
secresy till better times came; and 
when they did come, Malcolm, either 
sobered down by years, or taught 
wisdom from experience, returned no 
more to his lawless pursuits, but 
settled with his family on a farm near 
the shores of the lake, where all other 
ties were gradually forgotten in the 
society of his friend and benefactor. 

I doubt whether it be an easy 
matter, even now, to make the friend- 
ships of the fathers descend to the 
children: I am sure that, in the age 
to which my tradition refers, the task 
must have been a thousand degrees 
more difficult. Both Alister and Mal- 
colm did their best to rear their sons 
in forgetfulness of clannish differences, 
and in the mere childhood of the par- 
ties they succeeded. But as the boys 
approached to manhood, the inter- 
course which they held with other 
youths operated, at least on one side, 
to counteract the lesson. ‘The Mac- 
gregors were taught to regard the 
Macfarlanes us their natural enemies, 
and to forget the kindness done to 
their own house in the memory of 
wrongs perpetrated on the tribe. Nor, 
perhaps, was this impression the less 
easily made, by reason of the sense of 
inferiority which their father endea- 
voured constautly to create in them. 
* As men,’ he would say, ‘ you may be 
the equals of the MacMohrs ; but their 
father preserved your father’s life, and 
therefore you are bound to stand by 
them at the peril of your own.’ The 
young men could not see the force of 
the premises, aid therefore denied the 
justice of the conclusion. 

“Time passed, and it gradually 
came to light that there existed no tie 
of real affection between the youths of 
the two houses. They sported together, 
it is true, and if their tempers broke 
out from time to time, they generally 
stopped short of drawn dirks ; but as 
to any thing like confidence or bro- 
therly love, that was unknown among 
them. Such, at least, was the common 
feeling. Yet there was one exception ; 
and it was that exception which led to 
the result of which I shall have pre- 
sently to speak. Alister Mohr had an 
only daughter, a fair-haired, blue-eyed 
girl, beautiful as the dawn, pure as the 
water-lily, and blithe as the roe on the 
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braes of Balquidder. Two of Mal- 
colm’s sons, Callum and Donald, 
loved her; and each strove for a while, 
in ignorance of the sentiments of the 
other, to win her heart. Callum was 
bold, rough, vindictive, headstrong, 
fleet of foot, strong of arm, an unerring 
shot with the bow, and unrivalled in 
casting the hammer. Donald was of a 
gentler disposition,—an expert angler, 
an exquisite musician, skilful in the 
war-dance, a proficient on the harp ; 
yet, though of slender frame, brave as 
his own sword, The brothers had 
from infancy been warmly attached. 
Callum, indeed, in early life, had been 
Donald's especial protector; and when 
they arrived at the first stage of man- 
hood, he still regarded Donald asa child, 
Judge, therefore, what his feelings must 
have been when he discovered that the 
stripling whom he had so long nou- 
rished was his rival, and that the 
woman whom he loved, with an ardour 
known only to men of fierce tempers, 
preferred the sickly boy to himself. 
It was to no purpose that he struggled 
to forget the lover in the brother. If 
for a brief space his better genius pre- 
vailed, a single interview with Flora 
was sure to counteract it; and then 
again would come back all those fierce 
and turbulent passions, which seldom 
fail to hurry men of like tempers into 
crime. Callum first envied, and ulti- 
mately hated his brother, with so bitter 
a hatred as to affect every thought of 
his waking existence, every dream while 
he was asleep. 

*“* Malcolm was without a female 
child ; Alister had Flora alone: and 
to render more close, by her means, the 
connexion which already subsisted be- 
tween them, had long been the most 
prominent wish in the minds of the 
two old men. But the preference given 
to primogeniture among all classes of 
persons in former times, is evinced 
even by the tale of Jacob’s wooing in 
the family of Laban. So it was here. 
Malcoim, discovering that there were 
two suitors in his family, gave a de- 
cided preference to the elder; and 
Callum went, in consequence, person- 
ally to demand from Alister the hand 
of his fair daughter. He was received 
with all possible affection, and his suit 
warmly espoused. Yet when Alister 
ascertained that Flora’s heart was al- 
ready disposed of, he did not press 
her to the sacrifice. Callum never 
forgave the insult, and even his father 
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brooded over an imaginary wrong, till 
it had well nigh blotted out every re- 
membrance of acts of kindness done 
in former days. 

“Our legends do not tell, that to 
the meetings of Dona!d and Flora any 
obstacle was opposed ; though the ef- 
fect of these meetings was more and 
more to alienate the hearts of all be- 
sides from one another. Disgusted 
with the insolence of their former com- 
panions, the Macfarlanes held much 
aloof; while the Macgregors began to 
dwell with unusual intensity on the 
memory of feuds which the father had 
sworn to bury in eternal oblivion. The 
youths, accordingly, met but seldom, 
and then never. without a brawl; so 
that they ceased at last to cross each 
others’ path, except upon compulsion. 
And thus it was for months; till one 
night Donald, who had gone secretly 
to meet Flora, returned not at the ac- 
customed hour: and next morning 
dawned, and next day wore apace, 
without producing him. A search was 
instituted, and by the margin of the 
lake opposite to the island, in a retired 
nook, just where the burn falls in, his 
body was found, stark and stiff. A 
dirk was in his back, buried to the 
hilt; which, when withdrawn, was in- 
stantly recognised : and this injury was 
added to all the rest, that he had died 
by the hand of a Macfarlane. 

“ There was bitter wailing under 
Malcolm’s roof-tree, not unmixed with 
threats of revenge; which the old man 
heard with stern composure, yet sought 
not to restrain. But the loudest of all 
to threaten was Callum, who seemed 
in his anger at a brother's death to 
have forgotten that the murdered man 
was a rival. Something, indeed, was 
said of taking time to investigate the 
matter — of inquiring into the case — 
and pausing to strike till proof should 
have been fully obtained; yet the 
message of condolence which came 
from the Macfarlanes was coldly re- 
ceived, and the messenger dismissed 
unhonoured. That night Malcolm sat 
alone in his dwelling. His sons, at- 
tended by a body of followers, crossed 
the lake, and finding neither watch nor 
bolt to oppose them, entered the house 
where the Macfarlanes slept secure. 
I need not describe what followed. 
There arose wild cries for mercy, min- 
gled with oaths and execrations ; there 
were the death-grapples of the naked 
with the armed, of the feeble with the 
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strong; and, last of all, a column of 
fire threw over the bosom of the lake, 
and up into the clouds, a strong red 
light of most portentous bearing. Ter- 
rible and unpitying had been the fury 
of the Macgregors. Alister, his fair 
daughter, three of his sons, all that 
called him master, or depended upon 
his bounty, died that night; and of the 
house which had sheltered their father 
in his hour of greatest need, nothing 
remained but the smoking ashes. But 
one Macfarlane survived, and he lived 
for vengeance. Wounded and naked, 
he escaped from the scene of slaughter, 
and, concealing himself all night, car- 
ried next day to his chief intelligence 
of what had befallen. I need not add, 
that a foray was immediately under- 
taken, and that it was carried on with 
more than common ferocity. One by 
one the sons of Malcolm died in the 
field. They were all brave, and they 
never shunned the encounter ; yet it is 
a remarkable fact, that the arm of each, 
as he measured himself with the son of 
their father’s friend, seemed to lose its 
vigour. 

“ At last, Callum and Dougald 
Macfarlane met. They were the last 
survivors of their families, and each 
regarded the other with unmitigable 
hatred: the encounter was, therefore, 
as you may conceive, like that of tigers. 
Again the sword of Macfarlane pre- 
vailed, and Callum fell, mortally 
wounded. He died, however, as he 
had lived, fearing nothing and forgiving 
nothing; for with his last breath he 
boasted that by his hand Donald had 
perished. He had contrived to make 
himself master of a dirk belonging to 
one of the Macfarlanes, and slew his 
brother with it, in order to bring on a 
feud between the clans. How he suc- 
ceeded, the Macgregors had long cause 
to remember ; for other septs falling 
in upon them, they were once more 
reduced to the brink of ruin, and 
again, for a brief space, had their name 
blotted out from the roll of Highland 
patronimics.” 

Thank you, friend ; now pull a-head, 
for there are other islands here to which 
histories attach: not, indeed, quite so 
extravagant as yours, but of more mo- 
dern date, and on that account, per- 
haps, at least, as likely to be authentic. 
There, for example, lie two, not far 
apart; one of which was used, till of 
late, as a place of confinement for in- 
sane persons ; the other, as a receptacle 
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for incorrigible drunkards, You are 
acquainted with the circumstances 
which brought some of those unfortu- 
nate beings hither. Very likely, but 
we have no wish to listen to a tale of 
which madness is the dénouement: a 
sad tale, as it must always be, and 
humbling even to the teller. Insanity 
and genius, how nearly are they allied ! 
How frail the barrier that keeps the 
one from running into the other! 
What are all the dreams of poets, the 
fables of mythologists, the fictions of 
the romancers, but so many subordinate 
varieties in the wanderings of an ima- 
gination which is freed from the re- 
straints of a conformity with dull mat- 
ters of fact? Vanity, likewise, that 
abundant source of mental delight ; 
self-satisfaction, the fancied conscious- 
ness of unlimited powers, bestowing 
as it does, in the moments of pleasur- 
able delirium, feelings more exalted 
than fall to the lot of sober reason ;— 
what are they but degrees or stages in 
a malady, from which few indeed, ex- 
cept the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, have not, at some period in 
their existence, been more or less the 
victims? And as to love, is not the 
same story repeated from generation 
to generation — of confidence abused, 
or vows broken, or affection misplaced, 
because not returned, till Fancy, which 
works for a while only to brighten the 
colouring in Reason’s picture, herself 
assumes the brush, and all becomes 
confusion? No, friend, no! tell us 
no tale of madness. But if you will 
be the listener awhile, we can describe 
to you a case which, upon our autho- 
rity, you may repeat as often as you 
please ; and we do so the more readily, 
that, though it be one of drunkenness, 
it is not, in any of its details, either 
trivial or disgusting: yet it is a tragical 
one, too. 

When we were five-and-twenty years 
younger than we are now, it was our 
good fortune to serve his majesty, King 
George III., in one of the finest regi- 
ments of light cavalry that ever carried 
his colours. A more high-minded set 
of young fellows than formed the mess 
of that corps never came together; and 
there existed among them an esprit, 
which induced them io regard one an- 
other, in every sense of the word, as 
brothers. It happened, while we oc- 
cupied the barracks at Rumford, that 
a youth from this part of the country 
joined us, whom, for connexion’s sake, 
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we will call Buchanan. He was a 
gentleman in all his ideas — somewhat 
raw, doubtless ; but honourable, straight- 
forward, kind-hearted, and open; who 
bore the quizzing which his -broad ac- 
cent occasioned with perfect good- 
humour, and, of course, became an 
exceeding favourite among his tor- 
mentors. For one of these in parti- 
cular, a Lieutenant Stanley, he con- 
tracted a friendship so close, that the 
young men were rarely to be seen 
asunder. Wherever Buchanan went, 
Stanley was sure to follow; and for 
Stanley’s pledge, be it what it might, 
Buchanan in no case failed to become 
security. 

It chanced about three months after 
Buchanan had gained his footing, that 
one of the captains of the regiment 
took it into his head to exchange; and 
we got in his room one of those starched 
and tenacious gentlemen whom a corps, 
indifferently commanded, and therefore 
loosely held together, never fails to 
a. Nobody could, indeed, find 
ault with Captain Malone, on the 
score of good-breeding. On the con- 
trary, he was scrupulous to a degree 
that was absurd; never taking with 
any one a liberty, or what might be 
interpreted as such; and weighing, or 
seeming to weigh, the very tones of his 
own voice. But if he was careful 
himself of trenching upon the limits of 
etiquette, he was equally determined 
that no man should pass a joke upon 
him. Nay, he went further. He af- 
fected to look with astonishment upon 
the degree of familiarity that prevailed 
among youths who, in many instances, 
played the parts rather of schoolboys 
than of officers; and he laboured with 
a degree of art which could hardly fail 
of accomplishing its purpose, to intro- 
duce a new system. The fact is, that 
having been educated in a regiment 
where the point of honour was held to 
lie in an excessive promptitude to take 
up quarrels, he could not understand 
how men might be both brave and 
honorable who never dreamed of quar- 
relling: He became, in consequence, 
a perfect pest to our society; and, in 
the end, brought about a catastrophe 
for which, if he be still alive, his con- 
science must still bitterly reproach 
him. 

On a certain occasion — if our me- 
mory serve, it was the anniversary of 
some battle, in which the regiment had 
particularly distinguished itself — we 
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gave a dinner to the officers of another 
corps, which occupied the same quar- 
ters. As the night advanced, and the 
wine began to tell, the old system of 
fun and riot was revived; and Stanley 
and Buchanan in particular, who sat 
opposite to one another, kept up the 
ball with great spirit. In the trial of 
wit which followed, Stanley had some- 
what the advantage; and Buchanan, 
who had drunk freely, answered a gibe 
with as much of bitterness as of hu- 
mour. Stanley, conceiving that all 
was in play, fell into the same strain ; 
till the jokes degenerated on both sides 
into something not far apart from per- 
sonal sarcasm. Any judicious friend 
to the parties who chose to notice the 
affair at all, would have hastened, of 
course, to put an end to the discussion ; 
or, at least, would have exerted himself 
to smoothe down whatever acerbity of 
temper might be exhibited on either 
side. But Captain Malone took a dif- 
ferent course. He blew the spark till 
it became a flame, and some expres- 
sions, not altogether becoming at any 
time, and especially unbecoming when 
strangers were by, escaped the lips of 
the disputants. Still the thing was 
passed over, and the evening came to 
a close without any one apprehending 
that consequences would arise out of it 
more serious than a mutual explana- 
tion. But, long before the rest were 
stirring, Captain Malone went to work ; 
and he succeeded in accomplishing 
what seems to have been the great end 
of his being, ever since, in an evil hour, 
he joined the dragroons. 

He had sat next Buchanan over- 
night; he waited upon Buchanan in 
the morning. The young man was 
still so far under the influence of wine, 
that he neither remembered his own 
feelings in reference to the person who 
acted as his adviser, nor recollected 
with any degree of precision the sort of 
predicament in which he stood towards 
Stanley. He put himself into Malone’s 
hands, and a hostile message, couched 
in the most offensive terms, followed. 
We will not make a short tale long, 
by dwelling on minute particulars. 
Let it suffice to say, that every effort 
on the part of Stanley’s friend to ac- 
commodate matters was resisted ; and 
that the lads met, while their nerves 
were yet unsteady from the over-night’s 
debauch. At the first fire, Buchanan’s 
ball took effect in the groin of his an- 
tagonist. Stanley fell, and the assist- 
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ant-surgeon, who attended, pronounced 
at once that there was no hope of re- 
covery. In a moment, the affection 
which the poor boys bore to one an- 
other revived. Buchanan threw him- 
self on the ground beside his wounded 
friend; Stanley clasped him in his 
arms; and the scene which followed, 
neither can I describe nor could an 
ordinary person imagine. But the 
grief of the victor, and the resignation 
and generous bearing of the vanquished, 
were alike useless. Stanley, after lin- 
gering three days, died in great agony; 
and Buchanan, though acquitted in 
the court of justice before which he 
was forced to appear, never smiled 
again. 

For a while, hopes were entertained 
that change of scene, and time itself, 
that great physician in diseases of the 
mind, would work a cure. All Bu- 
chanan’s brother-officers shewed him 
the greatest kindness; while for his 
second, the atmosphere of the mess 
became so unpleasant that he was 
forced to quit the regiment. But no 
cure came. On the contrary, it was 
observed with unfeigned sorrow, that 
he, who used to be one of the most 
temperate men in the corps, gradually 
fell into a course of living which au- 
gured no fortunate issue: he not only 
drank at the mess-table, but was sus- 
pected of indulging elsewhere. Those 
who were most intimate with him re- 
monstrated, and the commanding-officer 
lectured and threatened. The poor 
youth affected to take the admonitions 
of the one in good part, and to receive 
those of the other patiently; but his 
habits did not improve. He was, in 
six months’ time, so decided a sot, that 
even on guard he could not keep him- 
self sober. His relatives were then 
written to, and they withdrew him 
quietly from the ranks. But at home 
or abroad, with his regiment or in civil 
life, Buchanan was still the same: he 
was never sober; nay, he would at 
last pawn the coat from his back, or 
the hat from his head, to purchase spi- 
rits. What could be done with one so 
utterly ruined? At the early age of 
three-and-twenty he became an inha- 
bitant of that island; and he was found 
one morning suspended from the branch 
of a tree, in the second month of his 
residence. 

Holloa! what in the name of fortune 
is that? A steam-boat upon Loch 
Lomond! Ye gods! was there ever 
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such a profanation? Is there no au- 
thority, by land or water, to abate such 
a nuisance ? Will none of the High- 
land gentlemen who possess property 
along its shores, protest aguinst so 
disgraceful an inbreak upon their pri- 
vacy! Will none of the Highland 
boatmen board the monsier, sink, burn, 
and destroy her, with her full cargo 
of Glasgow bailies, English tourists, 
Loch Fine herring, and other abo- 
minations? Do not tell us about 
this bay being famous for its excellent 
trout ! we would not throw a line into 
water which the keel of a steam-boat 
had defiled; no, not if you were to 
assure us of a salmon upon one hook, 
and finnoc on the other: and as to 
your lake, a fig for all the splendour 
of its scenery, now that we behold with 
our own eyes how coal-smoke pollutes 
it. For heaven’s sake! pull as hard 
as you can, and set us ashore — any 
where —ay, there, if you please; so 
that we get out of the loathsome in- 
fluence of that locomotive abomination. 
There, there—take that one-pound 
note, and shove off; for we desire no 
more intercourse with one who can 
tamely submit to have his bread taken 
out of his mouth, and the character of 
his father-land destroyed, by so vile an 
invention as a fresh-water steam-boat. 
Thank God! we see no more of 
Loch Lomond, nor of the hideous co- 
lumn of black smoke that made a path- 
way over its surface. Even Tarbert, 
romantic though it be, could not delay 
us; for we abhor restraint of every 
kind, and it was as much as our life 
was worth to look back. So we pushed 
on, with eyes rooted to the ground, 
through a sort of valley, not totally 
devoid of cultivation ; till at last, find- 
ing ourselves in the gorge of Glencroe, 
we ventured to raise them. Heavens, 
what a scene is this! On our right 
stands the Cobler mountain, ponderous, 
gigantic, grotesque; on our left, rocks 
piled upon rocks, as if a thousand vol- 
canoes had heaved them up from the 
bowels of the earth, and a thousand 
earthquakes tossed them into shape. 
Not a tree, nora bush, nor a blade of 
corn is here—nothing of herbage save 
the short rich grass that inte: mingles 
with the heather above ; and the rank, 
tall, rush-like pasture, which marks the 
hollow over which, in the olden time, 
the waters ofa dried-up lake have swept. 
There is complete desolation around 
us—-solitude the most intense ; a still- 
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ness which enables us to catch the 
tinkling of the small rough stones, 
which are continually loosing them- 
selves, and rolling down from the pre- 
cipices into the “gulf. And see how 
the path stretches upwards! For miles 
there is a continual ascent, so gradual, 
yet so strongly marked, that the road 
appears to conduct into the clouds. 
This is no place to be visited in broad 
sunshine, and we have great reason to 
rejoice that the sun has lost his power. 
The mists which were beginning to 
collect while we lingered beside Loch 
Lomond, are now rolled up into dense 
black clouds. There is a moaning of 
wind among the rocks—a low wailing 
sound, with here and there a shrill 
whistle, as the sharp edge of some pro- 
jecting crag catches the breeze; while 
the sheep, retreating from the higher 
ledges, seek helen by the way-side, 
in unerring anticipation of a storm. 
We button up our jacket, plant our 
bonnet more firmly on our brows, and 
philosophically make up our minds for 
a thorough soaking. Well, this is not 
the first time, nor, we trust, will it be 
the last ; and a snug berth by the fire- 
side, after the day’s journey is over, 
will more than compensate for the 
inconvenience. 

Was there ever spectacle more 
sublime! From the edge of the inky 
cloud which has just closed with por- 
tentous aspect around the peaks of 
Arrochar a stream of light leaps out; 
and, as if the cope of heaven were 
made of brass, the thunder, sharp, 
fierce, and long-continued, rattles,—- 
rock after rock taking up the echoes, 
which concentrate at last into one loud 
and awful crash. Down comes the rain 
—not in drops, as Englishmen are wont 
to feel it, but in sheets, which, hissing 
and roaring as they strike the hard 
road, bound up again in columns of 
spray, like those which overcanopy a 

waterfall. Fast too and fearfully the 
burns collect their strength ; channels, 
which five minutes ago were dry, now 
refuse to contain the mighty mass of 
waters, and cataracts are foaming on 
every side. As to the main stream, it 
has changed its character entirely ; it 
was so clear when we first encountered 
it, that you might count the very pebbles 
at the bottom; and now, if there be 
any liquid, natural or artificial, with the 
colour of which we may compare it, 
Buxton’s brown stout offers the most 
exact comparison. Fill a quart pot, 
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and hand it to a Cockney, and he would 
drain it offere he discovered that he 
was not drinking porter. 

If ever, gentle reader, you should 
chance to be circumstanced as we are 
at this moment, be very careful not to 
utter a complaint. In the first place, 
there is no living soul near to listen to 
you; in the second, if there were, de- 
pend upon it you would get no pity. 
What matters it, though your own pre- 
cious person be the channel of a stream 
as furious as that which you are just 
about to cross? You fancied that your 
head-dress was waterproof; against any 
ordinary shower it might have been so, 
but such rain as this would penetrate a 
steel helmet. Then, again, your back 
is broad enough, God knows, to give the 
torrent a free passage, and the extre- 
mities of your trousers were made for 
the purpose of letting it off: so never 
mind, though the water do pour in by 
the crown of your head, and do pour 
out by your heels; but put all possible 
mettle into those heels, and in due 
time you will reach the stone “ Rest 
and be thankful.” Then pause and 
draw breath ; and, while you breathe, 
look back upon the road which you 
have just traversed,—Did you ever see 
any thing like that ? 

We must protest against the practice 
which has of late years obtained in the 
highlands of letting to individual te- 
nants, not only moors, but whole inns, 
to the total discomfort of the travelling 
public. Here are we, for example, 
wet, weary, and half famished, told, 
with all the coolness in the world, that 
there is no room for us at Cairndow, 
because Mr. Smith has taken the whole 
house for shooting-quarters. Now 
were this even the first occurrence of 
the kind, we should denounce it; but 
it is not the first. Mr. Smith seems 
to have been born for our especial tor- 
ment. No longer gone than last spring, 
we went into Buckinghamshire on a 
fishing excursion ; and, after plying our 
line to the best purpose, retired in the 
evening to the public-house ; but be- 
hold there was not a hole into which 
we could thrust our head, because Mr. 
Smith had been before us. Now were 
it even fair, which it is not, for other 
men thus to monopolise entire cara- 
vanseras, the monster who could deli- 
berately pass from Bucks to Loch 
Fyne head, with no other object in 
view than to keep us from “ taking our 
ease in our inn,” deserves to be put 
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to death by the slowest and most ex- 
cruciating torture. Therefore, good 
host of the Bagpipes, we will take no 
denial. Don’t you see how it pours? 
Is not the night closing fast? Do you 
take us fora seal, or some other marine 
animal, that we should go on to Inve- 
rary in such a plight as this? Go to, 
—a lodgment shall be made, even if 
we make it in the mistress’ bed-room ; 
though we greatly prefer, what it seems 
you can after all afford, a mattrass up- 
on the parlour floor. Ah, now we 
understand one another. Your turf- 
fire burns admirably ; your viands are 
capital; you are yourself the civillest 
fellow alive. Don’t fret at the absence 
of a pillow, for we are not very parti- 
cular in such matters. And so, after 
a comfortable change of linen, a sub- 
stantial meal, and a tumbler of good 
stiff, warm, whisky-toddy, we lie down, 
and our sleep is such as monarchs may 
envy, though it may be, that in all their 
splendour they cannot attain to it. 

The road which winds about the 
margin of Loch Fyne is very pictu- 
resque, particularly at that point where 
Inverary-bay opens upon you ; and 
the appearance of the town itself, with 
its white houses, planted as it were 
along the margin of the sea, can scarcely 
be surpassed in beauty. But we say 
nothing of what is called the Castle, a 
clumsy abridgment of the old fortress 
of Inverlochy; nor yet of the nursery 
of evergreens with which the bad taste 
of the Duchess has begirt it. Looking 
above, however, and around, the eye 
wanders from rock to wood, over 
scenery in which the painter would 
probably delight, but which to us car- 
ries with it too much the air of a place 
laboured and made, to be at all in 
keeping with the associations that na- 
turally belong to it. Therefore, and 
because the river is in bad order, the 
tains of yesterday having swollen it 
into turbulence, we pass rapidly through 
his Grace of Argyle’s grounds ; having 
in vain thrown a fly into several of the 
most promising pools, to which neither 
grilse nor trout paid the slightest atten- 
tion. In like manner we find little in 
the brown moor beyond to arrest our 
pregress. But the scene which opens 
when you gain the summit of that long 
and dreary ascent more than repays for 
the inconveniences, whatever they may 
have been, which accompanied your 
progress. There, beyond that low, 
green coppice, at the foot of the hill 
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on which we are standing, like a sheet 
of living silver, lies Loch Awe, with 
Cruachin, in all his glory, towering 
above the opposite bank, and the mouth 
of the fissure out of which it pours its 
waters distinctly visible. Come, we 
have a prospect at last of bringing our 
pilgrimage to a close, and exercising 
the line, which has as yet wrought us 
small service ; for we have not yet heard 
that Loch Awe has been contaminated 
by the presence of a steam-boat, and, 
where no steam-boats are, there may be 
fishing. So we quicken our pace with 
good-will; and just as the day closes 
find ourselves on the island of Innes- 
trenech, under the roof of the very 
best of all possible Bonifaces, Pete 
Macgregor. 

Imagine to yourself, good reader, a 
cottage of the most attractive aspect, 
a bungalow, with four fronts, surrounded 
by a sort of dry ditch, from which pillars 
of unwrought pine spring up, and be- 
girt by a veranda above and a wooden 
gallery below. Imagine, further, latticed 
windows that look in ali directions — 
an approach of rustic steps and a rustic 
balustrade—a sort of lawn, of nature’s 
formation, which slopes down towards 
the lake, and is sprinkled with knots of 
hazle and witch-elms; imagine this 
exquisite retreat planted upon an island 
in Loch Awe, within a hundred yards, 
or something less, of the main, and you 
will have drawn for yourself a tolerably 
accurate picture of the exterior of Peter 
Macgregor’s domicile. As to the in- 
terior, we defy you to form any con- 
ception: of that till you have made trial 
of it. Trained under the skilful eye of 
Dr. Sleath, of St. Paul’s school, Peter 
bas not only learned to put their full 
value upon what Englishmen call com- 
forts, but to dispense them liberally to 
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his guests at a rate singularly mode- 
rate. Bed and board, including just 
as many meals as the state of your ap- 
petite shall suggest — every thing short 
of wine or other strong liquors—are 
supplied at the easy rate of four shil- 
lings a-day ; and there are boats upon 
the loch which you may at all times 
command, for purposes either of exer- 
cise or amusement. Not one foot fur- 
ther shall we go this autumn: this is 
our Utopia, our Eldorado, our land of 
pure and happiness, if not of gold ; and 
nere, with Peter to aid us, we make up 
our minds to spend the remainder of the 
dog-days, with as many more as may 
be stolen from more pressing avocations. 

How these days have departed ! 
Loch Awe, with its islands and bays, 
its bold shores and its beautiful pro- 
montories, is now to us no more than 
a dream. Pleasant were the hours 
which we spent upon its smooth sur- 
face, and pleasanter still when the 
winds swept over it, for then sea trout 
and salmon, yellow trout and grilse, 
rose gaily to our fly, and we found that 
not yet was our skill gone from us. But 
all that now remains of them is a green 
spot in the memory — an oasis in the 
desert of bustling, selfish, foggy, de- 
graded London. Well, be it so. If 
there be little in the present to cheer or 
to enliven, it is well if the past give back 
the forms of happier times ; and from 
the future, hidden as it is in mists 
which are continually dispersing, we 
may hope what we please. Whether 
these hopes shall ever be realised, time 
must determine; but sure we are that 
they cannot bring with them more pure 
enjoyment than accompanied in all its 
stages our by-gone autumn in the 
north. 
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Fit via.—Virgil. 


c+ + + GymmavAns, txTeoras, xenvas, ddous, 
ThoAsis, Sierras, wavdoxturpias.— Aristophanes. 


FIT I 


Departure from York — Junction with Lemuel in Dublin — Merrion Row — Kings- 
town—Steaming to Liverpool—Journey across England—French Custom-House 
—Rouen — Arrival in Paris—— Address to the Reader, 

The sultry sun of parch’d July 

Glows fiercely e’en o'er England’s sky,— 
And thoughts of glaciers and cascades, 
And cooling draughts, and cooling shades, 
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And “ thick-ribb’d ice,” and drifted snow, 
My universal soul o’erflow ; — 
So York’s old city, which I doat on, 
And York’s old Minster, which I gloat on 
With more than architect's delight, 
Must be deserted — wrong or right,— 
While fancies irrigate my brain, 
Which, in one wild resistless train — 
Train ?— in good sooth, before I stir 
One step abroad, to Manchester 
I'll hie, and Liverpooil-wards jolt on* 
The railway,—then, where Grant and Bolton — 
(My cousin Oliver's prime friends, 
At whose establishment he vends 
His Magazine in “ Dublin city”— 
Rich Magazine, when this my ditty 
Fresh from my brain appears within ’t, 
In all the majesty of print !)— 
Where Grant and Bolton live and thrive, 
Two days, or three, or four, or five, 
Or e’en a good round week I’ll spend, 
In hope to meet an Irish friend, 
Who twelve long months ago engag’d, 
Whene’er the travelling mania rag’d 
Within my brain, to be my keeper, 
Lest when abroad I might o’erleap, or 
O’erstep some line of demarcation, 
And, blund’ring, pass some frontier station 
Passport unvisited, and then 
Be sent (dull pass-time !) back again. 
Thus he should be my keeper ;—I, 
His poet-laureate, should try 
His gests and journeyings to rehearse 
In steaming strains of rail-road verse : 
And soon I found him out, and soon, 
After a hasty lunch at noon, 
Behold us on the broad highway 
That leads to Dublin’s far-fam’d bay. 

"Tis four o’clock —through Merrion Row 
What shoals of cars to Kingstown go ! 
What hailing, railing, bawling, calling, 
Brow-beating, cheating, shouting, brawling,— 
What talking, balking, jingling, jangling, 
Humbugging, tugging, squabbling, wrangling,— 
But all fair play to catch a fare ;— 
Were you, my gentle Reader, there, 
You ’d stare with all your eyes, and vow 
You ’d henceforth call it Merrion Row /+ 
But wherefore all this noise and pother, 
This deaf’ning clang, this din and bother ? 
ear it— ye slow in preparation — 
At five the steamer quits her station 
Anent the quay, by Kingstown Mole, 
Where GeorceE was doom’d to rest his sole,-- 
And t ’other George { (who best could plan it,) 
Rais’d to the Guelph a work of granite, 


* Those who have travelled on the railway in Class 2, instead of Class 1, will 
understand the propriety of this implication. 

t ‘I was always cricketing, rebelling, fighting, rowing (from row, not boat- 
rowing —a different practice), and in all manner of mischiefs.”—Moore’s Life and 
Journals of Lord Byron. This is the row here intended: it rhymes with vow. 

t The late Mr. George S***h, who was long employed in superintending the 
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Which tells to all, both far and near, 
“ ¢ Great Georce our Krnc’ hath trodden here !” 
The bell has rang —and fleet and free 
The steamer breasts the summer sea ;— 
But who the motley crowd may tell 
Coop’d in this vapouring vehicle ! 
The batter’d lord, the tatter’d reaper, 
The Bond Street beau, the linen-draper, 
A cutler this, that deep in pottery, 
All seeking prizes in life’s lottery,—- 
Some looking onward, some inclin’d 
To cast a * lingering look behind.” 
Apart from all, my friend his eye 
Fix’d on the mountains languidly, 
Which, as they faded from his gaze, 
Seem’d like the joys of former days, 
When, roaming ’mid their glens and streams 
From morn till evening’s dewy beams 
Silver’d the rocks, he wander’d wide— 
Some lov’d companion by his side,— 
And in his hand some witching lay, 
That breath’d of times long past away ! 
And will he— can he—leave them all,— 
The Dargle, Powerscourt Waterfall, 
Sweet Ticknock Hill, the Three-rock Mountain, 
Saint Kevin’s Lakes, Saint Columb’s Fountain ? 
Is there no thrush in Glanismole,* 
To warble back the wand’rer’s soul ? 
No scent of heath-flowers on the gale, 
That sighs ‘* Farewell” from Inisfail ? 
Romance was busy with his brain ;-— 
A sigh he gave—a gulp—a strain,— 
(Down, down, my Muse !— my pen, forego 
To write another word — for, oh !) 
The climax of the diapason 
Must end in—‘“ Steward! ho! a basin!” 
He retch’d, and retch’d, and reach’d at last 
A port, adorn’d with many a mast — 
A port, which shews to such as he 
More Mersey than the cruel sea ; 
For when, in Liverpool, he found 
His foot on liberal English ground 
(As slaves from Afric’s burning shore 
On English ground are slaves no more, 
So) he, my keeper, felt anon 
His stomach’s s/avery was gone. 
At Bretherton’s Hotel we found 
One of those wights less tall than round—- 
Those aggregates of * boots and breeches,” 
Round hat, round oaths, and surly speeches, 
Jarveys ’yclept in Cockney phrase, 
A vagrant race ;— yet better ways 


construction of the piers at Kingstown — the Clifton of Dublin. Few would expect 
to find an allusion to this celebrated place in a volume of Spanish poetry. Let 
sceptics turn to p. 164 in the Poesias Escogidas of ViLLANvEVA: 
“* Cuando d King’s Town fueres, 
Entra en mi barréca, 
De las de Black Rock 
La mas bien labrada,” &c. &e. 


* The beautiful vale of Glanismole, or Glanismola, which is watered by the 
Dodder (more poetically styled the Maon-Dothar), has its name from two Irish 
words—3leany (vale), and rmolac (thrush). 
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* Passengers, ou landing at Boulogne, are kept within a rope enclosure while 
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Than those in which they wont to guide 
Are none through all the world beside. 
Pass we the realm of fair Cockaigne, 
And Hengist’s hop-embower'd domain,— 
Pass we the “ herring-brook,” that lies 
Between the “ natural enemies,” 
And pass we (scatheless, if we can,) 
That harpy-nest —the French Douane,— 
Where Gallic churls may chuckling see 
The “ great,” the “ glorious,” and the “ free,” 
Huddled, like sheep, within a pen—* 
Ladies, maids, men, and gentlemen, 
Meet emblem of their future fleecing, 
From inn to inn for aye increasing. 
Boulogne,— Montreuil (where Sterne’s Maria 
Calls on each traveller to sigh ** Ah!”),— 
At Abbeville a midnight supper, 
From which eftsoons we must get up, or 
I and my keeper, Lemvet, 
Would miss the coach to Neufchatel 
(The Norman Neufchatel, whose cheese 
Would e’en a Cheshire palate please),— 
An undramatic “ Road to Rouen,”— 
Some fireworks in the Place Saint Ouen 
(Such as I saw some years before, 
When first [ trod the Gallic shore, 
Cracking that Charles was crown’d at Rheims, 
A now extravasated princet ),— 
A winding drive along the Seine 
*Mid hills of rather a floury green,— 
Conceive all this, and you will see 
Your bard at the Messagerie.t 
Should you, my Reader, fain inquire :— 
** Who then are you, that thus aspire 
In rumbling, rambling, shambling verse, 
Another’s journey to rehearse, 
Another’s journey and your own? 
’Twere time you made your bardship known.” 
I answer : —“ Sir, "tis no great matter 
If Stonyhurst, or Stony Batter, 
If Cork, or York, or Pau, or Spa, 
Or Ballitore, or Ballina,§ 
Gave to your poetaster birth, 
Or any other spot of earth ;— 
As little boots it I should tell 
Whether I’m sire to Lemuel, 
His brother, or his sister’s suitor, 
His college chum, his college tutor,— 
Thus much you may most safely swear, 
That where he was I too was there : — 
And if, amid this stream iambic, 
Distill’d in Nature’s rude alembic, 
Some little islets here and there 
Trick’d out with more of Art appear, 
Know— it was Lemuel that wrote them, 
And that most honestly I got them.” 


awaiting the ordeal of the Douane, or custom-house. 


+t The words ‘* Rheims” and “‘ prince” form as perfect a rhyme in French as 
ranks and pranks in English. 


¢ The Messageries Royales, the focus of all the diligences that radiate through 


France, 


§ Pronounce Ballina, 
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FIT Il. 


Paris — Environs — Cathedral of Saint Denis — Rousseau’s Hermitage — Poem — 
Address to Montmorency—Versailles, &c.— Suréne — Nanterre — Fontenay-aux- 
Roses, &c. —Vincennes— Catalogue of Villages — Parisian Police-Office—Jour- 
ney across France—Dijon—Approach to Switzerland—Arrival in Switzerland. 


O Paris, thou cameleon city— 
Wild, wanton, wayward, wise, and witty,*— 
Here — nought but sounds and sights of sadness,— 
There — nought but sights and sounds of gladness,+— 
How shall I paint you? tell me, how ?— 
‘¢Q, say no more about me now :— 
Away, and view the Alpine snows,— 
Away, and cull the Alpine rose,— 
Go seek rough Savoy’s icy vales,— 
Go breathe soft Italy’s spicy gales,— 
And when old Winter comes — why then 
Hie back to merry France again !” 

Such words I heard, or seem’d to hear 
(Sufficient for the poet’s ear) — 
“ Yet — though the city thus eschews 
The tribute of my errant Muse — 
I'll seek,” thought I, “ the country round ;— 
Some lovely spots may there be found 
In ¢ beauty bright,’ and meet to gem 
My muse’s local diadem.” 

Away, away we dash’d amain 
Across the wide and weary plain, { 
Commanded by the hill Montmartre, 
Where, against Pruss, and Russ, and Tartar, 
And half a dozen nations more, 
Gaul fought for what she ’d lost before, 
Irrevocably lost when he — 
Her mammoth chief —was forc’d to flee, 
And she was sever’d from her head, 
Like him, to whose fair town we sped — 
Saint Dennis— wont beneath his arm 
To hug his jowl to keep it warm. § 
How did we travel? that’s the query : — 
The answer sure would make you merry ; 
But still, my Reader, you ll excuse 
The wincings of my modest Muse, 


* The following passage in the introduction of the Heidenmauer, or Heathen’s 
Wall, by Coorer, corroborates the character here given : —‘‘ For a time we quitted 
Paris, the queen of modern cities, with its tumults and its order; its palaces and its 
lanes ; its elegance and its filth ; its restless inhabitants and its stationary politicians ; 
its theories and its practices; its riches and its poverty ; its gay and its sorrowful ; 
its rentiers and its patriots ; its young liberals and its old illiberals ; its three estates 
and its equality ; its delicacy of speech and its strength of conduct ; its government 
of the people and its people of no government ; its bayonets and its moral force ; its 
science and its ignorance; its amusements and its revolutions ; its resistance that 
goes backward and its movement that stands still ; its milliners, its philosophers, its 
opera-dancers, its poets, its fiddlers, its bankers, and its cooks. Although so long 
enthralled within the barriers, it was not easy to quit Paris entirely without regret— 
Paris, which every stranger censures and every stranger seeks; which moralists 
abhor and imitate; which causes the heads of the old to shake, and the hearts of the 
young to beat ; — Paris, the centre of so much that is excellent, and of so much that 
cannot be named !” 

+ Visit, for example, on the same day, the Morgue and the Italian Boulevards. 

t The Plain of St. Denis. s 

§ I think it is Ariosto that alludes to this mode of carrying weight. And if it 
be not he that says it, it is somebody else ; as I heard one of the lay peers observe 
to one of the ecclesiastical the other night. 
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Who ’d blush to tell (though known to fame,) 
The vehicle’s potential name : 
Thus much 1’ll hint (but pray don’t prate—) 
None were more fit for Honour’s seat. 

When the cathedral we had seen,— 
The royal vaults,—the sculptur’d queen,— 
A mazy footpath soon we found 
Through garden, field, and fallow ground, 
Leading the errant step to where 
The Solitary Wanderer,* 
Sequester’d in his hermitage, 
Penn’d the too fascinating page, 
Where Youth can nought but beauty see — 
Age sighs o’er vice and vanity ! 


My + nay! I will not bind 
Thy name upon the rack of metre, 
In heartless hope therein to find 
Some foot to make my verse completer : 
Let those who lov’d thee less than I 
Thus trifle with thy memory ! 















































Enough— that deep within my breast 
Thy hallow’d name shall treasur'd be, 

Till, like to thee, I too shall rest 
Within the cold grave’s sanctuary : 

Without thee—oh, I feel I’m here 

A Solitary Wanderer ! 


For thou, in boyhood’s early day, 

Didst teach me what enchanting lands, 
Portray’d in Fiction’s pages, lay 

Beyond the ocean’s barren sands ; 
And we, enthusiasts, thought that ne’er 
Or vice or misery was there! 


Dreamy delusions! yet we hung 

Tranc’d o’er the page, and fondly deem’d 
What troubadour, or minstrel, sung 

Was just as real as it seem’d ; 
And oft we vow’d (unthinking boys!) 
Together once to taste such joys! 


Together ?—1, in manhood’s prime, 
And manhood’s confidence, e’en now 
Winging my flight from clime to clime, 
Buoyant with hope —and where art rHov ? 
Together ! —living, feeling —I,— 
Tuovu in the cold grave’s apathy ! 


Together ne’er we'll taste such joys 
As troubadour or minstrel sung — 
Such as allur’d unthinking boys: 
Yet, Mighty One! with trembling tongue 
I pray that once together we 
May share in Thy felicity ! 


Sweet Montmorency {—richly dight 
In Nature’s robe of life and light, 


* J.J. Rousseau. 
+ J.J. L. These initials will be recognised by some still living. 


¢ Enghien-Montmorenci, close to which stands Rousseau’s Hermitage—a rural 
mansion so called, 
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Though other scenes invite me far, 

Led by a widely-wand’ring star,— 
Methinks, where’er my footsteps roam, 
Thou still wilt prove my spirit’s home ;— 
And, if the fates have doom’d that I 
Must droop beneath a foreign sky, 

And choose a foreign place of rest,— 

O let it be thy peaceful breast ! 

Ye that love parks, and esplanades, 
And balustrades, and barricades, 
Parterres, pavilions, royal halls, 

And water-jets, and waterfalls, 

And water-gardens,— come and view 
(And bring a water-poet too)—-- 
Come view Versailles with me, and swear 
It beats the world and Banagher :—* 
But, when you wish to muse alone, 
Seek Grand and Petit Trianon ; 
And, when sufficiently you ’ve seen 
The palace of the hapless queen,t 
And jaded senses sound a parley, 
Away, and spend an hour at Marly. 

When evening’s beams were on the Seine 
We sought the bow’rs of gay Suréne, 
Fam’d for its annual rosiére,—} 

Ate petits pains at old Nanterre,— 
And home return’d across the wood 
Where Paris deals for solitude.§ 

Sweet ’twas to scent at peep of day 
The roseate bow’rs of Fonteuay,—|| 
And Peris, rear’d on essenc’d wind, 
Appropriate breakfast here will find ; 
But woe betide the breakfast-eater ! 

Nor smiling maid nor smirking waiter 
Here waves the reeking censer high, 
Fraught with the juice of Araby ; 

For, ah! the cruel city drains 

Whate’er the circumambient swains 
Shed from the teeming udder forth, 
And, milkless, what is coffee worth? 
Should fear of head-ache be no bar, 
You ’ll find a breakfast at Clamart — 
Fram’d of an omelet green and yellow, 
With wine, the Antipodes of mellow ; 
Then home to bed, like drunken sinner, 
With Gregory’s Powders for your dinner. 

The castle walls of dark Vincennes 
Frown o’er the grave of Enghien, 

And lurid thoughts of war and blood 
Shed sanguine lustre o’er the Wood ; 
Away, then, to some sprightlier scene .... 
“« Monsieur! la féte de Bourg-la-Reine ! 


* A bran new copy of the present number of this Magazine to whoever will solve 
either of the following questions, which have through life baffled me : —1. What is 
the origin of the phrase, ‘‘ That beats Banagher, and Banagher beats the world ?” 
2, Who was Thomas Magister? 

+ Marie Antoinette. t See Marmonrtet’s Contes Moraux. 

§ The Bois de Boulogne. This rather public resort is the favourite haunt of the 
Parisian votaries of Zimmermann. Sorrowing widows of rank open their lachryma- 


tories in the Allée des Veuves, through which they promenade in splendid equipages- 
|| Fontenay-aux-Roses. 
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Prenez vit ....” “Softly! softly, friend ! 
At Gallic fétes I ne’er intend 

For feats of merriment to seek,— 

My spirits droop’d for one full week 

After the sombre féte at Sceau : 

So, if you please, I’d rather go 

Where Paris hies, all light and merry, 

Its griefs to drown, its cares to bury,— 
Where mortals wear immortal bays —* 
The cemetery Pére-la-Chaise !” 

“ Art weary, Reader? —so am I: 
Then, if your Honour — we'll try, 
In swoops of dithyrambic verse, 
All hurry-scurry, to rehearse 
Asnitres, Belleville, Cachant, Arcueil, 
Vert-Galant, Vaugirard, Auteuil, 
Charonne, Charenton, Argenteuil, 
Boulogne, Besons, Montrouge, and Deuil, 
Clignancourt, Vanvres, Vitry, Passy, 
Ménilmontant, Ivry, Issy, 
Chatillon, Prés Saint Germain, 
Bagneux, La Villette, Pantin, 
La Nouvelle France, Saint Cloud, and Sévres, 
Gentilly, where flows the Biévre ; — 
Now, if you want more names beside, 
Take Galignani for your guide.” 

Within a hall of ample size, 
Where the police with Argus’ eyes 
Hold watch, there sits a little man, 
Whose province ’tis your phiz to scan, 
And then your features to describe 
In rather a lengthy diatribe : 
He, with a kind of smiling frown, 
Will softly whisper, “ Please sit down ;” 
Then, told ten francs elsewhere to pay, 
With passport sign’d you walk away: 
Such did we do, when we to start meant 
From Paris, for a far department. 

At morn, arriv’d in Fontainebleau, 
We sought where erst th’ imperial toe 
Impress’d the abdication-table,+ 
But mark to find we were unable : 
From hence we journey’d through the Wood, - 
Near which a green and yellow flood, 
Where Seine and Yonne together flow, 
Waters the town of Montereau. 

Twas just at break of day we saw 

Thy ancient gate, Villeneuve-le-Roi,— 
And heard thy church-bell’s solemn toll 
Along the silent causeway roll — 

Most solemn, when no sound of feet 
Echo’d along thy single street : — 
Readers of Brantome and Froissart, 

It made my inmost spirit start 

Some ages back, and, “ fancy free,” 
Ween that, in pomp of chivalry, 

The mould’ring dukes of old Champagne 
Were thronging into life again. 


* The flower Immortelle. 

+ The table on which Napoleon signed his abdication. The pen (which was 
long since purchased by, I believe, an Englishman,) is “ renewable for ever.” 

VOL, XI. NO, LXII, oO 
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Joigny, beside the vine-clad bank 
Of Yonne,—Tonnerre,—and Ensilfranc,— 
Aizy, upon the Armancon,— 
Montbard, where dwelt the sage Buffon,— 
These, with Semur, in haste we pass’d,— 
And Dijon gave us rest at last— 
A restless rest ;——for two long days 
Our eyestrings ached with one long gaze : 
Busts of Bossuet and Crebillon, 
The ducal tombs of Phil and John, 
Pictures and statues there you ’Il see, 
But nought of Charles of Burgundy.* 
Genlis +—a once unnoted name, 
Now high upon the list of fame, 
If villages may borrow glory 
From genius born to live in story —- 
Genlis receiv’d us next ;-—-Auxonne 
Succeeded,— whence, our breakfast done, 
We far’d. We cross’d the Doubs at Dole,— 
Then, rhyme-bound, push’d for Champagnole—- 
But Reason wills, link’d with geography, 
Or, rather, Franche-Comté topography, 
That Poligny should lie between, 
Amid a most fantastic scene 
Of rock-walls, slic’d quite perpendicular, 
And many another queer particular : — 
Nature now will’d we should endure a 
Back-breaking scramble up Mount Jura, 
’Till we attain’d the table-land, 
And supper-table nigh at hand. 
Higher and higher still we wended, 
Where pines, with pines all darkly blended, 
Shut out the broad and blessed moon, 
As ’twere the lightless interlune : 
But when we gaz’d adown the steep, 
Along whose brink we thrill’d to creep, 
The zigzag road in splendour shone, 
Lit by that broad and blessed moon, 
Like traits of intellect, which sages 
Flash’d through the darksome middle ages. 
Descending fast, at break of day, 
We reach’d the vale where stands Morez ; 
Higher and higher thence ascending, 
Where mountain-tops with clouds were blending, 
We met the utmost rim of France, 
Where moody men, with looks askance, 
Had ta’en their customary stand,— 
And then—“ Huzza for Switzerland !”— 
My Muse is jaded — scarce can breathe — 
* Tell them .. .” she gasps, “that . . . yonder wreath . . . 
Of seeming clouds, . . . athwart ... the sky,—... 
Point out bis mount . . ain ma . . jesty, 
King Blanc-—-while . . . in the plain . . . they ’Il see 
The Leman . . . lake spread glo . . riously : 
Now on !—I trust . .. you. . . will receive a 
Ge . . nial recep . . tion at Ge . . neva.” 


* No memorial whatever of this remarkable prince meets the eye in his ancient 
capital. 
+t The chateau of Madame de Genlis stands in this village. 
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FIT III. 


Lake of Geneva— Journey to Lausanne — Lausanne — Lemuel’s Tour of the Lake — 
Return to Geneva— Invitations to Chamouny— Road to Chamouny—Translated 
Poem —View of Mont Blanc from Saint Martin — Char-a-banc —Arrival in Cha- 
mouny — Commercial View of Mont Blanc — Departure from Chamouny—Teéte- 

[ Noire—Martigny—Pisse-Vache—Saint Maurice—Return to Geneva— Road to 

Berne — Arrival at Berne. 


Sweet Leman! on thy laughing shore 
Those living lights are seen no more, 
Which brightly blaz’d from age to age, 
Beacons of many a pilgrimage*.... 
But—truce with reverie and dreaming — 
For lo! in all the pride of steaming, 

The Guillaume Tell’s prepar’d to make 
Her coasting tour around the lake. 

View Sécheron, a proud hotel ; 
Gentod, where Bonnet wont to dwell ; 
Versoy, where Gallic despots tried 
A port to found, which, side by side 
Grappling Geneva, should o’erthrow 
Her power, and lay her commerce low ; 
Coppet, where now Corinna’s} tongue 
Ts mute, and his,} who died too young 
(If those who virtue lov’d sincerely 
Can leave this vicious world too early) : 
Nyon succeeded — Cesar’s town ; 
Prangins, where Joe Napoleon 
Owns the chateau; Rolle; Alleman; 
Morges; and then — welcome to Lausanne! 
Ye travellers with lungs asthmatic, 

Who pant or e’er you ’ve reach’d the attic, 
Be warn’d (your case was once my own)— 
Sail on, and let Lausanne alone : 

For there no gentle slopes you ’ll meet, 
But staircases from street to street. 
However, should your spirit, jealous 
Thus to succumb to crazy bellows, 

F’en set the asthma at defiance, 

I'll introduce you to the lions : — 

First, a blind sage,§ employ’d in seeing 
The state of ev’ry kind of beeing,— 

Or, should an Irish Paddy az|| 

His character—« lad o’ wax! 

This blind old sage’s lawful son, 

Or son-in-law (sure ’tis all one), 

Minds the “ Decline and Fall” of stocks, 
Where Gibbon wrote of empires’ shocks ; 





* Voltaire, Rousseau, Gibbon, Byron, Shelley, Madame de Sta¢l, Bonstetten, &c. 

+ Madame de Staél. 

t The Baron de Staél. When I first visited Coppet this amiable and talented man 
put into my hands, with an expression of much indignation, a pamphlet he had lately 
published on the persecution then carried on against the Methodists ( Mémiers) in 
the canton of Vaud. He also took a warm interest in the welfare of the Protestants 
in the south of France. On mentioning these circumstances to the Rev. C. M., a 
celebrated Genevese clergyman, to whom I was lately introduced in a steam-boat, 
he observed—** He was a babe !” intimating, I suppose, that the baron’s attainments 
in Christianity had never been considerable. 

§ Huber, the celebrated writer on bees. 

|| Let not English fastidiousness impugn this quasi-Hibernian word : it is racy 
Saxon, and to be found rife and rampant in Chaucer. 
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Whose books are now possess’d by one 
Vathek, rich “ England’s wealthiest son. 
At old Lausonium you will see 
The Baron Von Minutoli,— 
The Baroness, too, all fair and fresh — 
Twain authors they, albeit one flesh.t 
If to the Pierre-de-Plan you ramble, 
You ’ll find the grave of J. P. Kemble ; 
And eke the family monument 
Of Dean and Doctor A., who spent 
His time and money here :—had he 
F’er seen his Irish deanery ? 

While in Lausanne I made my stay 
Our Lemuel had view’d Vevay, 
And heard of many places more, 
Well known to fame, on either shore, 
And some but little known—as Pully, 
Lutry, Saint Saphorin, and Cully. 
He told me all that him befel 
(Fit roamer in the Guillaume Tett—) 
As o’er the lake he sail’d away, 
To close his tour at close of day. 

“ In Vevay’s church, beneath two stones, 
Repose the regicidal bones 
Of Ludlow and of Andrew Broughton ; 
At Clarens I (like Byron,) thought on 
‘ The self-tormenting, wild Rousseau ’— 
Meet name for him who call’d him so :— 
Unhappy pair !—the Stoic’s daughter, 
Knowing no ‘ canon ’gainst self-slaughter,” 
Swallow’d live coals{—but Nature plac’d 
A living coal in either breast — 
In his, the doubly-noble bard, 
Who sung the woes of Bonnivard, 
Chain’d in the dungeons of Chillon, 
Near Villeneuve and the ‘ arrowy Rhone,’— 
And his, who told of Meillerie.— 
A frontier town near Boveret 
Rises, whose patron saint in lingo 
Patrician hight the * living Jingo!’ § 
Near Evian, once upon a day, 
A sturdy church beset the way, 
And vow’d the road should wind around, 
Nor dare to pass o’er sacred ground : 
’Twas well until (O dire mishap !) 
The Simplon route was plann’d by Nap ;— 
He came and took the church by storm 
(A novel kind of Church Reform—), 
And now the road runs through its aisle! 
Further, the convent of Ripaille 
Once lodg’d a sov’reign, who resign’d 
A crown’s turmoil for peace of mind.|| 
Napoleon’s favourite, Dessaix, 
At Thonon first beheld the day. 


* Gibbon’s house was occupied by a banker when I visited Lausanne ; his books 
are deposited in a different part of the town. 

+ This Prussian general and his lady have both published works on Africa. 

¢ Portia, Cato’s daughter. 

§ St. Gingoulph, the name of the town and saint. 

|| Charles Amadeus of Savoy. 

{_In the Court and Camp of Buonaparte, the birth-place of this general is stated, 
and, I believe, correctly, to be St. Hilaire d’Ayt, in Auvergne. 


” * 
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Anthi, Yvoire, and Beauregard 
Arrest a passing glance ; — but far, 
Far more inspiring ’tis to see 
Thy classic precincts, Coligny, 
Where those twin spirits wont to dwell, 
Who wrote too much and wrote too well,— 
Childe Harold and th’ enthusiast— he 
That vanish’d in the Tuscan sea.” * 

Thus Lemuel recounted o’er 
What worthy seem’d on either shore, 
When, to Geneva back return’d, 
With him short time I there sojourn’d : 
Short time — for here each lane and street 
The worth of time will loud repeat, 
In striking tones, from thousand tongues,— 
And he, the drone, who here prolongs 
His stay when vetturini, high 
Vociferating “*‘ Chamouny,” 
Make of Bel-Air a Merrion Row, 
And waits for winter ere he go— 
That drone (alas! too late) will find 
He better far had stay’d behind 
At La Balance, or La Couronne, 
Or elsewhere in the well-watch’d town. 
Such were not we :—a day at Ferney, 
West of the road that leads to Berne, I 
And Lemuel spent,—saw Voltaire’s cap,— 
The bed on which he took a nap,— 
The gardener feed,—then took our leave, 
‘To mount next morn on Mount Saléve — 
Fit haunt for those, who love with botany 
To help to vary life’s monotony. 

Up —for the clocks are striking five ! 
Up—for a rather lengthy drive 
Awaits us ere, at close of day, 
We reach the inn of Monsieur Fay — 
Pardon, Monsieur ! I'd say hotel, 
If it would suit my rhythm as well. 
We dined at Bonneville—in Maglan 
(Sweet vale!) we pass’d the echoing Nant 
Of Arpenaz—(’tis thus they call, 
In Savoy phrase, a waterfall). + 


Naiad ! fair guardian of these waters fair — 
Fair but, I ween, unsung 
By poet’s tuneful tongue — 
Tribute of praise with ready hand I bear :— 
O, by the sacred wreath that binds my brow, 
Do thou, 
In vermeil beauty dight, 
Shimm’ring with smiles of light, 
Thy poet’s soul to warm —appear, sweet Nymph, appear ! 


O, solitary Nymph! 
Thy lymph, 
From hill-tops twain, 
Sweeps o’er the rocks amain, 
Bathing the dark-brown surface of the mountain ; 
And, waving like an outspread veil, 
Of texture thin and colour pale, 


* Byron and Shelley. rs — ’ 
t Strange to say, the same word is used in Wales, with the same signification. 
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Then moulds itself in semblance of a fountain,— 
Which, in an arching bow, 
Seeking the depths below, 
Scatters its spray all clear and bright— 
That, fann’d by Zephyr’s wings, 
Forth from its volume flings 
A thousand thousand sparks of silver light ! 


Perish the passer-by, 
Whwe’er with listless eye 
Forth from his carriage looks askance ! 
Benighted may he be, 
And snapp’d the axletree 
Of him careering forth with hasty glance— 
And, grovelling on the ground full low, 
Let dust ignoble grime his untaught brow ! 


In vain may limner’s hand essay 
Each beauty to portray, 
Vain were the poet’s lay — 

Be pen and pencil flung away ! 
While on yon jutting rock 
I dash my baftied lyre, 
That, nerveless, durst aspire 

To sing those varied charms, which all its efforts mock !* 


Such travellers, as wish to see 
Mont Blanc in all his majesty, 
At Saint Martin will rather stay 
Than seek Sallenches and Monsieur Fay —~ 
At Saint Martin, the fittest station 
For such majestic speculation,— 
O most majestic! when the sun 
His postmeridian course has run, 
And lays his evening glories down — 
The mountain monarch’s vesper crown ! — 
O mountain monarch! sung by one 
"Nhose soul the Muse had breath’d upon 
With inspiration’s deepest breath +— 
Twas his to twine thy laureate wreath ; 
Let such as he approach t’ adore thee — 
Nought can I do but quail before thee ! 
What have we here ?—a char-d-banc ; 
’Twill cost our purse full many a franc : 
For know (Sir Miser, you ‘re in trouble) 
It carries half and charges double :— 
Conceive an Irish jaunting-car, 
Bisection perpendicular 
Along the spine, and either side 
Yok’'d to a horse, or rather tied ; — 
The charge is double (as I’ve said) — 
For, when your fifteen francs are paid 
From Saint Martin to Chamouny, 
Full fifteen more you here must pay, 
Whether, arriv’d, you there remain, 
Or take a dog’s jaunt back again. 
At early morn we hied away, 
And saw the baths of Saint Gervais ; 
Then upward, by a spiral course, 
To where the lake of Chede perforce 


* This poem is from the Italian of 1. Pindemonte. 
t Coleridge, now, alas! the late. 
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Our steps detain’d — a little gem, 
Dropp’d from boon Nature’s diadem,— 
A diamond of the purest water, 
Meet for an Indian sea-god’s daughter. 
At Servoz, he who stops and dines 
May see the produce of its mines, 
And Eschen’s monument ;—his doom 
Assign’d the Dane no common tomb : 
With untaught step the poet tried 
To scale the Buet’s icy side ; 
He slipp’d —his spirit fled, and left 
Its shell within the glacier’s cleft ! 

Pass we the bridge of Pelissier, 
To rest us at the Prieuré — 
The hamlet-city, whither flow 
All Alpine tourists high and low,— 
All lovers of the picturesque :— 
These for a time have fled the desk ; 
And these the gaming-house ; and these 
Have fled from universities 
And all their Greek ;— but where’s the elf 
Who, high or low, can flee himself ?— 
Truce, moralizing! Mont Anvert 
We ’Il climb on.mules to reach the Mer- 
-De-Glace, that we at home may say, 
** We partly scal’d Mont Blanc one day ;” 
Like him, the clown (as oft you ’ve heard), 
Accosted once by George the Third :— 
“ You boast! what did the monarch say ?” 
‘“* Why, sure, he bade me leave the way.” 

Here ’s meditation for all trades :— 

The cooper here will find cascades ; 
The gilder thinks of looking-glasses, 
As o’er the Mer-de-Glace he passes ; 
And what way will the hatter go? 
Assuredly by yon Chapeau ; 

The tailor, too, with wond’ring eyes, 
Sees giant needles* round him rise ; 
The lottery-gambler prays that he 
Another blank may never see. 

*Mid all such blind and base deceptions 
Our feelings form’d the proud exceptions ; 
For all we heard and all we saw 
Seem’d Nature’s deep apocrypha— 

The mystic wonders of her womb, 
Reserv’d for birth beyond the tomb. 
We view’d the glaciers of Bossons 
And Bois,—the source of th’ Arveiron, 
From its ice-cavern bounding free, 

To water verdant Chamouny, 

Within whose lovely valley stand 
Summer and Winter, hand in hand : 
And we had linger’d many a day, 

But cruel fate forbade our stay. 

So Lemuel of mules provides 

One pair, and half a pair of guides; 
And forth we far’d for Valorsine, 

The inlet to that savage scene, 
Téte-Noire—above, a mountain’s brow ; 
The sweeping Trient rav’d below. 


* The aiguilles, or peaks, that bristle around Mont Blanc. 
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We scarce had reach’d it when the wind 
Terrific rose ; the thuader join’d 

Its iron voice ; the lightning shew’d 
Amid the gloom our dizzy road ; 

Down pour’d an avalancbe of rain ; 

O, ’twas a glorious hurricane ! 

An epoch in the little span 

Of time, yclept the Life of Man. 

At length we found in Martigny 
Valaisan hospitality : 

We dried our clothes—ate—drank—slept—paid 
Host, waiting-man, and waiting-maid ; — 
Then cheerily we sought once more 

The Leman lake’s romantic shore. 

We pass’d a waterfall of fame, 

Degraded by so foul a name, 

That to declare such name aloud 

I must confess I’m fairly cow’d.* 

We pass’d Saint Maurice, where the Rhone 
Is travers’d by a bridge of stone, 

Built or by Cesar or Jodocus, 

And here (what I relate no joke is —) 
There stands a tow’r across the way, 
Through which, before Napoleon’s day, 
The only northern road was led,— 

So, when the warder went to bed, 

Or left his home to take a sup, 

He fairly lock’d the Valais up. 

We reach’d the lake at Boveret,— 
Beside the lake then shap’d our way,— 
Revisited Geneva— then 
Resum’d our wanderings again.— 

We roll’d through Rolle, Lausanne, and there 
Din’d, ere we drove to Montpreveyre ; 
Moudon o’erpass’d, we reach’d Payerne, 
Whence branch two roads that lead to Berne 
(Payerne, where lies the ancient saddle 

On which Queen Bertha wont to straddle) ; 
And here some novel coach arrangement 

The conducteur announce’d that change meant : 
Some passengers, it seem’d, perforce 

To Friburgh now must shape their course ; 
Among them was a poor old dame, 

Who loudly cried —it was a shame 

To force her on a road once more 

Where she had smash’d a leg before :— 

Poor dame! no wonder she should quake, 
Having another leg to break. 

Avenches receiv’d us next, where she, 

Whose name is bright in history, 

And bright upon the poet’s page, 

Sunk ‘neath the cruel victor’s rage ; —t 
And next Morat, where Burgundy 
With all his host was fore’d to flee : 
Would you our future fortunes learn ? 
Go seek the Diste/zwang at Berne. 


[ To be continued. ] 





* The famous cascade in the valley of the Rhone, near Martigny. 


t Julia Alpinula. 
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OF IRELAND IN 1834. 


BY AN OFFICER IN A MARCHING REGIMENT, ° 


Mr. H. D. Ineuis, the author of se- 
veral books of travels in foreign parts, 
has lately published a work in two 
volumes, entitled A Journey throughout 
Ireland in the Spring, Summer, and 
Autumn of 1834. It has excited and 
deserves attention : it is likely to pro- 
duce good. It treats of the aspect of 
the country, and of the population. 
A general sketch —a bird's-eye view, 
so to call it—of the physical and moral 
appearance and condition of the island, 
has been given. Many facts where- 
with the British public were unac- 
quainted have been set forth: a num- 
ber of individuals — great landowners, 
and the like—who ought not to be 
irresponsible consumers of the good 
things of earth, have been brought 
under the sanction of public opinion ;* 
a multitude of points have been suc- 
cinctly mooted, the discussion about 
which must prove beneficial; and, 
from data furnished by actual observa- 
tion, conclusions respecting the state 
and prospects of the country, and the 
best ways of ameliorating both, have 
been drawn ; which, whether correctly 
or incorrectly arrived at, must, having 
obtained circulation, yet prove useful, 
by provoking refutation or explanation 
from those by whom they may be im- 
pugned or disputed, and by promoting 
inquiry generally. Besides, I do give 
Mr. inglis, in some degree, credit for 
that entire fairness and impartiality 
which he professes. I cannot certainly 
assent to his magniloquent assumption 
of perfect disinterestedness and inde- 
pendence. “ 1 have no pvrpose to 
serve, no party to please, no interest 
to consult: I am, in every sense, un- 
fettered.” For he went “to make a 
book ;” and booksellers, who most un- 
doubtedly were cognisant of the same, 
he had to please ; and the interests of 
his pockets he had to consult: so that 


* Lord Clifden, for instance. 


his lordship’s statement, something must be done for Callen. 


he was not in any sense unfettered, 
but had, on the contrary, a heavy and 
anxious work to perform. It was no 
truant journey of pleasure, as he would 
represent it. No! it was downright 
dull matter of business, in which he 
had his regular calculations to make 
of the relations between actual outlay 
and profits, certain or contingent. To 
his praise, however, be it said, that 
upon the whole, according to his very 
limited lights, powers, and capabilities, 
he has done the work as honestly as, 
under the circumstances, could possibly 
be expected, alike towards the book- 
sellers as towards the people whom he 
went to visit, and the people for whose 
benefit he wrote. 

He arrived at Dublin with his mind 
in that same condition wherein Pere- 
grine Courtenay so frankly and felici- 
tously described his own to have been, 
on the event of his taking office. It 
was “a blank sheet of paper,” though 
by no means “a virgin page ;” for it 
had often been before beslobbered with 
a quantity of trash: but now he had 
dismissed from it “ all idle, fond re- 
cords” of the Channel-islands, Spain, 
Norway, and the Tyrol, and he brought 
it to Ireland in true travelling guise, 
unencumbered with any baggage of 
knowledge or learning, and conse- 
quently with no passion for any parti- 
cular theories or opinions; and there- 
fore was he free from those prejudices 
which must have mingled in every 
present thought and every recollection 
of the scholar and the gentleman, dur- 
ing a rapid progress through a country 
which was strange to him personally, 
though well known to him from the 
first in books. I might go yet farther 
and say, in every thought and recol- 
lection of one who could not, like Mr, 
Inglis, reduce his mind to the state of 
a mere repository for a detail of the 


After his lordship’s letter to the Times, Inglis’s 
reply, and the subsequent letter of the trustee to the road, denying the accuracy of 


By the way, though, 


from the flippancy with which his lordship, through the columns of the Times, rushed 
into a reply to a passage in a book of travels — that is, in other words, from the folly 
he displayed in advertising an author who had annoyed him, and in proclaiming the 
charges against him to the world wide,— I am inclined to conclude, that his lordship is 
one of those unfortunate persons who fancy they can write, and yet never take up a 


pen without burning their fingers. 


In charity, therefore, before condemning him 


utterly, one should wait to hear counsel on his side. 
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several impulses upon certain of his 
senses. 

Now it may seem strange, but really, 
in a book such as that which Inglis 
has put forward, this is a great advan- 
tage, not only to himself but the public, 
and to the cause of dry truth generally ; 
if, indeed, any such thing there may 
be, seeing that Truth in the fable is 
posited at the bottom of a well, and 
must, therefore, be always glittering 
with moisture or obscured by mist. 
Ay! you will say, in the fable! 
But what does this really mean? It 
is a beautiful imagination of the poet. 
It would shew, that we never can hope 
to look without illusion even upon that 
most pure and unaffected of all the ab- 
stractions which we have impersonated 
into divinities for our adoration, seeing 
that we are always obliged to gaze 
through “a net-work of coloured light” 
upon that which we would fain regard, 
in the happy Horatian phrase, “ simplex 
munditiis ;” and are inevitably betrayed, 
by the necessary operation of our senses, 
into the fancy that the object is one- 
fourth nearer than it really is. 

But in addition to this one notable 
advantage which Inglis possessed, he 
was very industrious, and resolved, in 
addition to what observation and ex- 
perience might inscribe upon the blank 
sheet of paper, to have it written upon 
by persons in all classes of society 
with which he could bring himself in 
contact, of all creeds, and of every 
shade of politics. You have, accord- 
ingly, in his book his own downright 
opinions, as he journeyed onwards, of 
external nature and of the condition 
of the people; and you have also all 
the evidence which, in his haste, he 
could collect by assiduous inquiry, 
collated by himself, and with his gloss 
thereupon. Some people might say, 
“ This is the report of a shabby jour- 
ney, made by_a dull, ignorant, vulgar 
man, travelling in the book-making 
line ;—such a person’s authority is of 
little value upon any point, and of 
none upon any nice point; and there- 
fore his work is worthless.” We alto- 
gether assent to the premises —we deny 
the conclusions. There are degrees in 
utility ; and we do hold, that the pub- 
lication of a well-meaning literary 
mechanic may be valuable to a large 


* The following dialogue is reported by Dan O'Connell to have taken place 
between two shepherd-swains, on the banks of the Shannon. 
where are you going this way?” “ Faith, and ’tis to town I am going,” replied 
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extent. He has eyes to see, and ears 
to hear, and a tongue to ask, and an 
assortment of commercial words, in 
which he can make current to all man- 
kind the results achieved by these his 
organs, together with his own particu- 
lar views and opinions thereupon, 
which people may estimate precisely 
as they please. 

Considering, therefore, the publica- 
tion as useful, I would go on to say, 
that I think it might be rendered much 
more so hy some comments wherein 
important truths, which, he states, 
might be confirmed — fallacies under 
which he laboured, and which might 
now mislead others, exposed — and 
certain errors corrected. I presume 
that, being of that class which he him- 
self represents as best acquainted with 
Ireland generally, and best qualified 
to speak about it without partiality, or 
bias, or prejudice, and in the fulness 
of knowledge, I may be allowed to be 
a person competent to undertake the 
task of commenting upon his work, 
provided my abilities bear even a re- 
mote proportion to my opportunities. 

I would in the first place observe, 
however, that Inglis’s sins of inten- 
tional misrepresentation appear to me 
very venial. He lauds the powers that 
be, or rather (delighted am I to say !) 
that were. He declares that the party 
of the ministry lately expelled from 
office with the universal consent and 
approbation, was rapidly increasing !— 
a ridiculous, and therefore, in this in- 
stance, an innocent untruth! And 
next, he never loses an opportunity of 
trumpeting the praises of all the late 
ministers who happen to have property 
in Ireland, from the great lord of 
Lismore Castle down to old Cupid 
Palmerston, whom few would suspect 
of possessing land any where, except 
mythologically; and then, of course, 
it would be 
‘“« In that sweet isle where Venus keeps 

her court, 

And ev’ry Grace and all the Loves 

resort.” 

But these gentlemen are, one and all, 
the best of landlords, as well as the 
wisest of men; all, with one exception, 
which even Inglis found himself bound 
to make: but as Affidavit* Rice was 
then a minister, that exception was 


“* Why, then, Jemmy, 
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made silently. He praises Mr. Rice’s 
trees, and thatisall the allusion he makes 
to his property. Rice’s father-in-law, 
Lord Limerick, however, was not in 
the cabinet, and was wont, moreover, to 
sit on the opposition-benches ; and to 
him, accordingly, he shews no quarter. 
After beslobbering Lord Lansdowne 
with praise, he goes on to say: “I 
cannot speak so well of the property of 
the Earl of Limerick; whatever ad- 
vantages the tenantry possess, are refer- 
able to the exertions and good-hearted- 
ness of his lordship’s agents. I will 
not trust myself to speak farther of the 
Earl of Limerick, unless only to add, 
that from high and low, rich and poor, 
I never heard a good word of his 
lordship.” 

I would also remark, that Inglis is 
too ostentatiously grateful for the hos- 
pitalities he received from Lord Ken- 
mare and others—animus est in patinis ; 
and in cases where you may observe 
that civilities were not extended to 
him, one cannot help remarking that 
this omission has caused undue acer- 
bity in his criticism. His attack upon 
Mr. Wynne, of Hazlewood, Sligo, for 
example, is quite unjustifiable. I have 
little doubt he was turned off the de- 
mesne, or refused admission to it, or 
slighted in some way by the proprietor, 
who is a proud man, and by no means 
likely to be over-civil 


“To an extravagant and wheeling * 
stranger, 
Of here and every where.” 


To abuse a man in print, however, 
for other and graver matters than his 
want of courtesy, was paltry revenge 
on the part ofour traveller—if, indeed, 
he were actuated by such a motive ; 
but, whether or not, he has, at all 
events, done Mr. Wynne foul wrong. 
He has detailed the malicious gossip 
of the low Radicals of the town, who 
hate Mr. Wynne because he is the 
owner of the town, and chiefly because 
he is a gentleman and they are not: 
facts of which both parties are per- 


fectly, and one painfully, aware. Inglis 
says : 


Paddy. 
“ Ah, then, what’s it all about?” 
till I see the master !”’ 
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“ The land in the barony, especially 
Mr. Wynne’s, is let extremely high. 
Mr. Wynne’s tenants are, with very few 
exceptions, in arrear; but he is one of 
those short-sighted landlords who is re- 
solved, at all costs, to keep up the no- 
minal amount of his rent-roll. His rents 
are taken in dribbles—in shillings and 
copper ; and agents have been known to 
accompany tenants to market with their 
produce, lest any part of its value should 
escape the landlord’s pocket. This gen- 
tleman has been at great pains to esta- 
blish a Protestant tenantry on his estate, 
and in the appearance of their houses, 
&c., there is some neatness, and some 
show of comfort; but these are not, in 
reality, in any better condition than the 
other tenantry. None of them are able 
to do more than barely to subsist; and 
they, as well as the Catholic tenantry, 
are generally in arrear: indeed, I found 
no one exception. The whole land in 
this barony averages 2l. 5s. per acre. 
In the county it is supposed that, ex- 
cluding bog and mountain-land, it ave- 
rages 26s.; and good cultivated land 
may average 2/. There is no living, 
and paying such rents.” 

Now I do not believe there is a word 
of truth in this statement. Mr.Wynne 
is a kind-hearted, benevolent man, and 
a landlord most anxious to improve the 
condition of his tenantry ; a proprietor 
constantly resident, a devoted lover of 
farming, and one unceasingly endea- 
vouring to improve the agriculture of 
the country. Such, at least, was Mr. 
Wynne some ten years ago, when I 
was quartered in Sligo, and I cannot 
suppose that he has since become the 
very opposite of what he was: the 
infamous sneer, indeed, about the 
appearance of the houses convinces 
me that he is not. The fact is, that 
Mr. Wynne built handsome cottages, 
and attached a strip of ground to each, 
for the labourers on his estate, who 
might one and all most easily pay 
the rent he affixed by working on his 
demesne, in which (he holding a large 
quantity of ground in his own hands) 
there was as nearly as may be constant 
employment. Mr. Inglis’s high praises 
of the beauty and fine state of the de- 
mesne prove that it is not now ne- 


“Why, then, to swear a davit.” 


“Why, then, upon my soul I don’t know, Jemmy, 


e 


* Without meaning any offence to Inglis or Othello, I would suggest that 
wheedling ” would be the true word in this passage. 


You would thus get a 


second idea in the sentence, and one, too, strongly impressed on Lago’s mind. 
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glected, and, consequently, that the 
hands of the tenants are still busy on 
it. I remember, too, that Mr. Wynne 
had established schools on his estate 
for the education of the children of his 
tenantry, and that at the female schools 
his daughters used constantly to attend 
and assist in instructing the little girls 
in reading and needle-work. But 
enough on this subject. I suspect 
from Inglis’s holding up some people 
as idols, and making victims of those 
who did not kill the fatted calf for 
him, that he meditates another journey 
through Ireland. For the rest, it may 
be well to state that he is by no means 
quite so bold and adventurous a tra- 
veller as Bruce, or Burnes, or Conolly, 
and that he is very credulous, and has 
evidently derived a great deal of his 
information from low people—waiters, 
jaunting-car drivers, and the like— 
who have of course imposed upon 
him. The lower orders of Irish have 
an instinctive horror of veracity. But 
as one example is worth a hundred 
arguments, and, consequently, at least 
a thousand simple assertions, I will 
state a case in which our author, in 
some passages in his Travels through 
Spain, displayed, in an eminent degree, 
the qualities, negative and absolute, to 
which I have alluded. 

In the second volume of the above- 
named work there is a story which I 
intended to have quoted ; but there is 
only one copy in this town, and that is 
in the present possession of Miss 
Rooney, the milliner. Suffice it, there- 
fore, to say, that it is one of the most 
“‘ raw-head and bloody-bones” tales 
that was ever yet devised in the cun- 
ning brain of a Mendez Pinto of a 
traveller,— all about banditti, that 
haunted certain Moorish ruins at Ma- 
laga, and so forth, and the wild and 
fearful adventure that therein befel 
himself. A friend of mine, whose 
honour and veracity is above all ques- 
tion, who was in Spain at the same 
time with Mr. Inglis, has sent me the 
following comments upon the story, 
and has half promised to review the 
work, and expose Inglis’s gross false- 
hoods and misrepresentations. The 
observations were intended to follow 
Inglis’s romantic tale. 

“A traveller who recently visited 
Malaga, and whose -veneration for the 
interesting Moorish remains with which 
that city abounds was quite equal to Mr. 
Inglis’s, but who was deterred from 
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visiting that part of the extensive ruins 
called the Fortress of Gibralfarro from 
the foregoing story, was lamenting at a 
party where he was a guest the unsafe 
state of society ; that a person could not 
move beyond the walls of the town 
without danger of being assassinated ; 

and how much he regretted on that ac. 
count his not being able to view the in- 
teresting ruins just mentioned ; and in 
particular alluded to that circumstance 
related by Inglis. On the mention of 
Inglis’s name a general titter went round 
the table, which, on allusion being made 
to the story, was followed by a general 
laugh. 

** Although the party in question had 
travelled from St. Jean de Luz to Mala. 
ga, yet it was the first time he had had 
occasion to make a pri actical reference to 
Mr. Inglis’s work, on which he had up 
to that time placed the utmost reliance; 
and he regrets now to say, that not only 
in this instance (which “he is about to 
explain), but in many others, he has, 
from his own experience while travelling 
through that country, had substantial 
reasons for withdrawing all confidence 
from Mr. Inglis. 

‘The explanation given was this: 
that during the very short stay of Mr. I 
at Malaga, namely two pays, his ima- 
gination was constantly haunted by as- 
sassins, robbers, contrabandista, &c., 
&c.; indeed, so much so, that it was 
with him the constant theme of conver- 
sation ; and on his relating to an indivi- 
dual there his visit to the ruins alluded 
to, and his admitting that he was fearful 
of exploring them, from his having seen 
some very ill- looking fellows lurking un- 
der one of the ruined archways. Thei in- 
dividual mentioned having hitherto ob- 
served his gullability, and “constant state 
of alarm for’ what really did not exist, and, 
in order to try how far he could frighten 
him, observed, ‘ it was a fortunate thing 
he got back w ithout having his throat cut.’ 

«* Judge of the amazement of the par- 
ties, on his work reaching Spain, to find 
the above romantic adve enture, It is 
needless to add, that the traveller re- 
mained for some considerable time in 
Malaga, visited the old Moorish fortress 
at all times and at all hours, and met 
with no one that was not as much fright- 
ened at him as he was ofthem. He was 
long a resident in Spain, travelled the 
worst and most dangerous parts of it, and 
in doing so had to associate with charac. 
ters of all description, but never received 
from any body the slightest molestation. 

« But there are other charges of a 
more serious nature than Mr. I.’s suffer- 
ing himself to be hoaxed in this way that 
we could allude to, were it necessary, 
aud to which we may perhaps yet refer.” 
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Inglis, of course, will be at no loss 
to discover the “ individual” alluded 
to by my friend. : 

Thus much of Inglis himself. I 
shall now proceed to deal with his 
production. But, before entering upon 
my task as commentator, in which I 
shall display neither the vast talents 
nor the untiring research of a Scaliger, 
I would first express my sincere regret 
that some of my military friends, ac- 
complished gentlemen as they are, 
have not heretofore put forth, as they 
easily might have done by the devo- 
tion of not many hours of “ laborious 
idleness,” a couple of volumes upon 
Ireland as it is. No book is more 
wanted. Really, in England, less is 
known about Ireland than about any 
other country of the same importance 
in the world. There is a perfect con- 
fusion of ideas in England about the 
inhabitants of this portion of the British 
empire. The feeling at the bottom of 
every body’s heart is that the Irish are 
anation of savages. Well might a man, 
in entering upon the history of any 
given year of the Irish people, use the 
words of the greatest Roman historian : 
“ Opus aggredior plenum variis casibus 
—atrox preliis, discors seditionibus, 
IPSA ETIAM PACE S£VuM.” The in- 
sane restlessness of the population — 
(for even when all may appear calm, 
there is no rest, in fact; there is only 
what the poet fancifully styles ‘ the 
peaceless rest” of the ocean floods ; 
let any sordid traitor be but pleased 
to play the olus, and in an instant 
all again is wild commotion)—those 
vilest assassinations, perpetrated with 
all the cunning, and more than the 
cruelty, of the American Indian— 
those astounding massacres continually 
brought before our eyes fail not to 
strike every English heart sick with 
horror. We turn aside in the depth 
of disgust from a people who seem not 
to have the glimmering of a notion of 
“fair play.” In foreign parts, the 
practices wherein, as to men’s quarrels 
generally, we so cordially despise, it is 
considered infamous to oppress a man 
by numbers. Ay, even the Italian goes 
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forth alone to stab his enemy : he would 
disdain to share even the treachery of 
his vengeance with a multitude. Not 
so in Ireland! There hundreds of 
stalwart villains will combine to assas- 
sinate, and, to use a French phrase 
which applies happily here, “ assist” 
at the assassination of a single man— 
of an old man—of “a minister of 
peace!” O’Connell, too, has of late 
years exhibited much amongst us. 
What can we think of a people that, 
after a fashion so costly, worships such 
an idol? Why, even Caliban would 
disdain him for a god.* All these 
things do and should deeply pre- 
judice and incense us against imprac- 
ticable Ireland ; and doubtless many 
an honest Englishman has in earnest 
responded to Sir Joseph Yorke’s joking 
wish, that the island might be scuttled 
and stuck under water for some four- 
and-twenty hours. 

Yet, strange to say, notwithstanding 
the apparent justice of this feeling, you 
look around you and you find that the 
first man in Europe, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, ‘ the very topmost man of all 
the world,” is an Irishman. His bro- 
ther, too, whom all acknowledge to 
have been our greatest governor of 
India, isan Irishman. Lord Beresford, 
and a host of our most distinguished 
officers, are Irishmen. Hamilton, one 
of our greatest astronomers, is an Irish- 
man. The man who, with the single 
exception of Sir R. Peel, THE ORATOR 
AND STATESMAN of the current genera~- 
tion, displayed the greatest energy, 
learning, and power, in the anxious 
debates on the Reform-bill, John Wil- 
son Croker, is an Irishman. Boyton 
and O’Sullivan, who, no later than the 
other day, charmed listening thousands 
of Englishmen by their impassioned 
eloquence, are Irishmen. Of your 
literary and scientific men, moreover, 
many of the most distinguished are 
Irish. Sir R. Steele, an Irishman, 
was the creator of your periodical 
literature ; and ever since some of the 
very best, the wittiest, and the most 
learned of the contributions to our 
Reviews and Magazines have been 


* The “ many-headed monster” of England seems to have come to Culiban’s 


resolution about the Stephano and Trinculo of the late administration,—namely, 
Althorp and a friend of his. 


‘* T will be wise hereafter, 


And seek for grace. 


What a thrice-double ass 


Was I to take this drunkard for a God, 
And worship this dull fool ?” 
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made by Irishmen. One of your most 
famous and most classical sculptors, 
John Carew, is an Irishman. Your 
painter that gives best promise of 
works which may raise the character 
of our national school, Maclise, is an 
Irishman. Stanfield, highly eminent 
in every ordinary branch of the pictorial 
art to which he addresses his attention, 
and the creator of that branch which 
must prove the most useful, as tending 
to affect the senses and improve the taste 
of the multitude, and which, therefore, 
entitles him to rank amongst the bene- 
factors of the country, is Irish. In a 
word, look to every avocation, from that 
of serving the king in the highest offices 
of state, down to the humblest whereby 
bread may be honourably won, and 
you will find that of the most distin- 
guished individuals a !arge proportion 
is Irish. Again, gaze around you in 
any fashionable drawing-room of the 
metropolis, and on inquiry you will 
discover that several of the most lovely 
and lady-like women, and of the finest 
and most accomplished gentlemen, are 
Irish. This is strange. Let us philo- 
sophise. How comes it? Is it the 
advent of a comet or the advance of 
the schoolmaster? No; you will find 
that at the gallant court of “ the merry 
monarch” many of the choicest spirits 
were Irish. I appeal to Anthony Ha- 
milton, himself an Irishman. Were 
not the great Ormond, and Ossory, 
and Arran, Irish ? And thinking of 
them, the rival Anglo-Hibernian house 
— the name of Geraldine suggests itself. 
Were not the Desmonds [rish ?— they, 
the Guises of the English empire. 
You will find, moreover, that some 
of the noblest monuments in your 
literature, and of the brightest names 
in your history, may be claimed for 
Ireland. The finest orations ever yet 
composed in any language, with the 
solitary exception of the orations of 
Demosthenes, are the work of an 
Irishman. The noblest specimens of 
irrefragable reasoning, of multifarious 
knowledge, instinct with genius as its 
soul, now drawn upon the subject like 
rays concentrating to a focus, that sub- 
ject to illuminate with a blaze of living 
light which makes its: past, its present, 
and its future alike manifest to the 
dullest or the most unwilling eye ; 
and, lastly, of that mighty eloquence 
which, 





* Canning’s 
was born in L ‘andon. 
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‘“* Like the oracular thunder, penetrating, 
shakes 

The listening soul in the suspended 
blood,” 

were furnished forth by Burke. Herein 

I make no exception of the Athenian’s 

grand orations. The Irishman was right, 

Demosthenes was wrong; Burke saved 


Great Britain, Demosthenes ruined 
Athens. Ay, Burke saved Great Bri- 
tain! It was an Irishman who first 


grappled with the revolutionary demon, 
who checked him in his fierce career, 
and sent him howling from our shores 
—‘‘ alone he did it!” It was an Irish- 
man (the much-injured Marquess of 
Londonderry) who continued on foreign 
lands the struggle which an Irishman 
had begun; and it was an Irishman 
who, on the plains of Waterloo, brought 
that struggle to a consummation, giving 
glory unequalled to Great Britain that 
had fought the fight, and freedom to 
the world! The voice of the last great 
orator that sounded in the Commons’ 
House was an Irishman’s, George Can- 
ning’s.* One of the very greatest and 
most vigorous prose writers in your 
own or any other tongue, Swift, was 
- Irishman. The author of the sweet- 

, the most heart-home story in the 
nt The Vicar of Wakefield, was an 
Irishman. The pleasantest and wittiest 
and wisest of all light works, Mémoires 
de Grammont, were written by an 
Irishman. The British Rabelais, and, 
moreover, the imaginer of Uncle Toby 
and Corporal Trim, was an Irishman. 
Sheridan, the author (I quote Byron) 
of ** the best comedy, the best opera, 
and the best farce,” on the English 
stage—I speak not of his speeches, 
or his far more valuable wit— was an 
Irishman. The fact is, that all the 
English comedy worth reading, ex- 
cepting only that of Shakespeare, was 
written by natives of Ireland. Need 
I name Steele, Farquhar, Congreve, 
Murphy, O’Keefe, Mrs. Centlivre, in 
proof of this assertion? I speak not 
of the Earl of Mornington, or of Barry 
the painter, or of Sheridan’s father, 
the compiler of the dictionary —or of 
K. O'Hara, the author of Midas—or of 
Col. Jephsou—or of Sheridan Knowles, 
the only man in Great Britain who has 
of late years written any thing wearing 
the semblance of an original pk ay —or 
of the multitude of famous actors and 
actresses who have kindled the smiles 


but he himself 
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and drawn down the tears of your 
audiences, from the days of Mossop, 
Barry, Sheridan, down to those of 
Miss O’ Neill, the last, and I do believe 
the greatest, actress that trod your 
boards— certainly the only lady in car- 
riage, demeanour, appearance, expres- 
sion, sensibility, that has appeared 
upon them in the memory of those 
belonging to the present generation. 
But I will observe that the celebrated 
metaphysician Berkeley, the learned 
Usher, the great chemist Boyle, the 
great theologian Magee, Tom Moore, 
a song-writer second only to Béranger, 
were all Irishmen. Curran, Grattan, 
Flood, Bushe, North, the men 

“ Who held the bar and senate in their 

spell,” 

were all,all Irishmen. Let me add, too, 
for those who set store by such matters, 
that the best English blood now flows 
in the veins of the Irish nobility — 


“Oh, day and night, but this is wondrous 
strange !” 


Ay, sooth to say, here is a mystery ! 
I will attempt to solve it; but before 
I do so, let me endeavour to lend the 
weight of authority to my explanation. 
Lam, as I have already said, of that 
class which Mr. Inglis has declared 
(and it is a mere truism) enjoys the 
best opportunities of knowing Ireland, 
and of giving the best account of it, 
providing a man do not happen to be 
amere Mr.Inglis. He, indeed, would 
fain intimate that residence was the 
only qualification wanted to make bim 
an unimpeachable authority about all 
things in all parts of the country. As 
it is, even, he assures us that he pos- 
sessed qualities, physical as well as 
mental, which enabled him better to 
judge of things in haste than another 
might at leisure. “ I do not hesitate 
to say,” quoth Inglis, “ that I, a single 
individual, an unpretending traveller, 
have possessed advantages and means 
of eliciting truth, which no posse of 
persons, travelling as commissioners, 
and backed by authority of govern- 
ment, ever could command.” He then 
proceeds to enumerate these advantages 
and means of eliciting truth, which 
certainly are of a strange order. “ I 
could freely take a glass of illicit 
whisky with the farmer, and a potato 
with the labourer, and take a turn 
with him in digging his turf. I could 
sit down in the hedge whisky-house, 
and jest with the landlady, and dance 
a jig with the daughter.” And lastly, 
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adds he, “ In most of my voyages of 
discovery, among the mountains and 
valleys, as well as in the suburbs of 
towns, I was accompanied by my wife!” 
Now these are all doubtless great ad- 
vantages ; but I am much afraid that 
none of them did Mr. Inglis really 
possess, except, perhaps, the company 
of his wife, the power of eating the 
potato, and of sitting down in the 
hedge whisky-house. Illicit whisky is 
now-a-days a very scarce commodity 
in Ireland. ‘The revenue police is 
numerous and vigilant; the punish- 
ment and penalties for making potheen 
are severe, and rigidly enforced ; the 
penalty for a single bottle of it found 
in your house is 1001. No person, how- 
ever independent, or however humble 
his station in life, would venture, even 
in the mountains, if he had potheen, 
to produce it to a stranger, or indeed 
to any body, excepting a gentleman 
who he knew would not betray him. 
I cannot therefore believe that Inglis 
was in the habit of drinking illicit 
whisky with the farmer, who, although 
he might not mistake him for a com- 
missioner, might yet well fancy him a 
government agent of another order, 
a spy or a ganger; and, at all events, 
would decidedly not be able to find 
any thing which could justify him in 
trusting a strange man who was run- 
ning about the country asking ques- 
tions. Mr. Inglis also boasts that he 
could “ take a turn in digging turf.” 
The very phrase convicts him of false- 
hood. Who ever yet heard of turf 
being dug in Ireland? Turf is always 
cut. The instrument used is called a 
“ slane ;” it is not in the least like the 
blade of a spade. It is sharp, and 
consists of two cutting blades, one at 
right angles to another. The operation 
of cutting is a nice one; a Sassenach 
stranger like Inglis could no more 
perform it, than he could dance the 
Irish jig he talks of with the landlady’s 
daughter. I do not believe either in 
the peculiar charm of his address. I 
am perfectly convinced from his works, 
that he must be precisely what at 
Cambridge we used to style “a snob.” 
This must have been of infinite disad- 
vantage to him amongst the Irish pea- 
santry, and could not have escaped 
their notice; for there are no people 
in the world more sagacious in mark- 
ing the difference between the pre- 
tender and the “raal gintleman.” 
This, therefore, destroyed the chance 
he had of hearing truth from the pea- 
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santry; and a very small chance it 
would have been under any circum- 
stances. An Irish peasant, no matter 
how indifferent to him may be the 
subject, never makes to any body 
whatsoever either a direct answer, or 
an answer altogether free from false- 
hood, positive or negative. Of the 
gentry the author knows nothing, or 
saw nothing. The few into whose 
houses he might have sidled himself 
by means of loose letters of introduc- 
tion, it may be easily imagined took 
good care to act and speak very cir- 
cumspectly in the presence of a man 
who might “ put them in a book ”— 
a sort of notoriety which they hold in 
peculiar abomination. The only class, 
and it is the same all the world over, 
which he could have known, and from 
which he could have received any thing 
like favour or countenance, is that of 
shopkeepers and traders. 

But now for my own particular. The 
qualifications I possess and the advan- 
tages I enjoy are these:—I am an 
Englishman, and therefore unaffected 
by Irish prejudices; I am a military 
officer ; I have been quartered in every 
province in Ireland ; I have been resi- 
dent for many months in several parts 
of it. After an absence of half a dozen 
years, I have again, on the return of my 
regiment to the country, now nearly 
gone through my old round of quarters. 
I can therefore speak, not only of the 
present state of Ireland and the Irish, 
but of the present as compared with 
the past. The extent of the advantages 
I have mentioned may not be perceived 
at first sight. But be it observed, that 
the military are popular with all classes 
in Ireland. We are the customers of 
the tradespeople in towns: they of 
course like us; and, though it may 
appear strange, so do the peasantry. 
At the most disturbed period of the 
misrule of Captain Rock or Terry Alt, 
an officer might pass unmolested, in 
pursuit of business or pleasure, through 
all parts of the country. There is no 
instance on record of an officer’s hav- 
ing been wantonly insulted, or of a 
soldier being injured by the insurgents, 
excepting only in the instance of Ser- 
geant Robinson of the 5th, who was, 
with a degree of impropriety which can 
not be stigmatised sufficiently, sent out 
by the commanding officer in coloured 
clothes as a spy, and was murdered by 
the peasantry he was commissioned to 
betray. This is an assassination at 
which no man can be astonished ; and 
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in no other instance that Iam aware of 
has an assault been made, or personal 
hostility been evinced, either towards 
officers or men. True it is that when 
I was last in Ireland we were obliged 
to assist in seizing their stills, and true 
it is that now we are obliged to aid in 
enforcing the collection of tythe; but 
the people well know that in both we 
are unwilling agents—that we never 
go beyond the strict line of our duty— 
that that duty we always perform as 
mildly and with as much leaning to- 
wards the poor man as possible——that 
when acting as magistrates we are per- 
fectly impartial—-that we never coun- 
tenance cruelty or aid in oppression — 
and that we never deal harshly, or 
otherwise than in the feeling of kind- 
ness and mercy, towards those against 
whom we are compelled to act. Many 
a time has the peasant been indebted 
for the preservation of his still, many 
a time for that of his liberty, perhaps 
his life, from the circumstance of the 
officer, in spite of entreaties from 
gauger or magistrate, persisting in 
giving his orders to the party in a 
tone loud enough to be heard by the 
bystanders, amongst whom there is 
sure to be some friend of him who is 
the object of the expedition, and who 
will be sure to give him timely warn- 
ing of his danger. The people conse- 
quently entertain no jealous fear of the 
military. A fellow would not dream of 
the least apprehension of entering his 
majesty’s barracks, to dispose of that 
same illicit whisky which his majesty’s 
troops are ordered out to seize. Our 
love of field-sports, too, establishes a 
sympathy between us and a peasantry 
passionately attached to them. The 
day in which hounds throw off in a 
district of the south or west is sure to 
be a holiday : you will see the whole 
male population of a parish following 
the chase on foot as best they may. 
And if you go a-shooting, you will be 
attended by a host of admiring fol- 
lowers, who are delighted to do you 
any service you may require for the 
pure love of sport. Here indeed it is 
that Paddy will be honestly communi- 
cative, when he knows that he is talk- 
ing to a gentleman and “ a sportsman,” 
who cannot have any sinister object in 
view —here it is that he will open his 
heart and disclose it in its true colours ; 
and thus it is, in conversing with him, 
and entering his house to partake of the 
best that it affords, tendered with de- 
light to one from whom he may expect 
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favour, but can entertain no distrust or 
fear, that you can learn the true feeling 
and condition of the peasantry, and their 
relation with the upper classes. With 
the gentry we live on the most familiar 
footing: they are inordinately attached 
to our society. The father is happy to 
entertain us in the best fashion which 
his cellar and larder will admit; the 
daughters to receive us as favoured 
partners in the dance or promenade ; 
and the sons are our constant com- 
panions in the sports of the field and 
the jovial revels of the table. If, then, 
we do not know the country and its 
inhabitants right well, it must be from 
the affliction of the most intense intel- 
lectual blindness. 

I will now endeavour to explain how 
it is that in England we are at one mo- 
ment led to speak of Irishmen with 
admiration and gratitude, and at ano- 
ther with contempt and hatred. Ire- 
LAND IS NOT YET CIVILISED! Start 
not at this, gentle Irish reader, like the 
Moorish king in the ballad, snorting 
with wrath—relinchando decolera. Re- 
member that it is but yesterday when 
Scotland was as lawless and disturbed, 
and in a large portion of its population 
as barbarous, as your Ireland now is. 
There were absolute slaves working in 
the salt-works and colleries there so 
late as 1768. Remember, too, that 
the complete civilisation of England 
herself is not of very old date. It is 
not long since the power of the law 
has been thoroughly vindicated upon 
Hounslow Leath, on Shooter’s Hill, on 
Bagshot Heath. Three women were 
executed for witchcraft, according to 
the solemn sentence of the court, in 
1682, at Exeter. Jane Wenham was 
tried in 1711, and found guilty, by an 
intelligent Hertfordshire jury, of hold- 
ing converse with the devil in the shape 
of a black cat. There were serfs in 
England in good Queen Bess’s reign,— 
a bill for their enfranchisement in 1536 
(28 Hen. VIII.) having been rejected 
by the lords on the third reading. 

Sooth to say, it is only since the 
union with England that Scotland has 
been at all civilised. It was before 
one of the most barbarous as it was one 
of the most barren countries in the 
world. It could neither afford suste- 
nance to Englishmen to conquer it, or 
to Frenchmen to defend it. There, 
however, did exist perpetual, though 
petty, warfare ; there were the weak 
continually trampled upon by the strong. 
VOL. XI. NO. LXII. 
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Tt was a venial exaggeration of the sa- 
tirist to describe it as a land 








‘* Where half-starved spiders preyed on 
half-starved flies.” 














It is now a tranquil and a prosperous 
country. This is confessed; nor did 
it need the rival harangues of Rice and 
O'Connell, which in intertangled length 
and irrelevancy were never equalled, 
excepting by the orations delivered in 
the presence of Pantagruel, by Baisecul 
and Heumevesne, to prove to us that 
Ireland and its population have in all 
respects improved since the union with 
Great Britain. The progress of Ire- 
land, however, as compared with Scot- 
land, has been painfully slow, save in 
certain counties of the north; and, up 
to this moment, “ the emerald gem of 
the western world” remains uncivilised. 
The large portion of its inhabitants are 
in a state of graduated barbarism: at 
one end of the scale you have the re- 
presentatives of that barbarism — that 
worst species of barbarism, peradven- 
ture, as it is of madness, ** which wears 
the reasoning show,”— men with just 
enough of mind to be mishievous, of 
information to be misled by the spe- 
cious villain, and of ability to mislead 

others more dull and more ignorant 
than themselves,—the wild orators and 

agents of O'Connell, the arch enemy 
of Ireland-—his reckless henchmen, 

who have delivered themselves up, 

soul and body, to his service—the blind 

tools of his sordid and demoniac agita- 

tion; at the other end of the scale you 

have the unmitigated savage — the 

worse than wildest Indian, for he has 

had no converse with aught less brutish 

than himself,—youhave savages such as 

those of the rival tribes in Mr. O’Con- 

nell’s native Kerry, who were recently in 

the very presence of their priest, the mi- 

nister of Christ—— and of their women, 

their sweethearts, wives, and daughters, 

engaged upon the theme of some idle, 

nay some unintelligible, quarrel, in 

beating out each other’s brains with 

stones, and this with no feeling of fair- 

play, no touch of pity, no sense of re- 
morse, no capacity of mercy! When 
a man fell, literally did he fall like 
Lucifer, 





























































































































































































































































































































‘* Never to rise again.” 








Missiles showered upon him——hundreds 

pressed upon him, until the shapeless 

mass which was his body had been 

kneaded into and confounded with the 
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bloody clay. Shall I say, with the 
melancholy philosopher in the bitter- 
ness of his heart, “ Whereto ’tis kin ?” 
or, happy in not being struck down, 
and flying from the plain, a man rushes 
into the waters of the bordering lake, 
and they divide to receive him, is he 
surrendered freely for good or evil to 
their charge? No! the strong swim- 
mer is forthwith oppressed with a 
shower of rocks ; for an instant or two 
he still writhes forward with crushed 
bones and mangled limbs, and then his 
last cry bubbles up through the blood- 
stained waters as they close upon his 
head. The wretch, too, who has been 
upset in the boat wherein he meditated 
flight, or who in the confusion of his 
mortal fear has plunged into a fatal 
element, but is now clinging to the 
brink, and imploring “ mercy, mercy, 
mercy !” in all the shrieking agony of 
prayer; what becomes of him? —he 
is spurned from the bank —his hands 
are beaten, till mangled muscles and 
broken nerves relax their convulsive 
grasp—he sinks backwards, and each 
pang of his expiring struggles is 
watched by his fellow men with the 
curious pleasure, as it might be styled, 
of the physiologist, but which is here 
the concentrated ferocity of delight. 
This portion of the people —and, as 
we have intimated, the large portion of 
the population it is—may, from the mis- 
leaders to the misled, be best and least 
offensively described as anti-English, 
or, perhaps, as un-English. Of this 
class are the repealers; but in it I 
of course do not include a very few 
misguided gentlemen, who talk of sup- 
porting it upon abstract principles ; 
or those few who lend their seeming 
assent to it knowing it to be a mere 
chimera ; or those men honest in pri- 
vate life, but despicable as politicians, 
who barter their personal respectability 
for O’Connell’s negative support, and, 
under his direction, “ go as near the 
wind as they can.” Throughout Ire- 
land, with the exception of the best 
counties of the north, the peasantry 
universally—and very generally, in all 
the smaller towns, the inconsiderable 
class of shopkeepers, traders, and the 
like, which interposes between the 
peasantry and the gentry, by its affinity 
with the one and its dependence on the 
other—and in the cities and large 
towns the lower grades of the same 
class—are at present of the un-English 
faction. The other portion of the peo- 
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ple form the English party which has 
been denominated by such a variety of 
names, idly taken by friends or ene- 
mies, as fancy, or frolic, or fashion, the 
particular enthusiasm or the especial 
malignity of the hour might suggest, 
but which really should be described 
only by the generic title of English, or 
Anglo-Irish. The Anglo-Irish party 
(let us for choice so call it)—the Anglo- 
Irish party consider themselves to be 
in precisely the same position with the 
church to which the great majority of 
them belong—that church is * the 
Church of England in Ireland.” The 
worshippers therein regard themselves 
as the English in Ireland, or rather of 
Ireland. They feel towards the British 
government precisely as the men of 
the Duchy of Lancaster may be pre- 
sumed to do,—they have certain rights, 
privileges, and peculiarities, which they 
hold in affection, and would zealously 
and jealously defend; but to the in- 
most recesses of their hearts and souls 
they are English. They can fully 
sympathise with him who blessed God 
each morning, on his bended knees, 
that he had been born an Englishman: 
every proud historic memory, every 
dear and lofty association, of England 
exercises its warmest and noblest in- 
fluences upon them! Ay, everything 
of England which 


‘** The sacred past in truth or fable con- 
secrates ” 


is theirs. The mythic heroes of their 
childhood are king Arthur and “ the 
knights of the table round ”’—Sir Laun- 
celot, Sir Tristram, Sir Percival, Sir Ga- 
wain, and the rest of that fair throng. 
Merlin is their wizard. Robin Hood 
and little John are of their familiar ac- 
quaintance from the first; and the old 
glories of English archery swell their 
little hearts from the moment they can 
draw a tiny bow. Amongst the first 
lines that are made to jingle in their 
ears are those of Chevy-chace. Next 
after the “brave Lord Percy” the 
Plantagenets are passed before them in 
review. Richard of the lion’s heart— 
the Edwards—the Black Prince—all 
bring them fame. St. Jean d’Acre,Crecy, 
Poictiers, Azincour, are all names most 
precious to their ears. Every page of 
English history is illuminated with 
glories which they feel have been be- 
queathed to them also as an accumu- 
lated heritage of renown. For them, 
in like sort with their brethren at the 
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other side of the Channel, did Bacon 
write, and Elizabeth reign, and Howard 
conquer. Forthem did Chaucer, Mil- 
ton, Shakespeare, Dryden, and their 
own Spenser sing, in those divinest 
strains, that poesy which makes the 
starlight of their intellectual existence. 
For them did English Marlborough 
fight as well as Irish Wellington. For 
them did Newton live and Nelson die! 
Forthem, likewise, does old Ocean wear 
a smiling aspect. They, too, can look 
upon him with reverent satisfaction. 
No wonder will then be felt when I 
state, that this party not only consider, 
but have of old styled, Ireland as one 
of the Britains.* In this party, with 
exceptions too few to deserve notice, 
are included all the landowners of Ire- 
land: I might, indeed, say all the 
gentry ; for the very few gentlemen on 
the other side—wild theorists, or brain- 
sick enthusiasts, and even the gentle- 
men by courtesy who disgrace certain 
of the learned professions ——are not 
worth enumerating, although they might 
be easily counted up by head-mark. 
All the higher class of merchants, tra- 
ders, and shopkeepers, in the cities and 
large towns, are also of this order, de- 
ducting some two or three respectable 
papist merchants who happen to be 
utterly blinded by religious bigotry, 
and certain others in the various mer- 
cantile classes who have become sud- 
denly enriched by trade or commerce, 
and bring to their new station all the 
malignant prejudices and narrow- 
minded feeling of the caste from which 
they have just emerged. In this party, 
likewise, we are to marshal the sturdy 
yeomanry of the north, and the small 
portion, but always the most reputable 
portion, of the humbler inhabitants of 
the ancient boroughs, and in many 
cases the personal adherents of the 
country gentleman. All persons be- 
longing to this class are, with rare ex- 
ceptions, and these scarcely to be 
found save amongst those engaged in a 
profession or in business, and there 
even in very small numbers, are of 
English descent, or of English blood ; 
in other words, either are actually, or 
have of old become Anglo-Irish, by such 


* Mr. Rice was not original in the use of the words West Briton. 
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frequent intermarriages as have alto- 
gether obliterated the characteristics of 
the Celtic stock from which the pro- 
genitor may have been derived. In 
the north, the population to a large 
extent owes its origin to the lowland 
Scotch — that is to say, is of Saxon 
descent. The landed gentry through- 
out the rest of the island are exclu- 
sively the descendants of the English 
conquerors—Strongbowites, Elizabeth- 
ans, Cromwellians-— except in one or 
two counties, where the chiefs of the 
great septs, having done us good ser- 
vice against traitors and rebels, ad- 
hered to English connexion, and in 
return received English titles, and a 
permanent grant of a portion of that 
territory, which theretofore, as amongst 
most barbarous nations, was held in 
common by the whole tribe. The de- 
scendants of these our allies, long 
since become in truth of English 
blood, continue to be landowners — at 
least the descendants of those who were 
wise enough to commit no forfeiture, 
and to embrace the reformed religion 
when it became advisable to do so. 

The vast majority of the Anglo-Lrish 
party are Protestant. Amongst the 
landowners, holding by any older 
tenure than the purchase of yesterday, 
the only papists are the descendants of 
the lords of the Pale, and others, the 
old English settlers. It is needless to 
say they are small in number, and 
that the other popish landowners are 
scarcely more numerous. 

Amongst the Anglo-Irish are to be 
found in high perfection all the physical 
characteristics of the English race ; 
the features well developed, or, in the 
French idiom, well pronounced; the 
biue eyes—the eyes of English blue, 
that melt in love and that kindle in 
war —not the ¢ruces et cerulei oculi 
of our German progenitors ; the brown 
sunny hair, which is peculiar to us of 
all the nations of the earth ; the oval 
countenance, free from all angular pro- 
jections; the pure glowing white skin, 
and the brow whiter than snow, 


«‘ And smooth as monumental alabaster.” 


The Anglo-Irish, moreover, as a body 


1 remember 


seeing in his own county a collection of very pretty poems on the graceful subjects 
of love, and wine, and gallantry, and friendship, which was styled The West Briton ; 
and consisted of contributions from the eloquent and witty Bushe, the chief justice of 
the King’s Bench, from T,. Grady, author of The Nosegay, and other distinguished 


and loyal gentlemen. 
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of men, preserve much of the spirit of 
their adventurous forefathers. They of 
the better order bear a close resem- 
blance to the English of Elizabeth’s 
time,— when Drake swept the seas,— 
when Raleigh, “ the shepherd of the 
ocean,” flourished,— when the gentle 
and glorious chivalry which Spenser 
sang was embodied in the person of 
Sir Philip Sydney,—long ere the na- 
tion became essentially commercial, 
and the multitude of men sank into 
unwarlike indolence, through the ne- 
cessary establishment of standing ar- 
mies, for a trading people, and in the 
security of peace at home, even though 
war might rage abroad. They have 
had the old martial feeling kept alive 
among them, by living from generation 
to generation in the presence of dan- 
ger, in a country incompletely civilised, 
and in the midst of an adverse and 
frequently a hostile population. They, 
too, (at least the greatest number, and 
all to a certain extent), have been al- 
ways residing, not cooped up in towns, 
or perched in their neighbourhood, 
like the vast mass of their English 
brethren, but in the open country, 
amidst scenes of the most inspiring 
grandeur and heart-thrilling beauty. 
The old English passion for field- 
sports and love of manly exercises 
beats in their bosoms with all its pris- 
tine fervour; they are, accordingly, 
from their childhood upwards, horse- 
men and swimmers, and familiar with 
the use of weapons ; consequently, 
they may at any time be converted 
by a little drilling into accomplished 
soldiers. Also, the Anglo-Irish gene- 
rally are much better educated in 
book-learning than any class in Eng- 
land, except the very highest. They 
have not those resources of trade and 
commerce by which English parents 
are enabled to provide for their chil- 
dren from their youth upwards; nor, 
from a foolish prejudice which exists 
strongly amongst a majority of them, 
would they be anxious to avail them- 
selves of them if they had. The pro- 
fession of arms and the learned pro- 
fessions are alone open to them; and 
to these, in a country where there is lit- 
tle capital, all except eldest sons, the 
terrarum domini, where there is a large 
property, are obliged to resort. A 
liberal education is therefore neces- 
sary, and no cost is spared on it. 
The father, instead of hoarding a 
thousand pounds to bequeath to an 
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ignorant booby, freely expends it in 
making his son a scholar and a gentle- 
man. Moore, too, in his Life of Byron, 
has observed truly, that in Ireland mem- 
bers of the same family are more fondly 
attached to each other than is the case 
in England. He attributes it simply to 
boys being brought up more at home— 
to their not being absolutely sent from 
it at so early an age. But there are 
many other reasons which cause the 
members of an Anglo-[rish family to 
draw closely to each other. There is 
a degree of isolation about an Anglo- 
Trish family which can scarcely be un- 
derstood in England. For the most 
part (as | have intimated), resident in 
the country, that family continues to 
exist and throw up its shoots amidst 
a surrounding population, distinct from 
it in hue, and colour, and aspect, and 
sympathies, and language, and recol- 
lections: no wonder, then, that they 
should “ above all things love one 
another.” A man is not surprised, 
therefore, when he witnesses amongst 
them acts of the most self-denying 
kindness and affection. When he sees 
the family at home submitting to a re- 
striction of its pleasures, its indulgen- 
ces, its “ pride of place,” perhaps its 
comforts, to maintain the distant son, 
as befits a gentleman, at Dublin, or 
Cambridge, or Oxford,—-or when he 
sees the brother embarrassing himself 
to portion off the sister. The result of 
this education, physical and mental, 
and these associations and circum- 
stances, has been to render the better 
order of the Anglo-Irish “ gentle, and 
brave, and generous :”” one might al- 
most speak of them as Rabelais does of 
his Thelemites. They have, if not 
exactly the same style of learning, at 
least as much learning ; and one might 
well nigh, ifhe dealt in panegyric, add, 
——‘“* Jamais ne feurent veus chevaliers 
tant preux, tant galants, tant dextres a 
pied et a cheval, plus verds, mieulx re- 
miians, mieulx manians touts bastons, 
que 1a estoient. Jamais ne feurent 
veués dames tant propres, tant mignon- 
nes, moins fascheuses, plus doctes a 
la main, a l’aigueille, A toute acte mu- 
liebre honneste et libére, que la es- 
toient.” This is a class which gives 
and takes honour by belonging to our 
England— 

“* The inviolate island of the sage and 

free — 
The beautiful, the brave, the lords of 
earth and sea,” 
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This is the party by which the con- 
nexion between the two countries is 
alone preserved. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that as civilisation ad- 
vances, and property is acquired by 
persons of the other class, there is sure 
to be an accession of strength to the 
English party ; or, that all that is good 
of Ireland has come from amongst the 
Anglo-Irish. 

Now, on the contrary, the other party 
have no sympathy — no common glo- 
rious recollections with England. Their 
dreams are of the old legends that 
haunt the country, and in which there 
is more of “ bragging and fantastical 
lies” than in any other that were ever 
yet transmitted to a credulous poste- 
rity. Their pilgrim-thoughts of the 
sacred past are made to wing their 
flight to those halcyon days, 


“ Ere the emerald gem of the western 
world 
Was set in the crown of a stranger ;”’ 


which must have been at some period 
whereunto the precise invention of the 
romancer runneth not. 

For certainly, from all that we can 
learn of the indigenous natives of the 
soil—the duroxéovss, and their Milesian 
conquerors, the true history of both 
might be written in a single line — 
“ beat, and bobbed, and thumped in 
their own land;” and this by every 
body who chose to come and do it. 
We may be well pardoned, therefore, 
for laughing at the preposterous fables 
of their great valour and military 
achievements in the olden time; and 
in like manner must we smile at their 
reclamations of high civilisation and 
learning in bygone days, when we 
know that the English on their land- 
ing, under Strongbow, found them foul 
barbarians, and every city, town (or, 
rather, let me call them sea-port sta- 
tions, on which towns have since been 
built), considerable lake, and navigable 
river* of the island, in the exclusive 
possession of the Danes, whom the 
Milesians are so very fond of beating 
in their modern songs. The un-English 
party, too, are ofan altogether different 
race from the Anglo-Irish ; which is 
discernible at a single glance. The 
difference of hue and aspect is extra- 
ordinary between people living on the 
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same soil and in the same climate. 
Good looks are always, amongst the 
natives of the Emerald Isle, directly in 
proportion to their rank and station in 
society ; in other words, in proportion 
to the admixture of Norman or Saxon 
blood : the aboriginal Celts and Mile- 
sians, who form one extreme link of the 
chain, being an exceedingly ill-favoured 
race; while those of the Anglo-Irish, 
who constitute the other, are decidedly 
amongst the handsomest men produced 
within the British islands. The pea- 
santry, in truth, are amongst the ugliest 
that well can be: they have all the 
peculiarities of the Celtic physiognomy ; 
flat faces; coarse unctuous skin; no 
complexion ; scarcely any forehead, 
and that which is merely animal ; 
broad flat face, with an outline broken 
into angles ; dull, heavy, black eyes ; 
a melancholy—a forlorn cast of counte- 
nance; hideous animal mouths, with 
massive angular under-jaws — things, 
as a painter would say, out of all 
drawing,— and a huddled congregation 
of tusks, and lips with the very worst 
possible expression —the most savage, 
the most cruel; the mouth being, in 
my mind, the only feature, which de- 
clares their ferocious disposition,— 
lips, in short, that can by no possibi- 
lity assume a pleasing form, since they 
are never chiselled into any thing at 
all approaching that line of beauty ex- 
pressed in the bow of Cupid. So much 
for their outward man, with which, I 
regret to say, the mind is too nearly in 
accord. They are in that worst of all 
conditions — namely, on the neutral 
ground between barbarism and civilisa- 
tion. From the contact of the latter 
they have acquired little except its 
vices — hypocrisy, caution, patience, 
and organisation in evil-doing —sys- 
tematic falsehood, simulation, and trea- 
chery in all things. Ifa man will but 
reflect, he must see that from creatures 
in this state it is idle to expect a virtue: 
all virtues, even courage, which some 
are inclined to look upon as an animal 
virtue, essentially belong to civilisa- 
tion. Let poets rave, and theoretic 
philosophers dream as they please, this 
is the fact. It is impossible that cou- 
rage can exist amongst persons who 
have no idea of frankness or fair-play. 
We find, accordingly, that the [rish 





* The Danes were in the habit of forming a sort of marine town, by making fast 
to each other a number of the small vessels of which their fleets were composed. 
Thus occupying the lakes and rivers, it will be seen, by a glance at the map, that 
they must have had the island in complete subjection. 
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’ peasant, whether personally or in num- 
bers, never yet made a stand-up fight 
in his own country. He is not fa- 
miliar with the use of any weapons 
except sticks and stones. He knows 
nothing of the use of fire-arms or of 
the sword. I scarcely ever saw a 
country fellow who could swim. He 
is the worst horseman in the world, 
When trained, indeed, to box, in Eng- 
land, or drilled with others in a regi- 
ment — that is to say, when reclaimed, 
and, as regards his former condition, 
civilised,—he makes a good pugilist, 
and an admirable soldier; but in his 
native state, if he were prevented 
from kicking, tripping, or grappling, 
an English schoolboy would beat him 
blind and into tears in five minutes ; 
and to get him to stand in a fair open 
battle would be a thing impossible. 
In all the struggles he ever made 
against the English since their occupa- 
tion of the country, he was led on by 
English masters—such as Desmond 
and his followers *—and associated with 
English. Even in his most paltry efforts 
he was supported and urged on by 
those barbarised English who had re- 
nounced their allegiance, and, from the 
mysterious charms of a savage life, be- 
came Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores. Ay, 
even in the last rebellion, the pro- 
moters and leaders were all of English 
blood. Now the deepest feeling in his 
heart is unmitigated hatred of the Anglo- 
Trish, whom he fears and serves with a 
servility profound in proportion to its 
falsehood. His dearest hope and aspi- 
ration—that which furnishes forth the 
theme of each fond dream, which 
breathes and mingles in every prayer, 
which auspicates and incites every pro- 
ject—is an equal division of land 
amongst all persons on the island,— 
that is to say, of course, excepting 
the Sassenach, who would be forth- 
with butchered. All owners of land 
they are taught from their cradle to 
regard as their natural enemies. For 
the most part these are Protestants ; 
but the fact of being a papist, even 
with an O or Mac before his name, is 
no protection to the delinquent lord of 
the soil. Indeed it has been remarked, 
that in the Whiteboy and Terryalt 
forays and expeditions, the greatest and 
most wanton depredations have inva- 
riably been committed on the popish 
landowners. Probably it is, that they 
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regard them as traitors “ to the cause,” 
as they style it, as well as robbers and 
oppressors, like the rest. 

I have already observed, that among 
the Irish, as amongst most other bar- 
barous uations, districts of country were 
held in common by particular tribes. 
A prevailing tradition of this swells in 
the bosom, and rankles in the heart, of 
every peasant. The ‘ march of intel- 
lect,” however, has had the effect of 
inducing him to accommodate himself 
in his projects to the altered state of 
society; and he has accordingly recon- 
ciled himself to a stationary right of 
property, and determined that each 
man should have his house and five 
acres of ground. The attainment of 
this and the concurrent extirpation of 
their old masters are the objects 
which the un-English party really 
have in view. Of these they never 
lose sight; they are their true in- 
centives in every disturbance, from a 
village squabble to an organised re- 
bellion. Emancipation, reform, and 
repeal, are to them all idle words, ex- 
cept as being interpreted as means to 
an end, and that end is a division of 
land. This passionate hope and un- 
slumbering design from generation to 
generation forms the chord of their 
heart-strings, which never fails to re- 
spond with the wildest thrill to the 
touch of the agitator, while all others 
would remain mute beneath his finger. 
The Irish peasant who is most chary of 
his personal safety, and who holds his 
money with the most tenacious gripe, 
will actually peril the one, and, more 
wonderful sti!l, will lavish the other to 
promote this darling object. But with 
respect to all matters not in his mind 
bearing directly upon it, he is as dull 
as the most fat contented boor that 
may be, and receives the impulse from 
without with the like impassibility. 
He is egregiously misrepresented when 
described as a person who “ fights for 
fun;” no uncivilised person ever yet 
did so, or ever cared to fight at all, 
except when he had his enemy at 
absolute advantage; nor does the 
Irishman. Fighting for aught save 
food, ora female, or malice, or revenge, 
is, so to call it, a refinement of civilisa- 
tion, and can obtain only amongst men 


who worship honour. These alone are 
the men — 


* I can scarcely admit Shane O'Neil as an exception, for he was altogether bred 
and educated in England, at Elizabeth’s court. 
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«‘ Whose spirit, with divine ambition 
puff’d, 

Makes mouths at the invisible event ; 

Exposing what is mortal and unsure 

To all that fortune, death, and danger 
dare, 

Even for an egg-shell.” 


These alone are the men— 


“ That for a fantasy and trick of fame 
Go to their graves like beds.” 


The Irish peasant, too, is described 
most falsely as a good, easy, reckless, 
hearty fellow, whose property is at the 
disposal of every body who may choose 
to share it with the owner. He is 
quite the reverse: there is not even in 
fable a more sordid miser. On many 
and many occasions have I known 
cases in which a few pounds would 
have secured the flight of an individual 
whose life was forfeited to the law, for 
murder, or some other crime for which 
there could be no pardon ; and yet his 
nearest relations, who concealed and 
harboured him, and made themselves 
obnoxious to punishment as sharers in 
his guilt, could not be induced to part 
with the trifling sum which would have 
placed a nephew, a brother, or a son, 
beyond the reach of danger, and re- 
leased themselves from apprehension, 
not only on his account, but on their 
own,— rescued him, in a word, from 
the imminent dread of death, and them 
from the rack “ of restless ecstasy.” 

Is it not marvellous, that creatures 
with the slightest feeling and ‘ dis- 
course of reason” should, rather than 
pay forth some vile dross, suffer that 
awful state of existence which Macbeth 
describes, and all men can shudder- 
ingly imagine, and to escape which he is 
willing rather to be with the dead, or to 
see torn asunder the whole frame of 
things, divine and human ?— 


** But let 
The frame of things disjoint, both the 
worlds suffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and 
sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly.” 


Judge then the strength of this do- 
minant motive, which can induce the 
peasant to engage both purse and per- 
son ina cause! But if he obey a trai- 
torous priest in resisting an impost 
levied for a Sassenach parson, or if he 
subscribe for the support ofa sordid 
demagogue, do not suppose it is from 
any particular reverence or love for 
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these functionaries, but because he con- 
siders them as instruments for the fur- 
therance of his darling project. Let 
them undeceive him as to their motives, 
—let him be assured that they really 
propose any thing short of that for 
which he pants — their own great end 
being to fill their pockets by the agita- 
tion,— nay, let them even appear to 
thwart him in his cherished views, and 
they are forthwith regarded as his bit- 
terest enemies. Observe, too, that no 
ghestly exhortation, no oratorical effort, 
no cajolery of priest or demagogue—of 
a M‘Hale or an O’Connell —will in- 
duce him to take an active personal 
part, or to advance a single farthing in 
support of schemes for the benefit of 
his leaders, as they are styled, but which 
he imagines never can be of the least 
use to him in carrying his particular 
Agrarian law. In vain does Mr. 
O’Connell, in compliment to that re- 
nowned leader of the people Jacques 
Van Artevelde, turn brewer; in vain 
does he strive in the most patriotic 
manner to benefit his country, and ruin 
the refractory Arthur Guiness; “ the 
finest peasantry on the face of the 
earth” will not patronise his porter ; 
his stout remains stationary on the 
shelves of the retailer, notwithstanding 
the august countenance of the liberator 
which appears emblazoned on the label. 
In vain, too, does he, in imitation of 
Cosmo di Medici, “ the father of his 
country,” turn banker, and in right 
regal fashion, and to give his paper in 
some sort the grace of a metallic cur- 
rency, impress his own face of brass 
upon the notes. His people are not 
to be gulled in this way ; they prefer 
the security of the old stocking at 
home to any that he can tender them ; 
and they take care that his paper shall 
find no resting-place with them ; but, 
whenever it may chance to reach their 
hand, shall forthwith be sent aloft, 
kite-like, to continue its rapid and un- 
resting flight. 

But have I mentioned all these facts, 
and feelings, and aspirations, and de- 
signs, and traits of character, in a spirit 
of hostility towards the Irish peasantry ? 
Quite the contrary. Iam only anxious, 
in the first instance, to read the riddle 
to which I alluded on commencing this 
article, and to shew how it is that per- 
sons bearing the common name of 
Irishmen come to be justly placed by 
Englishmen in such different categories 
—on those in one whereof love and 
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admiration and gratitude is heaped, 
and on those in the other hatred, con- 
tempt, and aversion for the memory of 
the most atrocious crimes. I want to 
make evident the total and unmitigated 
distinction between the Anglo-I[rish 
and the un-English parties in Ireland. 
I want to prove the folly of legislating 
for Ireland as you do for England — 
that is to say, for a country in great 
part uncivilised, as you do for a coun- 
try in the very highest state of civilisa- 
tion. I want to point out the best 
means, judging from the history of the 
past, and my own extensive personal 
observation, of pacifying Ireland—that 
is, in other words, of civilising all its 
inhabitants —or yet again, in other 
words, of enlarging the Anglo-Irish 
party. I want to make clear, from 
the errors of the past, how the country 
may be best governed for the future. 
I propose to lay before you the ob- 
stacles which have stood in the way 
of the civilisation of the Irish peasant, 
and to suggest means for their removal. 
I want to expose the fallacies respect- 
ing the condition and prospects of 
Ireland and its inhabitants, which have 
been put forth for their own sordid 
ends by popish demagogues, and 
liberal Protestants, and ignorant, flip- 
pant travelling mechanics. 

One great cause of the small advance 
which the Irish have made in the path 
of civilisation, is the practical misgo- 
vernment to which at all times, down 
to the present, they have been sub- 
jected. It is only since the legislative 
union that the country has been brought 
under that perfect moral subjection 
which would befit a conquered coun- 
try. The soil of the island was not 
all seized at once, and the relation 
between the English and Irish forth- 
with established as that between victors 
and vanquished—between lords and 
vassals. This was, in sooth, eventually 
unfortunate for the natives; because, 
if it had come to pass, they would have 
been soon civilised, and, before many 
generations had flourished and faded 
away, the conquerors and the conquered 
would have formed but one people. 
The distinction, however, between the 
two races was maintained and conti- 
nued by the contrary course of events. 
The kingdom was never thoroughly 
brought under subjection until Crom- 
well put his hand to the work after 
the insurrection in 1641, although 
much had been previously done in the 
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time of James I., who had in a great 
measure succeeded in effecting that by 
cunning and crooked policy, which his 
predecessors, from the wavering and 
unwilling allegiance and repeated re- 
volts of the great Anglo-Irish houses, 
had been unable to do by force of 
arms. ‘Theretofore tracts of country 
were successively won and occupied 
by the knights-adventurers of England ; 
and the great object of each man was 
to hold what he had acquired by his 
good sword as independently as he 
might, without reference or concern 
respecting the rest of Ireland. The 
meros Hibernos of his own district he 
had made his vassals; and of “ the 
savage Irish kerne” in his neighbour- 
hood he took no thought, save to 
expel them upon occasion from any 
lands which he could safely add to his 
own, or to ride them down whenever 
they made an inroad upon his territory 
or dared to abide the angry shaking of 
his pennon. It was not, however, his 
policy either to destroy utterly the force 
of these his savage neighbours, or to 
bring them within the pale of civilisa- 
tion; for, were this once done, your 
Geraldine or Butler would directly 
sink into, or by the strong hand be 
reduced into, an ordinary subject of 
the crown. A paramount object with 
these ambitious nobles was to foster 
the enduring belief at the English court, 
that, when ruled by one of them (as 
Dryden observes in his address of 
gorgeous and yet most exquisite flat- 
tery to the Duchess of Ormonde) — 


‘* The sturdy kernes in due subjection 
stand, 
Nor bear the reins in any foreign hand.” 


It was in vain, therefore, in the old 
time, that the English government 
were anxious completely to subjugate, 
and thereby to civilise, the mere Irish, 
who were not very susceptible of it; 
having from the first been treacherous 
and bloodthirsty barbarians. The 
Anglo-Irish of old settlement in the 
land effectually prevented this, by 
their constant opposition, secret or 
avowed, to the authority of the English 
court; by their alliances with Spain 
and other foreign powers ; and by their 
frequent coalitions with the native septs 
themselves, who were still in a state 
of hostility, active or passive, towards 
England. All this, however, was even- 
tually the worse for the Irish, who 
were certain to be stripped ofa portion 
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of their lands, whoever proved the 
victor. The government were sure to 
reward their officers — the Anglo-Irish 
leader his immediate followers; and 
this at the expense of the barbarian 
whom, both agreed in despising and 
detesting cordially. In fact, he was 
in a hard condition: go which way he 
would, in the end he was sure to be 
declared wrong, and punished accord- 
ingly ; having always, by his own atro- 
cious falsehood and cruelty towards 
the English, contrived to exasperate 
the minister of vengeance to the ut- 
most. Ie had two masters to serve, 
by both of whom he was hated. If he 
adhered to the powerful Anglo-Irish 
lord who ruled in his neighbourhood, 
he was hanged by the lord-deputy, who 
asserted for his sovereign the supreme 
sway; if he preserved his allegiance 
to the monarch, he was hanged by 
Desmond or Kildare, for his barren 
loyalty to one who was far away. But 
after he had been admitted fully and 
freely to the privileges and laws of 
the English subject, and both races 
were treated as belonging to one and 
the same nation, things began to wear 
a different aspect; and the calmest, 
the most universal, and the longest 
peace that was ever known in Ireland 
—a peace of nearly forty years’ dura- 
tion, ensued. The face of the country 
began to wear, generally, the unwonted 
show of prosperity. All sorts of per- 
sons had been allowed the benefit of 
the law, and lived under the king’s 
immediate protection. Courts of jus- 
tice had been established every where, 
and in all the counties the judges went 
circuit twice ayear ; free-schools, with 
a sufficiency of land appointed for their 
maintenance, and preaching ministers, 
had been generally placed throughout 
the several parishes; a settlement 
of all titles to property had taken 
place; MULTITUDES OF BRITISH WERE 
BROUGHT IN, AND PLANTED IN GREAT 
NUMBERS, EVEN IN THE MOST BARBA- 
ROUS PLACES OF THE KINGDOM; Cor- 
porate towns, and several walled towns, 
had been created ; together with castles, 
Stone houses, and villages in abund- 
ance, throughout all parts of the coun- 
try. The obstructions to trade and 
commerce being removed, these were 
thereby greatly increased; there was 
equal justice for all, and the same im- 
posts levied on all classes; and there 
was perfect toleration for the Romish 
religion. Thomas Rivie, a celebrated 
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lawyer, in a work of his, bears witness, 
from 1601 to the time when he wrote, 
“ Ex illo tempore quantum creverunt 
Hibernorum res: desertissimz solitu- 
dines in vicos et oppida converse ; 
itinera olim clausa exercitibus nunc 
patent viatoribus; portus navibus, 
urbes mercatoribus, agri colonis, fora 
judiciis frequentantur ; nec siquid inter 
cives controversie inciderit ferro nunc 
ut olim, sed lege et judicis arbitrio 
deciditur. Ipse vero gentes Anglican 
et Hibernice, que non solum studiis, 
sed etiam castris olim dissidebant, 
nec ullo foedere tenebantur, sed alteri 
alterum utcunque occidere jus erat 
sublatis nuper hostilitatis legibus, in 
unum populum coaluerunt. Nec com- 
mercia nune et convivia verum con- 
jugia inter ipsos celebrantur, adeoque 
quo jure, pari lege, et eadem condi- 
tione, absque omni gentis discrimine 
sub justissimo rege, vivitur ut nec 
Angli se vicisse nec Eiberni victos se 
esse sentiant.” 

This is, of course, an overcharged 
picture. The walled towns, and cas- 
tles, and stone houses, I presume, con- 
tributed in no small degree to the 
peace of the country; and that, being 
secured against the designs or efforts 
of the evil-minded, prosperity to a 
great extent, under a system such as 
has been described, must inevitably 
have followed ; and, probably, had 
tranquillity lasted for some years lon- 
ger, the picture, such as the lawyer 
drew it, might have been realised. 

The Irish, however, broke into re- 
bellion in 1641, and auspicated it with 
the most inhuman cruelties against the 
English whom they found defenceless ; 
and even during the course of this 
bloody rebellion, it is strange to remark, 
that such was the jealousy of the great 
Anglo-Irish of the government, or such 
the force of political aud religious bias, 
that it would appear they took no active 
part in suppressing the insurrection. 
Sir John Temple observes, in his history 
of this Irish rebellion : 


‘* In this war the soldiers were forced 
on many sad, inevitable straits ; yet their 
gallantry, courage, and patience, carried 
them on so unanimously, as in all the 
encounters they had with the rebels, as 
far as an honourable person writ, they 
never (writes he) received any scorn or 
defeat; and, what was more, without 
any assistance from the mere Irish, or 
English-Irish, that were gentlemen of 
quality: inasmuch as one (Sir Audley 
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Mervin, speaker of the House of Com- 
mons in Ireland), who knew as well the 
genius as the progress of the Irish, in 
his excellent speech to the lord-lieute- 
nant, 1662, since published in print, 
thought it no scandal to affirm, ‘ that 
amongst all the persons that have been re- 
stored as innocent, we cannot,’ saith he, 
‘ understand of one, neither can we say 
upon our own knowledge (and we come 
from all parts of the kingdom) that any 
one of them, from the 23d of October, 1641, 
to September 1653, ever drew a sword 
against the Irish in rebellion, or ever as- 
sisted our English forces in prosecution of 
them,’”’ 

It is difficult to divine the causes of 
this insurrection beyond the example 
set in England,—the fierce excitement 
against the Protestants, which at that 
time prevailed throughout the greater 
part of Europe, and which would fain 
condemn them, as heretics, to the tor- 
tures of a lingering death in this world 
and the pains that pass not away in the 
world to come; and the detestation by 
the mere Irish of the English govern- 
ment and nation, which, in the words of 
Sir John Temple, “ from the conquest to 
this instant, hath been the grounds for 
all rebellions, even when both nations 
were drunk with the wine of Rome’s 
fornication.” Perhaps Charles, who 
was a false man, might not have been 
altogether innocent of lending his con- 
nivance to the formation and display 
cf a strong Popish party in Ireland, 
as an antagonist power to the Puritans 
in England, and thereby in fact “ let- 
ting slip the dogs of war.” But time 
does not serve for the inquiry. I 
would only remark, that the previous 
placid state of society made the con- 
vulsion the deadlier ; justifying Bacon’s 
observation, that tempests of state are 
commonly greatest when things grow 
to an equality, as natural tempests are 
greatest about the equinoxes; and 
having done this, I would advert to 
the abstract condition of the Irish, 
past and present. During the whole 
period previous to the multitude of 
mere Irish being admitted to the rights 
and privileges of British subjects, the 
great obstacle to their civilisation was 
the uncertainty of their position, arising 
from the fact of no determined and un- 
altered line of policy being persevered 
in towards them by the English govern- 
ment, either in England or in Ireland. 
At one time they were flattered, and 
cajoled, and petted ; at another they 
were insulted, and oppressed, and 
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persecuted. The same uncertainty of 
position has operated against their 
civilisation and improvement from 
May 1603, down to January 1835, 
Substitute the law for the sword, and 
the tale is still the same. At one time 
they have been flattered with privileges 
which were practically useless to them 
—they have been cajoled by compli- 
mentary enactments—they have been 
petted into undutifulness ; at another 
time they have, as formerly, been in- 
sulted, oppressed, and persecuted. 
They have been deprived of old pri- 
vileges——they have been degraded 
from the station to which they were 
raised ——they have been restrained and 
coerced by the tightening of bands 
which had been relaxed before, so as 
to allow them not merely liberty, but 
licentiousness. The functionary of jus- 
tice, who erstwhile winked at their 
excesses, now reads the bloody book 
of law against them to the letter, and 
has its judgment executed remorse- 
lessly. At no very remote period we 
might see the lord-lieutenant, who has 
at one moment excited them to rebel- 
lion—who cries aloud to them, Agitate, 
agitate, agitate !—who tells them that 
he, their ruler, the representative of 
majesty, would not dream of asking 
them to lay down their arms—arms 
which they had plundered, and which 
under any circumstances they would 
hold illegally—-until they had pro- 
cured a redress of grievances; and a 
brief space of time gone by, I say we 
might see him set them to dangle in 
the wind by dozens; banish by hundreds 
the victims of that outraged peace which 
he seemed to encourage them to violate ; 
and fill their towns and villages with the 
cries of broken families, and the shrieks 
of the widow and the orphan. 

It will be readily perceived, that no- 
thing can be worse than laws either 
essentially uncertain in themselves, or 
rendered uncertain by the mode in 
which they are administered; or than 
authority and power capriciously or 
unequally exercised. But Bacon has 
written on this subject with his usual 
fulness of wisdom. He observes : 


‘« To speak now of the true temper of 
empire: it is a thing rare, and hard to 
keep ; for both temper and distemper 
consist of contraries. But it is one 
thing to mingle contraries, another to 
interchange them. The answer of Apol- 
lonius to Vespasian is full of excellent 
instruction. Vespasian asked him, ‘What 
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was Nero’s overthrow?’ He answered, 
‘ Nero could touch and tune the harp well, 
but in government sometimes he used to 
wind the pins too high, sometimes to let 
them down too low.’ And certain it is, 
that nothing destroyeth authority so 
much as the unequal and untimely inter- 
change of power, pressed too far and 
relaxed too much,” 


In this last sentence you have the 
history and the condemnation of the 
government of Ireland, in all times, 
ancient and modern. But in latter 
days, the bad policy pursued towards 
Ireland has been supereminently con- 
spicuous. The penal laws appear to 
us now-a-days excessively severe. Most 
men would regard them as over-oppress- 
ive at the outset, and as things not to be 
continuously imposed by any set of 
Christian men upon their fellows. Yet 
they were laid on by a great master — 
by one whose possession of the great 
attributes of genius, will, and know- 
ledge, displayed in the various im- 
bodiments of its several capabilities, 
intuitive, demonstrative, and sensitive, 
excites your admiration more and more 
the more you enlarge your mind to 
comprehend it. But be this as it may, 
nothing, assuredly, could have been 
more ill-advised than a repeal of these 
penal laws after they had once been 
put in force. What would be thought 
of a physician, who, in his treatment 
of a madman, alternated the restrictive 
and the soothing systems? What 
would be thought of a surgeon, who, 
to cure a patient of pulmonary inflam- 
mation, had ordered bleeding to faint- 
ing, and, from maudlin pity, stopped 
short of syncope? Of course the an- 
swer cannot be doubtful. And equally 
contemptible and stupid was the con- 
duct of those who repealed the restric- 
tions upon the Trish Papists. If the 
penal laws had been continued, Civili- 
sation and Protestantism would have 
advanced together; and the country 
would now be tranquil and prosperous. 
We should have escaped all these fatal 
concessions to the menaces of the un- 
English agitators, which have now 
brought our own beloved and once 
peaceful and happy England into a 
condition most deeply to be lamented 
by all; even by those who, like myself, 
entertain no apprehensions of the result 
to be arrived at, after this agony of 
contention between the conservative 
and destructive principles. 

In these latter days, our states- 
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men have fallen into two great er- 
rors: the first was, respecting and 
fearing a party which is utterly des- 
picable, and in no sort dangerous—a 
class which never yet produced any 
thing good or great; the only person 
even of perverse energy and mischievous 
ability of whom they can boast being 
O’Connell ; and what is he at the best 
but an intellectual Spartacus! I say, 
too, the un-English party are in no 
sort dangerous, if only decent diligence 
be used to prevent their being disci- 
plined and drawn to a head ; at pre- 
sent they are an unarmed, unwarlike, 
barbarous mob, that never could abide 
the fluttering of an English banner. 
And surely all mobs, even mobs of 
brave men, are utterly contemptible, 
if those who act against them be not 
afflicted, like Charles X., with absolute 
imbecility. Truly has Bertrand de 
Moleville, though with all the terrible 
experience of the first French revolu- 
tion, remarked, that “ the people, even 
in a state of rebellion, have only mo- 
ments of bravery, or rather of fury, and 
terror is in some sort natural to them. 
Their strength, which consists in their 
impetuosity, cannot withstand a long 
resistance ; and to reduce them, it is 
enough to attack them before they 
themselves begin the attack, or at the 
moment they give it over.” 

The second great error into which 
his majesty’s servants fell, was the sup- 
posing that any concessions, short of 
the abandonment of the island, could 
satisfy the un-English party; or that 
they were actuated by any other motive 
in their clamours and designs than 
that of inextinguishable hatred of 
England and the English name. Have 
we not found that “ Reform” followed 
‘*¢ Emancipation,” and that “ Repeal” 
follows “ Reform?’ And can we 
doubt that “ Confiscation ” would fol- 
low “ Repeal,” and that “ Separation” 
would follow “Confiscation?” Well 
was it sung, many years ago, touching 
the mere Irish and their agitators, by 
an Anglo-Irish poet: 


‘* Each year new scorpions find some 
new pretence 

Tosting at once the people and the prince ; 

Now’ tis Reform, and now Emancipation, 

Nor care they which so it inflame the 
nation ; 

(These things were good, if such things 
could be had, 

For men of sense, but mischief to the 
mad) ; 
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And while Sedition fills the bloody car, 

Taxes and legislates and levies war : 

Concession made to mandatory petition 

Would grant a bullied bounty on sedi- 
tion.” 


In this we have, amongst the rest, 
a pregnant allusion to the folly of 
granting those high privileges that 
belong only to men in a state of re- 
fined civilisation, to persons who in 
great number are in a state but little 
removed from savagery. And surely 
no greater fallacy possibly can be than 
to confound the population of Ireland 
with that of England ; and to contend 
that because such and such a degree 
of freedom is allowed in England, it 
ought also to be conceded in Ireland ; 
and that because such and such laws 
would be harsh and oppressive and 
inexpedient in England, they must 
necessarily hold the same character in 
Treland, and therefore should not be 
put in force in that country. This 
you hear every day from the Irish re- 
volutionists in the House of Commons. 
Would the English bear a Coercion- 
bill? asks Mr. O’Connell. He might 
as well ask, Would the English obey 
the voice of the curfew? The question 
would be quite as germane to the 
matter. The English are not bar- 
barians—they are not in a state of 
constant opposition, active or passive, 
to the law—they do not commit 
diurnal murders—they are not strug- 
gling to overthrow the government, 
or to dismember the British empire. 
Mr. O’Connell’s exhortations to the 
minister to rule both countries in pre- 
cisely the same manner, is in truth 
just as honest and well meant as if he 
urged a gentleman of regular and quiet 
habits to ride a wild, rough, unbroken 
colt with the same snaffle he was wont 
to use when upon the back of his safe, 
steady, fine-mouthed, well-trained read- 
ster. In Ireland, coercion, to the ex- 
tent of preventing the people from 
committing those outrages and atro- 
cities which are never dreamt of by 
the English, is absolutely necessary. 
Without it there cannot be even the 
semblance of tranquillity, and there- 
fore not the most remote hope of 
national prosperity. 

Another mighty obstacle to the im- 
provement of Ireland lies in the nature 
of the Celtish population: they are 
lazy, perverse, obstinate, idle, and in- 
docile, to a degree which can scarcely 
be conceived by those who have seen 
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them in England, where they seem to 
acquire qualities directly the reverse. 

Inglis, in his run through Ireland, 
has remarked many of the points in 
the condition of the country and the 
character of the peasantry which I have 
urged, and of others he has heard— 
many of course have escaped him; 
but he has come to conclusions very 
generally which are directly the con- 
trary from those warranted by his 
premises; and he has suggested as 
remedies measures most useful as 
auxiliaries, but in themselves inefficient. 
He has perceived the want of sympathy 
between gentry and peasantry, and one 
can hardly imagine he did not remark 
the difference of mood and strain; yet 
he blunders sadly about it. Instead 
of drawing the manifest line between 
the Irish and the Anglo-Irish, and ob- 
serving that the latter and the English 
are in fact one race, he proceeds to 
draw a distinction between the Irish 
and the English. 


** Need I say, that there is also a dif- 
ference between English and Irish phy- 
siognomy? but there is no describing 
this difference. It exists, however, and 
will be remarked by the stranger, even 
on a very cursory glance ; and certainly 
not to the disadvantage of the Irish fe- 
males, whose generally high foreheads 
and intellectual expression were not 
thrown away upon me.” 


Iie has witnessed the hatred borne 
by the peasantry to every thing English, 
and has heard of their desire and de- 
sign to repossess themselves of the land, 
but he is civil enough, for the sake of 
his Popish and Repeal entertainers, not 
to believe it. He says, 


‘Tt cannot, however, admit of the 
smallest doubt, that throughout Ireland 
there is, amongst the great body of the 
peasantry, a feeling extremely hostile to 
England and English connexion. The 
sore feelings of a conquered people yet 
cling to the descendants of the con- 
quered ; there is a hankering after what 
they deem their rightful possessions, and 
an indistinct notion that, one day or 
other, they will have their rights. I 
have been assured by many in Ireland, 
that not only do these feelings exist, but 
that a determination exists also; and 
that a fitting time is only waited for, in 
order to shew it.” 


He has also discovered something 
of the falsehood, ferocity, cruelty, and 
treachery of the Irish peasant; but 
he has not quite seen how imprac- 
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ticable an animal he is to deal withal. 
He has not observed that he is a being 
whom no benefits can bind, and who, 
when you do him a service, always 
suspects that you meditate an injury. 
He states — 


“ We find the very reverse of that 
straightforwardness, which it is so de- 
lightful to see exhibited in the examina- 
tion of a witness in England. If positive 
falsehood will serve the end, it is un- 
hesitatingly resorted to; and as for tel- 
lg the whole truth, I saw no one instance 
of it. 

« But the most striking defect of cha- 
racter which is brought to light is a per- 
fect contempt of human suffering, and 
an utter disregard even of the value of 
human life. Weapons, of the most 
deadly description, are brought into 
court as evidence — sticks and whips, 
loaded with lead ; and stones, that might 
crush the head of a horse. A ruffian 
may occasionally be found in England, 
who would flay a man alive to become 
possessed of his purse; but I greatly 
question whether, out of Ireland, fifty 
men could be found in one parish, in 
any country in Europe, ready to beat 
one another’s brains out with sticks and 
stones, and all but glorying in the deed. 
And, as I have already observed, the 
same ferocity which has been exhibited 
at the fight is brought into court: false 
oaths are the substitutes for weapons ; 
and by these witnesses seek to avenge 
the death of a relative, who has been 
more unfortunate, but probably not more 
criminal, than the accused.” 


He has discovered the extreme and 
vindictive litigiousness of the peasant, 
the absence of that good-nature for 
which he gets credit, and his want of 
all those gentler and finer feelings 
which throng around the English cot- 
tager’s hearth, and make him love his 
home and all it gathers under its roof- 
tree. He finds that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to induce the lazy barbarian to 
work for the attainment of more than 
mere subsistence. 

“ The English peasant will work, not 
only that he may live, but that he may 
live well and comfortably. The Irish 
peasant, on the contrary, will generally 
work only up to the acquirement of mere 
subsistence: he would rather be idle, 
than work for what he calls ‘kitchen ;’ 
i. e. all beyond the necessaries of life.” 

He finds that the Irish are now, 
as in all times, a whining generation ; 
yet he in effect gives ears to their 
complaints, and publishes a most exag- 
gerated statement of their condition. 
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‘‘ There is a disposition,” he says, 
‘‘among the Irish farmers, to complain 
under all circumstances; and although, 
in the great majority of cases, they may 
justly complain of high rents, I never 
heard one individual admit that his rent 
was low. I would not always judge of 
the condition of an Irish farmer solely 
by the way in which he lives, because 
some live like paupers who might live 
in greater comfort.” 


Again he observes : 


“It must not be forgotten, however, 
that one would frequently judge erro- 
neously of the condition of a farmer, by 
observing only his way of life. More 
minute observation, and closer inquiries, 
must be made. Comfort, as we under. 
stand it, is neither understood nor re. 
lished in Ireland. I know examples, 
both in this and in other counties, of 
persons, living in the most miserable 
way, leaving considerable sums behind 
them, and giving handsome portions to 
their daughters.” 


Again, while in Galway county, he 
observes : 

“In the course of my excursions in 
the neighbouring country, I chanced to 
join company with a man who was saun- 
tering on the road, without stockings or 
shoes, and clothed in tatters. I walked 
along with him, and he invited me into 
his house to take a drink of milk. To 
look at the man, one might have well 
doubted if he owned a house at ail; and, 
to say the truth, the house was about as 
miserable a hovel as ever I entered: and 
yet—will it be credited ‘—this man paid 
301. of rent, and held sufficient land to 
feed sixty sheep, twelve black cattle, 
four cows, and several horses, and had 
about five acres besides under tillage! 
This man possessed the means of living 
in perfect comfort; he had certainly a 
fair bargain of his land, but he was an 
uncivilised being, and had no more ideas 
of comfort, or of the usages of civilised 
people, than any other savage.” 


And yet, with these facts and consi- 
derations before his eyes, he hesitates 
not to intimate to you that the land 
throughout Ireland is let unfairly, and 
“ that, with few exceptions, the land- 
holders of Ireland cannot pay the rents 
which are exacted, unless by limiting 
their diet and their comforts within 
the bounds prescribed by the absolute 
necessities of nature; and that, not- 
withstanding their privations, a large 
proportion are in arrear.” 

Now this I undertake to state is not 
the fact. Generally speaking, the land 
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of Ireland is not overlet. And the 
reason rent is not paid, and the tenant 
not comfortable, is because he rarely 
cultivates more than one-third of the 
land he takes, and that badly ; so that, 
through his own negligence and igno- 
rance, he is in truth paying, or promis- 
ing to pay, a very high rent for the 
portion he condescends to cultivate, or 
is able to cultivate, while he is, in ei- 
ther case, keeping some other person 
out of the land he lets run to waste. 
Sooth to say, any given population in 
the world, except the Irish, and our 
other emancipated pets the Niggers, 
could, upon the fertile soil of Ireland, 
with all its multitudinous advantages, 
pay double the rent now claimed in 
the island, and live in respectability 
and comfort. But of this I shall say 
more by and by, and _ incidentally 
prove the inaccuracy of Inglis’s state- 
ment. Next, as to the miserable con- 
dition of the peasantry, he has greatly 
exaggerated it in the first instance ; 
and, secondly, be has neglected to 
shew how much of it depends upon 
themselves. 

He tells you they are on the verge 
of starvation! So are all savages; and 
especially those unfortunates whose 
life happens to be circumscribed with 
laws, and whose lot is cast within the 
precincts of civilisation. He informs 
you, 

** That the destitute, infirm, and aged, 
form a large body of the population of 
the cities, towns, and villages of Ireland; 
that in the judgment of those best quali- 
fied to know the truth, three-fourth parts 
of their number die through the effects 
of destitution, either by the decay of 
nature accelerated, or through disease 
induced by scanty and unwholesome 
food ; or else by the attack of epidemics, 
rendered more fatal by the same causes.” 


He afterwards makes similar asser- 
tions respecting the poor in the agri- 
cultural districts. 

God knows, as Yorick observes in 
the Sentimental Journey, there is mi- 
sery enough every where! so can I 
understand that there be a large num- 
ber of the class he mentions. But, that 
the destitute should die of destitution, 
the infirm of infirmity, and the aged of 
age, is, after all, not a matter of much 
wonderment. These things happen in 
England ; and, I believe, as frequently. 
For my own particular, I have never 
yet heard of any person’s dying of 
want in Ireland, where victuals of all 
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sorts are peculiarly cheap, and most 
abundant ; and where alms, in the 
shape of food, are distributed with a 
lavish hand. Nor do I meet con- 
stantly those ragged creatures he de- 
scribes. Certainly in the country- 
parts, and in small towns, there are 
none left in actual want of subsistence. 
The number of persons in every shape 
of dependency, from the broken-down 
gentleman to the vagrant beggar, sup- 
ported by an Irish “household, would 
appear incredible in modern England ; 
and for the rest there are, in every 
county, a number of dispensaries and 
hospitals, conducted upon the most 
liberal and charitable principles. The 
only epidemics to which Ireland has, 
as far as I can learn, been subjected, 
are typhus fever and cholera ; neither 
of which was, by any means, a greater 
respecter of persons than pale Death 
himself, who very commonly keeps 


them company, and whose impartiality 
we know — 


** Pallida mors equo pulsat pede pau- 
perum tabernos 
Regumgque turres R 





It is rather against Inglis’s state- 
ment, too, that the Irish peasantry are 
a singularly long-lived race of people, 
and that the number of children who 
die in infancy is much less, in propor- 
tion to the population, than in England. 
Their wages are small, undoubtedly ; 
but every thing is cheap. Where oats 
can be bought for 6d. a stone, potatoes 
for 2d., beef for 3d. or 4d., pork for 
1}d. a pound ; where fish abounds in 
sea, lakes, and rivers, a few pence — 
10d. or 8d. or 6d. a-day — would go 
very far in providing necessaries for a 
labouring man. Potatoes, with any 
adjunct short of meat, are not the best 
food in the world; and the people in 
general who can be brought, by force 
only, to cultivate any other crop, are, 
upon the potatoes failing, exposed to 
the risk of famine: but it should be 
observed, that the peasantry never had 
other or better food, or never were (I 
will not say in a better, but) in so good 
a condition as they are at present. 
Really, then, there is an immensity of 
cant in the reclamations touching the 
miseries of the Irish. Go into one of 
our great manufacturing towns — those 
foul tombs of living men—and you 
will see more heart-rending wretched- 
ness, more soul- -sickening degradation 
of the human animal in one hour, than 
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you will see in any given district of 
Treland in a week! The Irishman, 
under all circumstances, enjoys the use 
of the common air and of his own 
limbs. He is better off, for he pos- 
sesses greater liberty and better health 
than the English in our mines under- 
ground ; or in our mines overground, 
as Lord Bacon styles our factories. 
He is better off, too, than a large por- 
tion of the honest, industrious, peace- 
ful, moral, religious peasantry of Eng- 
land — people who have known better 
days, who have held a respectable sta- 
tion, who have felt the comfort of a 
neat and cheerful hearth. I have 
known the labourers of Dorsetshire 
and Wiltshire and Somersetshire work- 
ing for 8d., nay, 6d. a-day; I have 
known their food to be potatoes and 
salt; I have seen them softening with 
pump-water, for their scanty meal, 
coarse black bread, that an Irish Irus 
would turn from with disgust and 
scorn! That there is not always em- 
ployment for those who are willing to 
work for hire, is true alike in England 
and Ireland, and, perhaps, in all agri- 
cultural districts of all nations; the 
only difference being, that the English 
labourer has not to blame himself, and 


that the Irishman, in ninety-nine cases 


out of the hundred, has. I will ex- 
plain this hereafter. 

Absenteeism, the difference of race 
and of religion between the gentry and 
the peasantry, are the other main ob- 
stacles to the social improvement of 
the country. Inglis denies this; and 
yet his own book convicts him. He 
says, that 

“The disorders of Ireland are not 
owing to Popery, since, in those districts 
where the people find employment, Ca- 
tholics and Protestants are alike comfort- 
able; while in those where the people 
are unemployed, Protestant and Catholic 
are alike miserable: that the disorders 
of Ireland are not, in any great degree, 
the result of absenteeism ; since, with 
few exceptions, it is impossible to guess, 
by the condition of the peasantry, whe- 
ther the landlord be resident or absent. 
That absenteeism, in so far as it is an 
evil, is hut a result of more important 
causes of evil.” 

Now that absenteeism is a crying 
evil I should think almost self-evident. 
At present I will only make one 
observation in support of the fact, 
namely, that some of the best land- 
lords of England, where they reside, 
are considered amongst the worst in 
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Ireland, which they never visit. As 
to the Roman Catholic religion, I do 
not say that it is in itself a cause of 
evil to the working classes, any more 
than is a peculiar form of government 
—every thing in either case depends 
on the mode of administration. The 
peasantry of Spain and Austria Proper 
are the happiest in the world. But 
here is the evil in Ireland: The peasant 
loses, in the ministry and mediation of 
the Protestant clergyman, the only link 
which could bind him to the gentry. 
He loses a friend, a protector, and a 
guide in matters temporal, as well as 
an enlightened and wisely-tolerant di- 
rector in things spiritual —a being who 
not unfrequently might stand forth to 
him as a high and holy example, com- 
bining in his own person “ the three 
grandest characters of which human 
nature is capable,—the priest, the 
husbandman, and the father of a 
virtuous family.” The Irish peasant 
is held aloof by the priest and the 
agitator from the clergyman who could 
prove his best instructor and his most 
potent ally. No act of hardship or 
oppression could take place in a parish 
in which the minister did his duty, by 
making himself acquainted with the 
character and circumstances of all souls 
committed to his charge, and by bring- 
ing the hard-hearted, the evil-doer, 
or the grinder of the poor man’s face, 
whatever might be his rank, under the 
terrible sanction of public opinion. It 
tends much, moreover, to draw more 
closely the social bonds, that on one 
day in the week all should unite in 
raising the voice of prayer and praise, 
and kneel in the perfect equality of 
humiliation before the same altar to 
the living God, who hath declared that 
he loveth all mankind alike, and that 
all may become his children in glory 
through the blood of Christ. Next, from 
the mode in which Catholicism is ad- 
ministered, the people are thrown into 
the hands of the priests, whose interest 
it is to keep them in ignorance and 
superstition, and in hostility to the 
established religion, and to all the 
constituted authorities; and, for ob- 
vious reasons, the priests on their 
sides are compelled to pander to the 
barbarous prejudices and savage pas- 
sions of the people, from whom they 
wring their income by devices the most 
dishonest. Now, hear Inglis himself 
on the subject of these priests: I quote 
one of many similar passages. 
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“I found,” quoth he, “the old fo- 
reign-educated priest a gentleman, a 
man of frank, easy deportment, and good 
general information ; but by no means, 
in general, so good a Catholic as his 
brother of Maynooth. Him, 1 found ei- 
ther a coarse, vulgar-minded man, or a 
stiff, close, and very conceited man ; but, 
in every instance, Popish to the back- 
bone: learned, 1 dare say, in theology, 
but profoundly ignorant of all that ii- 
beralises the mind ; ; a hot zealot in reli- 
gion; and fully impressed with, or pro- 
fessing to be impressed with, a sense of 
his consequence and influence. 

**T entertain no doubt, that the dis- 
orders which originate in hatred of Pro- 
testantism have been increased by the 
Maynooth education of the Catholic 
priesthood. It is the Maynooth priest 
who is the agitating priest; and if the 
foreign-educated parish-priest chance to 
be a more liberal-minded man, less a 
zealot, and less a hater of Protestantism, 
than is consistent with the present spirit 
of Catholicism in Ireland, straightway 
an assistant, red-hot from Maynooth, is 
appointed to the parish ; and, in fact, the 
old priest is virtually displaced. In no 
country in Europe —no, not even in Spain, 
is the spirit of Popery so intensely anti- 
Protestant as in Ireland. In no country 
is there more bigotry and superstition among 
the lower orders, or more blind obedience to 
the priesthood ; in no country is there so 
much zeal and intolerance among the mi- 
nisters of religion. I do believe, that at 
this moment Catholic Ireland is more ripe 
Jor the re-establishment of the Inquisition, 
than any other country in Europe.” 


But now comes the grand inquiry. 
Let me put it in the words of inglis, 
with his answer : 

** How often do we hear the question 
mooted, Is Ireland an improving country ? 
The reply ought to depend altogether on 
the meaning we affix to the word im- 
provement. If by improvement be meant 
more extended tillage and improved 
modes of husbandry — more commercial 
importance, evinced in larger exports— 
better roads— better modes of communi- 
cation —increase of buildings—then Ire- 
land is a highly-imp roving country ; but, 
up to the point at which I have arrived, 
I have found nothing to warrant the be- 
lief that any improvement has taken 
place in the condition of the people.” 


Ilere, then, we have it in fact ad- 
mitted, that in spite of agitators and 
legislators, and priests and school- 
masters, and disturbances—“ in spite 
of spite,” in short—TIreland has im- 
proved. It has, and of late years 
most wonderfully. Within the bygone 
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fifteen years the size of Dublin, and 
most other cities and considerable 
towns, has been doubled; and the 
improvement in the face of the coun- 
try and the appearance of the people 
has been in truth almost magical. 
Their condition, too, has improved 
proportionably, though not so visibly, 
and this because it must be the result 
of the other improvements: these in- 
duce and enable him gradually to raise 
his own condition, because they tend 
to his civilisation. Above all, the 
labours of the engineer, in interpene- 
trating the country with good roads, 
have wrought good effects, which may 
be at once seen in the superior and 
additional cultivation of land, in the 
dress of the people, and in the spread 
of the English tongue ; and, in a word, 
where all these advances towards pro- 
sperity described by Inglis are taking 
place, it is a necessary consequence 
that the condition of the peasantry 
must be improving. To follow forth 
these improvements, in addition to 
the common means recited by Inglis, 
I would suggest others still more 
material, because without them those 
named by him would be inoperative. 
First, there should be a cautiously 
modified system of poor-laws. The 
tithe question, which is really a land- 
lord’s question, should be settled. The 
impost will fall heavier on the pea- 
sant; but the mode of levying it as it 
stands is too galling to be continued. 
The church question must be settled. 
* An improved distribution of its re- 
venues,” by which its influence would 
be extended and its interests consulted, 
must take place; and to go on with 
Inglis, although differing with him in 
regarding want of employment as the 
cause of all evils in Ireland, and re- 
garding it truly rather in the abstract 
as an effect than a cause, | concur with 
him in what follows :— 
** That millions of acres in Ireland are 
reclaimable by the agency of those very 
materials in which Ireland most abounds 
—human labour, and lime-stone ; that it 
is the duty of government to encourage 
the cultivation of waste lands, and the 
improv ement of husbandry, by such ex- 
tensive public works as will facilitate this 
end, and as well, in the meanwhile, give 
employment to the people. And that in 


the event of the landowners of Ireland 
neglecting or delaying to take advantage 
of these facilities, by reason of want of 
enterprise or want of capital, it will then 
become the duty of the state to take 
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upon itself the right of operating upon 
the reclaimable wastes of Ireland (fair 
compensation being given), and to co- 
lonise these wastes, for the benefit of 
the people.” 


But now, indeed, we may indulge 
in the hope that the chief obstacles to 
the improvement of the country will 
be removed ; the reins of government 
are in honest and determined hands. 
We shall have no more coquetting with 
‘traitors and rebels—no more uncer- 
tainty in the administration of the law. 
The first great step, then, to be taken 
is to utterly suppress agitation, and to 
coerce the un-English party into tran- 
quillity. Next, I would recommend the 
planting of these waste lands “ with 
multitudes of British’”—a measure 
found so useful in the olden time. 
Why should not the honest and re- 
spectable emigrants of England be 
brought thither, and protected in their 
settlement, rather than sent to the 
wilds of Canada? Benefit would ac- 
crue alike to themselves and the Irish, 
whom they would instruct and civilise. 
The country, if decently cultivated, 
would be fertile and wide enough for 
all. Where Irish were settled, they 
should have houses built for them, 
which they should be compelled to 
keep clean and in repair; and they 
should also be obliged to cultivate their 
lands according to the directions of a 
superintendent appointed for each dis- 
trict. This line of policy has been 
most successfully put in practice on 
several estates, to the great advantage 
of tenant and of landlord. There 
should be schools for instructing the 
people—not in book-learning, which 
is productive of little save unmixed 
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evil to them, but in that really useful 
knowledge which would befit the agri- 
cultural labourer and the mechanic. 
Let them be taught the trade by which 
they are to live, and be useful members 
of society. That public works should 
be continued and multiplied cannot be 
doubtful. It has ever been the policy 
of great men, from Alexander to Napo- 
leon, to benefit all countries under 
their control, by applying their genius 
and their power to the construction 
of works of splendour and illimitable 
utility. Such, both in their progress 
and result, are the most potent tran- 
quillisers and civilisers of savage man. 

I must now break off. Hereafter I 
will proceed with Inglis through Ire- 
land, and illustrate my theories by 
particular facts and examples, and 
correct the especial errors into which 
our author has fallen, and the mis- 
statements into which he has been led. 
I also propose to enter more minutely 
and practically into a consideration of 
the state and prospects— moral, reli- 
gious, agricultural, and physical—of 
the island and its inhabitants; and now 
conclude by begging to express my 
conviction, that if Sir R. Peel will but 
follow the course I have intimated—a 
course which reason and his experience 
of the past should alike recommend — 
Ireland, the pearl of the sea and the 
emerald of the earth, will at length be 
rendered one of the happiest, as it is 
one of the most beautiful, countries in 
the world— and that before many years 
have passed away, to use the grand 
imagery of Dryden—the grand ima- 
gery of the greatest master of elo- 
quent reasoning clothed in sublimest 
verse — 


“« The land shall laugh, the circling ocean smile, 
And Heaven’s indulgence bless the holy isle.” 
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POPULAR SUPERSTITION OF MODERN GREECE. 


Wuite the fairy mythology of other 
countries has been largely examined, 
no attention appears to have been paid 
to the popular superstitions of Greece. 
We have, however, no small store of 
materials for the subject in a tract of 
the learned Allatius, published at Co- 
logne in 1645, entitled, Leonis Allatii 
de Grecorum Hodié quorundam Opina- 
tionibus, to which we shall here devote 
eight pages. 

Allatius was himself a native of 
Chios, and seems to have been inti- 
mately acquainted with the supersti- 
tions and legends of his native isle. 
The Greeks of his time believed the 
plains and woods to be inhabited by 
spirits in the likeness of women, whom 
they called naragide (vaguyiiu); a 
word which Allatius considers to be 
only a corruption of the older »ngnida:. 
The spirits themselves, however, had 
more of the characteristics of Teutonic 
fairies than Grecian nereids. The pea- 
santry, fearful of offending them by 
mentioning their real name, spoke of 
them under the title of the fair ladies 
(xaral aexivriwas). They haunted es- 
pecially shady trees, and might fre- 
quently be seen dancing their rounds 
beside the cool streams which watered 
the woody dales. They sometimes fell 
in love with handsome young men, 
and they were extremely fond of little 
children, often carrying them away, 
and occasionally bringing them back, 
after having kept them some time; in 
which case the children were more 
beautiful than before they were stolen, 
and were always accompanied by some 
valuable gifts. The children were often 
detained and educated amongst them. 
Many people had seen them, some- 
times dancing, at other times, two 
engaged in converse under the shade 
of a tree, or one or more wandering 
about the woods or meadows. A Chian 
family once went to spend a summer’s 
day in the fields. One of them, a 
beautiful little girl, wandering from 
her companions, came to a well which 
was not far distant, and leaned over 
the edge to look at the water. Sud- 
denly she seemed to be raised gently 
from the ground, and drawn into the 
well. The parents saw the danger of 
their child, and hastened to the spot, 
where they were astonished to find her 
playing upon the surface of the water. 


The father attempted to go down into 
the well, but was held back by some 
unseen force. Others, in the mean 
time, brought a ladder, by which the 
father again descended, and succeeded 
in rescuing his daughter; but, though 
both had been in the water, not a trace 
of it could be perceived on either, 
The child said, that when she looked 
into the water she saw beautiful women 
playing on the water, who took hold 
of her and pulled her in. These, peo- 
ple said, were the naragide, who in- 
habited the well and the caverns from 
which the water issued. 

Not unfrequently, a person who was 
in the fields doing any thing offensive 
to the naragide was suddenly struck 
down, and became thenceforth ugly, 
or crooked, or hump-backed, or lame, 
or otherwise deformed. This every 
body was agreed in ascribing to the 


fair ladies, who had in particular a 


great love of cleanliness; but, fearful 
of giving further offence, they avoided 
directly imputing the accident to them, 
but said mysteriously, #ga rv nigev— 
the hour found him; or, @x6 tw txe— 
he is affected from without. When a 
person was preparing to do any thing 
by which he thought he might incur 
the displeasure of these powerful beings, 
he generally first spat thrice on the 
ground ; which, if there chanced to be 
any of the fair ladies in the place, 
would certainly drive them away, and 
thus defend him from their anger. 

It was the common belief, that when 
the wind blew in whirls, and the dust 
arose in columns, the fair ladies were 
there passing along. These naragide 
seem to have been always noxious 
beings, except to those with whom 
they had fallen in love; whom they 
never failed to make powerful, rich, 
and fortunate. Michael Psellus, who 
flourished in the eleventh century, men- 
tions them under the name of the fair 
ones of the mountains (xara) rav ogiwy). 

Our readers will not fail to notice 
the general similitude between these 
naragide and the fairies of our own 
islands. However, we are tempted to 
quote two passages illustrative of the 
mode of travelling of the fair ladies, 
from a letter from Scotland to the anti- 
quarian Aubrey, which is printed in 
his Miscellanies. The first is the story 
of Lord Duffus: 
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“ Upon a time, when he was walking 
abroad in the fields near to his own 
house, he was suddenly carried away, 
and found the next day at Paris, in the 
French king’s cellar, with a silver cup in 
his hand. Being brought into the king’s 
presence, and questioned by him who he 
was, and how he came thither, he told 
his name, his country, and the place of 
his residence ; and that on such a day of 
the month (which proved to be the day 
immediately preceding), being in the 
fields, he heard the noise of a whirlwind, 
and of voices crying ‘Horse and Hattock!’ 
(this is the word the fairies are said to 
use when they remove from any place) ; 
whereupon he cried ‘ Horse and Hattock!’ 
also, and was immediately caught up and 
transported through the air by the fairies 
to that place, where, after he had drank 
heartily, he fell asleep, and before he 
awoke the rest of the company were 
gone.” 


The tutor of the eldest son of Lord 
Duffus told the writer of this letter, 


“ That when he was a boy at school, 
in the town of Forres, yet not so young 
but that he had years and capacity both 
to observe and remember that which fell 
out, he and his schoolfellows were, upon 
a time, whipping their tops in the church- 
yard, before the door of the church. 
Though the day was calm, they heard a 
noise of a wind, and at some distance 
saw the small dust begin to arise and 
turn round; which motion continued ad- 
vancing, till it came to the place where 
they were; whereupon they began to 
bless themselves: but one of the number 
(being, it seems, a little more bold and 
confident than his companions) said, 
‘Horse and hattock with my top!’ and 
immediately they all saw the top lifted 
up from the ground, but could not see 
what way it was carried, by reason of a 
cloud of dust which was raised at the 
same time.” 


There was in Greece another kind 
of spirits, which were frequently seen 
by night, though but rarely in the day- 
time, in houses, or in caves, fields, or 
wells; sometimes in the shape of a 
serpent, sometimes of a lizard or some 
other reptile, and very commonly in 
the form of a little man, generally 
black. Many characteristics of these 
Spirits resemble strongly those of the 
domestic spirit of the Teuton popular 
mythology: it was in the form of a 
snake that the German Heinzelmann 
was once discovered. They never did 
harm to any one; but, on the contrary, 
their appearance in the house very 
often betokened some good fortune 
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which was shortly to happen to the fa- 
mily. They were called stechia(eraytia, 
i. €. elementa) ; in the modern diction- 
aries we still have erazsiov interpreted 
“‘ esprit follet.” In whatever form they 
appeared, it was looked upon as a 
great crime to shew any disrespect to 
them ; and much more so to ill-treat 
them. If any person did offer an in- 
jury to one of the steechia, it was gene- 
rally followed by the death of the master 
or mistress of the house, and often by 
the throwing about and breaking of 
the furniture. 

The following popular song, given 
by M. Fauriel in his Chants Populaires 
de la Gréce Moderne, mentions the 
steechion of a river — 


Kogdouy irgaryovdnory ixdvn ot yidigr 

Kal +3 ysQugs paynet, xal 7d wordy oradn, 

Kal 76 oroncsiy rou roramoy x avri'’s rhy 
axe iBrynxe 

Koon pov, ware riv axiv, x tint x aAre 


TeaYyOUd. 
"Ay! was ve warpw viv axiv, x GAAS ve’ wD 
Tearyoue ; 
oy . a» , wee . ose . 
Exw tiv dvou mu a&ppworey, x appwortiney 
yuesto. 


‘« A little girl was singing upon a bridge, 

And the bridge cracked, and the river 
stopped, 

And the stechion of the river himself 
came to the bank: 

‘ My girl, desist from this (mournful) air, 
and sing another song.’ 

‘ Alas! how can I desist from this air, 
and sing another song ? 

My husband is sick, and I seek a 
remedy.’” 


In another song in this collection, the 
steechion appears to a musician, in the 
form of a dragon, ready to devour him 
for having disturbed its repose. 

The steechia were often seen playing 
about the mouths of wells and springs, 
particularly where the water issued 
from long ranges of caverns like cham- 
bers; which seems to have been not 
unfrequently the case in Chios. At 
the entrance might sometimes be seen 
a little black man, sitting and amusing 
himself, but molesting nobody, and 
saying nothing. He would nod at the 
girls who might chance to pass, and 
beckon them to him with his finger: 
if they came, he received them kindly, 
and gave them handsome presents ; 
but if they refused to come, he took 
no further notice, and was not angry 
with them. When displeased, he 
jumped into the well and hid himself. 
The stechion often tried to seduce 
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beautiful maidens whom he thought 
worthy of his love. Some, who were 
overcome by his kindness, were taken 
by him down the well into beautiful 
chambers, which were splendidly fur- 
nished ; before they returned they were 
wbundantly feasted with rich food and 
pleasant drinks, and afterwards, as long 
as they were faithful to him, the en- 
trance was always open to them. This 
happened frequently in a large well in 
the garden of Cavacus. There was 
another great well in Chios, the en- 
trance to which was narrow, but it led 
to numerous extensive caves and vaults. 
At midnight, any one who chanced to 
be watching at that hour would see a 
man, mounted on a fierce horse, issue 
trom the well, and ride furiously along 
the road for some distance; then re- 
turn at full speed, and re-enter the 
well. People called this man Venia. 
When any person acted as though he 
was insane, the common saying was 
Evins ard 76 rayddn rod Bivas ;— Hast 
thou drunk out of Venia’s well? There 
was a place also in Suda, between the 
castle and the town, where he was said 
to be often seen under the form of a 
sow, with a litter of pigs. 

. "And now, says Allatius (speaking 
of these steechia), I will tell what be- 
fell myself. The steechion was said to 
haunt our house at Chios, in the form 
ofa snake. Fifteen days before I re- 
turned home my mother went to seek 
something in a cupboard, when, the 
instant she opened the door, she saw 
within a snake coiled up, and appa- 
rently asleep. She immediately locked 
the door, went out, and related the cir- 
cumstance to her neighbours. An old 
woman, a ‘cunning woman,’ told her, 
that in a few days the master of the 
house would be at home; although at 
that time neither my mother, nor the 
old woman, nor any body else, could 
know of my coming, for | set off very 
suddenly, and had not time to send 
them word that they might expect me. 
Within the number of days which she 
had specified [ arrived at my home. 
Eight months after this 1 was awakened 
from my sleep about midnight, and 
thought I heard something sneeze 
gently near my pillow. I suddenly 
stretched out my hand, and seemed to 
take hold ofa snake, which instantly 
darted away from my grasp. Early in 
the morning I told our neighbours 
what had happened, and the same old 
woman said, * You will very shortly 
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leave us.” At this time I had not 
thought of leaving home, and I knew 
nothing that was likely to take me 
away; yet within twenty days I was 
on my voyage to Rome.” 

Before we proceed to a elass of mon 
fearful beings than the steechia, or even 7 
the naragide, we will notice a curious § 
superstition whieh our author here | 
mentions. 
(he says) [ was sailing from Chios to | 
Messana. After we had passed the pro- | 
montory of Malea a sudden tempest | 
arose, which became more and more 
violent, till we lost all hopes of wea- 
thering through it. While every oue 
was expecting each moment to be his 
last, and [ was repenting of having 
trusted myself to the uncertain mercy 
of the sea, when I might have stayed 
quietly at home, I saw the captain, 
who was accounted an experienced 
and skilful mariner, standing at th 
bow, while he muttered and pointed 
at something with his finger. I ap- 
proached, and inquired what he was 
doing. The old man, with a cheerful 
countenance, answered, ‘I am _ break- 
ing the force of the fatal wave, and am 
making the sign of the cross, and say- 
ing the prayers proper for the occasion.’ 

I asked, ‘ Do you then know, amongst 
all these waves, which is the fatal 
wave?’ §£ Yes,’ said he; * of so 
many waves by which the ship is toss- 
ed, none but the ninth wave can sink 
it.’ And as the ship was immediately 
driven more violently, and the water 
suddenly beat high over * This, 
said he, ‘is the ninth; take the nun- 
ber, and count on.’ Strange it is, that 
every ninth wave was much greater 
than any of the others, and threatened 
the ship with immediate destruction. 
This wave, however, whenever it ap- 
proached, the captain, by his muttering 
and signing of the cross, seemed to 
break ; and the danger was averted. 
I counted about a thousand waves be- 
fore the storm ceased, and I found 
what he told me to be invariably true.” 

We will now turn to the earlier part 
of the tract of Leo Allatius, where he 
treats of the witches of the modern 
Greeks. They were commonly old 
women, known chiefly by their poverty 
and wretehedness, who, since they ap- 
peared to be no longer capable of doing 
any service to mankind, were believed 
to have turned their minds to the doing 
of evil. For this purpose, having en- 
tered into fellowship with a demon, 
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they perpetrated every mischief that 
was likely to gratify him. By means 
of powders, ointments, herbs, and other 
such things, they plagued and injured 
women, and, more particularly, little 
children ; seldom venturing to attack 
men. Their very breath was so per- 
nicious as to produce quickly either 
madness or death. They were eager 
to procure new-born infants, which 
they pricked to death with sharp- 
pointed instruments. They often so 
afflicted a child when it was born, that 
ever after it remained a cripple or an 
invalid. Parents were, on this account, 
very careful not to leave a child alone 
during the eight days after its birth; 
for, by the Greek church, it was not 
allowed to be baptised within that 
period. 

The modern Greeks have adopted 
the Latin name strigla (ergiyaa) for a 
wiich, in common talk ; but there was 
another name, gelé, or gilld (112.00, 
ysaae, yirAdw), of older standing, if we 
believe the writers quoted by Allatius. 
This appears, however, rather to have 
been a hobgoblin than a witch ; and it 
was commonly believed to wait upon 
women in childbirth, and to kill the 
infant when born, for the purpose of 
sucking its blood. Michael Psellus, 
however, in the eleventh century (a 
dreaming kind of writer, by the way), 
asserts that it is not a demon, but an 
old woman, to whom popular super- 
stition had given wings, who did all 
this mischief. "Aaa hys rhusoov iwixoven 
boka roi ryeces duces rny Suva perv ravrny wags- 
xitas reget youy Tas ragnpnxvias, nal 
apavés sigosniges Tis Beipsow sive Onragey 
woes ravras xa waocay Thy ty ros Betpsor 
aroppopay aorte _bygernra: 3 you cura 
xivra Tov veoryvay TiAAchewra ai wegh roy 
Asya bvoma ove. 


But we may, perhaps, form a better 
idea of the nature of the Geld from the 
following story, two copies of which 
are given by Leo Allatius from Greek 
MSS.; which, we should suppose by 
their language were not very much 
older than his own time. Itisa saint’s 
legend, and it shews how in the East, 
as well as in the West, the ground-work 
of such legends was commonly the 
popular superstitions of the people. 

There was a woman in Arabia, 
whose name was Melitené, who had 
had seven children, but all of them 
had been destroyed by the wretch 
GelO (4 peucage dris Abysras Tedod). 
Melitené was near her time of giving 
birth to an eighth, and that this might 
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not suffer the. same fate as its prede- 
cessors, she built a strong tower, and 
placed in it provisions for five-and- 
twenty years ; and having taken in 
with her two maids, she closed the 
entrance. Now it happened that the 
saints Sisinnius and Sisynodorus, the 
brothers of Melitené, were leading an 
army in that part of the country just 
at this time; and when the army was 
encainped, the two brothers rode over 
to her tower, and desired admittance. 
But Melitené refused to let them in, 
saying, “‘ I am delivered of a son, and 
I dare not open to you.” They an- 
swered, urgently, “ We are God’s mes- 
sengers, and bring his mysteries: open 
quickly!’ Then she opened the door, 
and the saints entered ; and with them 
entered Geld, who had transformed 
herself into a lump of earth, and in 
that shape had contrived to slip down 
the throat of the horse of one of the 
saints. And in the middle of the night 
she killed the child. Melitené filled 
the air with her lamentations, and she 
complained bitterly to the saints, who 
fell on their knees and prayed earnestly 
to God that they might have power 
over the wicked Gelo. Their prayer 
was granted, and, having mounted their 
horses, they rode after her at full speed, 
and hunted her even in the recesses 
and caverns of Lebanon. And as they 
went along, they inquired after the 
object of their search of every thing 
they met. And soon they came to a 
willow, and they asked if it had seen 
the hateful Geld? but it said, * No.” 
Then said they, “ Cursed art thou, 
willow ! and thou shalt never produce 
fruit; nor shall man ever eat of what 
comes from thee.” And they went on 
till they met a bramble, and they asked 
if it had seen the hateful Geld nying 
that way? and it also said, “ No.” 
Then they cursed the bramble in the 
same words, and went on till they came 
to a blessed olive; and they asked it 
the same question, and the olive an- 
swered, ‘* Hasten forwards, O ye saints 
of God! for she is just gone down to 
the sea-beach.” Then the saints blessed 
the olive, and said, “Thy fruit shall 
be plentiful, and the saints shall be 
illunined by it; and it shall give joy 
both to kings and to poor people.” 
And when they came to the shore, 
they saw the hateful Geld flying before 
them. She, seeing them, instantly 
turned herself into a fish; andthe 
saints became fishers, and fished for 
her: and then she turned herself into 
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a swallow; and the saints brought fal- 
cons and hunted her: and when she 
found that she could no longer deceive 
them, she became like the hair of a 
goat, and placed herself in the beard 
of the king, that they might not be 
able to get her. The saints, however, 
went to the king, and, after the usual 
ceremonies of entering his presence, 
prayed him to grant them a boon; the 
king swore to them, by bis kingdom, 
that he would grant whatever they 
wished ; and then the saints told him, 
that all they wanted was the goat’s hair 
which was in his beard, and that he 
would see what would be the result. 
“ Pluck it out,” said the king. The 
moment it was taken from his beard, 
Geld, who knew it was her last shift, 
appeared in her proper shape of a 
woman, to the great astonishment and 
admiration of the king. But the saints, 
seizing her by the hair, threw her on 
the ground, and beat her till she cried 
most piteously for mercy. Still, how- 
ever, they beat her; and told her that 
they would not spare her life unless 
she bound herself by an oath to injure 
no more the children of Christians, 
and unless she restored to life those of 
Melitené. “Then,” said Geld, “ when 
you vomit into your hand the milk 
which you sucked in your infancy, then 
will I restore the children of Melitené.” 
And immediately, having offered up a 
short prayer to God, they did so; and 
Geld, * because she could not help it,” 
restored the child which she had killed 
in the tower. The saints, however, fell 
to beating her again, till they obliged 
her to tell them how other people’s 
children might be defended from her 
attacks. “ If,” said she, “ you can 
write my twelve names and a half, I 
shall never be able to come within 
seventy-five stadia and a half.” Then 
they made her tell them the names, 
which were—1. Geld; 2. Morrha; 
3. Byzo; 4. Marmaro; 5. Petasia; 
6. Pelagia; 7. Bordona; 8. Apleto; 
9. Chamodracena; 10. Anabardalea ; 
11. Psychranospastria ; 12. Pedopnic- 
tria; and (the half) Strigla. Then 
follows a long charm, the purport of 
which is, that certain persons should 
be for ever defended “ from all evil, 
and from the mid-day demon, and 
from the night demon, and from evil 
spirits, and from the hateful Geld.” 
Numerous, indeed, were the charms 
and spells to which people resorted to 
guard against the mischiefs which these 
evil beings were supposed to be con- 
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stantly working. Amongst the mostcom- 
mon remedies were constant watching, 
lamps hung in the room all night on 
images of the saints, and touching the 
sufferer with a branch of myrtle which 
had previously touched some famous 
image of the Virgin, or of some other 
saint. Allatius tells a story, which may 
perhaps be looked on as an additional 
example to those which have been al- 
ready collected of the apparitions which 
have presented themselves to the ima- 


gination of people in a diseased state 
of body. 


** When,”’ says he, “ I was not more 
than seven years of age, I was seized by 
a dangerous illness, which the doctors 
tried in vain tocure. Three days I had 
not been able to speak, and had not tasted 
food, and | lay in a state of insensibility, 
My mother went to the church of the 
Virgin of Loretto, who at Chios is held 
in great veneration, and returned with a 
sprig of myrtle, with which she had 
touched the image. Plucking a leaf, 
she rubbed it over every part of my face 
and breast, and, strange to relate, I im- 
mediately recovered my senses, opened 
my eyes, and saw and knew my mother. 
But still I could not speak ; for when I 
tried to speak, my words seemed to be 
smothered in my throat. I, however, 
continued to watch my mother, who put 
the remainder of the myrtle in a small 
cupboard on the opposite side of the 
room, where there were beautiful paint- 
ings of the saints. On this I constantly 
kept my eyes, fearing any one might steal 
the myrtle, from which I had felt so much 
relief. In the evening the lamps on the 
images were lighted, so that I could still 
see clearly. No great part of the night 
had passed, when I saw come from a 
corner of the room two most beautiful 
women, in white garments, their heads 
and breasts adorned with flowers. Each 
took a leaf from the myrtle. Not long 
after came two others, who also took 
each a leaf. And, after them, others 
also came and did the same, two at a 
time. I was distressed that what was 
to be my cure should be thus diminished, 
but still I had not power to cry out. 
Presently came one woman, much taller, 
more elegantly dressed, and more beau- 
tiful, than the others, as if she were the 
mistress of them all, and, not content 
with a leaf, she took the whole branch. 
In an agony of grief, I shouted out aloud, 
Kuparfa! xuearga! ‘Madame! madame!’ 
for so children in our country call their 
mothers. My mother, who was awake, 
immediately left her bed and ran to mine. 
‘ Whatails you, child?’ she said. ‘ Look,’ 
said I, ‘ at the lady who has stolen all 
the branch of myrtle.’ She went to the 
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cupboard to look at the myrtle, and find- 
ing it there, said, ‘ Be not afraid, boy, 
no one has taken the myrtle: it is safe.’ 
‘ Safe!’ cried I, ‘ when it has just been 
carried away by the fine lady.’ ‘ But 
here it is,’ she said. I would not believe 
it, till she took it in her hands, when all 
that I had seen vanished from my eyes. 
She came to me and said, ‘ What do you 
say? Child, see here is the branch,’ 
And she again touched my head and 
breast with it. She then asked me if I 
wanted any thing. ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘I 
want something to eat.’ I ate and drank, 
and then fell asleep, and when I awoke 
the next morning | was well.” 

Allatius naturally attributes his cure 
to the Virgin. 

The modern Greeks believed in other 
spirits of a noxious character, such as 
the babutzicarii (BaBovrFixdgos) and the 
callicantzara (xadrdsmévrgaga). It would 
seem, however, from the account of them 
given by Allatius, that these were but 
different names for the same thing, 
callicantzara being the more modern. 
The power of these callicantzara was 
greatest during the eight days of Christ- 
mas ; and it was believed that any one 
who chanced to be born during that 
period was so affected, that “ he seemed 
to be born only to be the plague of him- 
self and of every one else.” As soon 
as the eight days came, he would rush 
from his own house, in a state of mad- 
ness, and wander about during the 
night, flying with the swiftness of a 
hare from all who attempted to pursue 
him. He never rested, but with his 
hair rough and dishevelled, and his 
face wild, he fell on every one he met, 
and tore their faces with his long sharp 
nails ; then, jumping heavily upon their 
shoulders, and grasping them by the 
throat, when he had nearly choked them, 
he asked, orotasos % woruBdos ; “ Tow or 
lead?” Ifthe sufferer answered “Tow,” 
his tormentor instantly left him, and 
hastened in search of somebody else 
whom he might torment ; if the answer 
was “ Lead,” then he fell upon him 
with all his might, tore him miserably 
with his nails, and left him half dead. 
When any one was known to be so 
affected, they tried to keep him quiet 
at home during the aforementioned 
eight days, by giving him a sieve, and 
telling him to count the holes in it. 
It was universally believed that, when 
the sieve was given to him, he would 
begin carefully and seriously to count, 
and, when he came to two, begin again, 
and so on, saying, “ One, two; one, 
two ;” and seem afraid to say three: 
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and it was said that even if another 
person should suggest “ three” to him, 
he would take no notice, but still con- 
tinue repeating “‘ One, two.” Sucha 
person they called a callicantzaros ; 
and they had many proverbs relating 
to him, such as, of a person who 
had worn the same suit of clothes 
for a great length of time—@daas rimors 
XaVOUEIO aa YW Tov dice rods Kardixavrgdoous 
—“ put something new on, if it be only 


Sor fear of the callicantzari.” When 


they saw a man who acted like a mad- 
man, they would say,—ixarifns as r% 
Terorduara—** you have come from 
Tripotamata :” div wes sis ree Teroréuara 
—“ have you been to Tripotamata?” 
For Tripotamata was a place in Chios 
covered with wood, and only with 
difficulty accessible ; never visited by 
men, but believed to be full of hobgob- 
lins: and there people believed that 
the callicantzari assembled. People, 
whose children were so unfortunate as 
to come into the world during the eight 
days, held the soles of their feet to the 
fire, till they were so much scorched 
that the nails came off, and then healed 
them by rubbing them with oil: for 
after the nails were thus burnt off they 
could never become callicantzari. 
These callicantzari seem to have re- 
sembled, in some respects, the change- 
lings of our popular creed ; except that, 
while with us they generally pine away, 
amongst the Greeks their diabolical 
natures were only exhibited after they 
were grown up. With both, the appli- 
cation of fire was looked upon as an 
excellent remedy. Our changelings 
were not confined to children born 
during Christmas; but it is still an 
article of popular faith in Scotland, 
that persons born at that time and on 
Good Friday have more power of com- 
municating with spirits and hobgoblins 
than other people. Scott makes the 
wizard say to the king — 
“* Of middle air the demons proud, 
Who ride upon the racking cloud, 
Can read, in fix’d or wandering star, 
The issue of events afar ; 
But still their sullen aid withhold, 
Save when by mightier force controll’d, 
Such late I summon’d to my hall ; 
And though so potent was the call, 
That scarce the deepest nook of hell 
I deem’d a refuge from the spell, 
Yet, obstinate in silence still, 
The haughty demon mocks my skill. 
But thou,—who little knowst thy might, 
As born upon that blessed night 
When yawning graves and dying groan 
Proclaimed hell’s empire overthrown,— 
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Witb untaught valour shall compel 
Response denied to magic spell.” 
Marmion. 
The Greek burculaca, bulcolacca, or 
buthrolaca, for the name is differently 
spelt, was the Teutonic vampyre. 
When a wicked man died and was 
buried, the Greeks believed that his 
body did not undergo the same process 
of dissolution as other corpses, but the 
skin became dry and distended like the 
parchment of a drum; and the man’s 
Spirit, or some demon, entered into it, 
and at night the dead man left his 
grave, and walked about the streets, 
and knocked at people’s doors, and 
always called yy name some person in 
the house. If the person who was 
named answered, he was sure to die 
on the following day. Hence, from 
caution, it became a custom that no 
one answered to his name at night till 
it had been called twice; for the bur- 
culaca never called the same person a 
second time in one night. Sometimes, 
also, the corpse would leave his grave 
by day, and walk about the streets 
and fields, and cause great destruction. 
When any thing of this kind happened, 
people went by day and opened the 
grave, and if they found a body un- 
corrupted and inflated, they were satis- 
fied that-it was the transgressor, and 
immediately dragged it forth and burnt 
it. It was the belief of the Greek 
church, that a body which presented 
these symptoms was that of one who 
had died under the ban of excommu- 
nication ; and cases that had occurred, 
with directions concerning them, are 
frequently found in the later ecclesias- 
tical writers. In the Nomocanon, for 
instance, among others, the following 
passage occurs :—Teg) dorobapivov, sarod 
vac seth coma axigasy avrod mn ixwy rei- 
us TeAtiog, x T. A Concerning a 
dead man, when his body shall be 
found uncorrupted, and entirely with- 
out hair, know that in this case there 
is room for doubt, whether it be ex- 
communicated or not. Nevertheless, 
it is proper to take the corpse from the 
grave where it was found, and throw it 
into another fresh grave, and, after a 
sufficient time, if dissolution shall have 
taken place, it is all well. But if it be 
found still uncorrupted, it will then be 
known that it is excommunicated, and 


that it needs absolution, that it may be’ 


released from the bond of excommuni- 
cation.” The name of this imagina- 
tive monster is very expressive of ab- 
horrence—fovexa, Or Povaxa, signifies 
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“ putrid mud ;” Adxxos, “a hole” or 
“ ditch.” 

Several stories of the English vam- 
pyres of the twelfth century are given 
in the twenty-second and twenty-third 
chapters of the fifth book of William 
of Newbury’s History. The body ofa 
man in Buckinghamshire left his grave, 
and wandered about both by night and 
day, to the terror and danger of the 
neighbourhood. Application was made 
tothe Bishop of Lincoln, then at London, 
who held a consultation with his friends 
on the subject; and in the course of the 
inquiry some of them told him that it 
was a thing of no uncommon occur- 
rence in England, and that the only 
remedy was to dig up the body and 
burn it. However, another method of 
getting rid of the monster was sug- 
gested. The bishop made out a char- 
tula of absolution, the grave was opened, 
and the body was found without any 
signs of corruption: the chartula was 
placed on its breast, and, after the 
grave had been again closed up, it was 
never more seen or heard of. Another 
such body caused a pestilence at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. The body of 
a priest of Mailros, which wandered 
about in the same manner, was wound- 
ed in the shoulder by a man who was 
watching to drive it away ; and when, 
immediately afterwards, the grave to 
which it had been traced was opened, 
it was found full of blood. Another 
had been so destructive, that some of 
the young men of the village agreed to 
go together to dig him up and burn him. 
They found the body but slightly co- 
vered with earth, ** swoln out with an 
enormous corpulency, and its face red 
and chubby ;” and so much blood 
flowed from it when pierced with a 
sharp weapon, that it might thereby be 
known to have been a “ sucker of the 
blocd of many.” 

The dissimilarity of these supersti- 
tions of the modern Greeks to any 
mentioned by the ancient writers, and 
the time at which they begin to be first 
alluded to, can leave little doubt of 
their having been introduced by the 
barbarians who crowded in at the 
decline of the empire. ‘Their resem- 
blance to those of which a great part 
still exist among the nations of Teu- 
tonic blood, seems to point at once to 
the quarter whence they came. We 
could adduce many proofs of the num- 
bers even of Norsemen who were in 
Greece at an early period, had we room. 

In this way may perhaps be explained 
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a thing which has never been very well 
understood. Certain early heretics were 
reported to meet secretly and hold hor- 
rid celebrations: all the people who 
resorted to them had the character of 
being witches and wizards, and of hold- 
ing communications with spirits. If 
we could suppose that the Teutonic 
notions of their witches’ Sabbath-meet- 
ings had reached Greece, the origin of 
the charge would appear at once. We 
know well how commonly the charges 
of heresy and witchcraft were coupled 
together. The particular comparison 
of the two stories we are not at all 
desirous of undertaking ; but there are 
many points of a close resemblance 
between them. Some of the most 
curious particulars may be found in 
the tract of Michael Psellus, De Opera- 
tione Demonum, (particularly at p. 21). 
Psellus, like most of the philosophers 
of his school, had a way of looking on 
the hobgoblins of the popular creed in 
a very serious light, and invented 
strange doctrines to account for them. 
He can tell us what they were made of, 
and how they ate, and in what manner 
their food nourished them, and even 


what language they spoke! 
There is another circumstance, too, 


which seems to shew the western 
* origin of these superstitions. The later 
Greek writers had an idea that the 
northern and western countries of Eu- 
rope were all infested with strange 
spirits. Psellus, in a passage quoted 
by Allatius, in speaking of the babut- 
zicarius, mentions “a certain northern 
nation of barbarians, where they are 
troubled with many such nocturnal 
apparitions.” And Jo. Tzetzes, the 
commentator upon Hesiod, who wrote 
in the twelfth century, met with the 
following curious story :—‘ On the 
beach of the ocean, near the isle of 
Britain, live a tribe of fishermen, 
Franks by blood, but not paying tri- 
bute to the government. These people, 
when asleep in their beds, are roused 
by a voice calling them, and a knock- 
ing at their doors. When they go out 
they find certain strange boats full of 
passengers. Having entered the boats, 
and begun to pull the oars, they arrive 
at the isle of Britain in a moment, 
although in their own vessels they 
cannot go over in less than a day and 
a night, with all their sails spread. 
There they disembark, and land their 
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passengers without being able to see 
them. And they hear the voices of 
those who come to meet the passengers, 
calling them by their names, and fa- 
mily, and occupations, and the pas- 
sengers answering them. After which 
they return home as speedily as they 
went.” We might almost suppose that 
Tzetzes, had he but lived a little later, 
had met with some Norseman, who 
told him the story of the departure of 
the trolls from Vendsyssel. 

There can be no doubt that Greece 
had, and still has, abundance of legends. 
Many were brought from the east by 
the crusaders, and a few found their 
way into our western chronicles. Two 
occur in the Chronicle of John Bromton, 
both relating to the Gulf of Satalia, 
with the shorter of which we will con- 
clude, because it is a curious instance 
of the formation of legends to account 
for natural phenomena : it requires no 
great acuteness to perceive that the 
worthy Grecians had seen a water- 
spout :—“ Another very extraordinary 
thing happens once in every month of 
the year in the Gulf of Satalia: a great 
black dragon is seen to come from the 
clouds, and puts its head into the water, 
and its tail seems as though it were 
fixed to the sky : and this dragon drinks 
up the waves so greedily, that it swal- 
lows up along with them any ships 
that may come in the way, with their 
crews and cargo, be they ever so heavy. 
And those who would escape the dan- 
ger, must, as soon as ever they see the 
dragon, make a great noise, with loud 
shouting and beating on the deck ; and 
when the dragon hears the tumult and 
the shouting, he will move off to a dis- 
tance from them.” 

We may parallel with this a notice 
which occurs in the Chronicle of Mailros, 
at the year 1165:—* In the same month 
was a great tempest in Yorkshire; and 
the devil was seen by many to go in 
front of that tempest in the shape of a 
great black horse, making constantly 
for the sea, and followed by thunder 
and lightning, with dreadful crashes 
and terrible hail. The marks of the 
horse’s progress were observable after- 
wards in several places, particularly on 
the cliff near Scarborough, whence he 
leaped into the sca, where for a full 
year after might be seen a great black 
hole.” 









































































































































































































































** There be three things for which the earth is 
disquieted, yea, for four which it cannot 
bear. For a servant when he reigneth, and 
a fool when he is filled with drink ; for an 
odious woman when she is married, and a 
handmaid that is heir to her mistress.” 


Tuese are all most insufferable cha- 
racters ; but the sage Agur, the son of 
Jakeh, might have enumerated many 
more, which I shall endeavour to do 
for him, in characters with which he 
seems not to have been in the least ac- 
quainted. A servant when he reigneth ! 
Bad! from the farmer or gentleman’s 
grieve or overseer, from the slave-driver 
to the minister of state, they are all 
insufferable persons. Each of them 
knows he is a temporary tyrant, subject 
to the will and caprice of another, and 
uniformly delights in exercising his 
brief authority to its utmost limits. It 
is a singular trait in human nature this, 
but it is uniformly true, and seems to 
have been impressed upon man to 
make him detest tyranny in all its 
grades, as being more intemperate in 
subordinate and often despicable be- 
ings ; and it seems in some degree to 
pervade even the lower species of 
creation. I was once angling in a 
remote loch in Appin, and in the burn 
that ran from it; when I remarked to 
my associate, who was a stern Radical 
—rather a rare character among the 
Stuarts of Appin,— 

“ Ts it not a strange thing, Mr. Stuart, 
that if the small fishes begin to rise at 
the fly, as they are doing to-day, it is 
very rare that you ever raise a large 
one ; and on the contrary, if the large 
ones begin to rise, you never raise a 
small one?” 

“ It is very true,” said he; “ and I 
have noted it all my life.” 

“ So have I,” returned I; “ but to 
assign any specious reason for it is be- 
yond my capacity.” 

“ OQ! what is it, sir,” said he, “ but 
a species of that detestable tyranny 
which pervades all nature,—the rich 
always lording it over the poor, and 
the strong over the weak? But, then, 
a secondary power is always more 
arbitrary than a first ; for you will ob- 
serve, that when the salmon are astir 
and rising, the little fishes rise fearless- 
ly likewise: but when the secondary 
sort are upon the look-out, they hide 
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themselves, and not one of them is to 
be seen.” 

His theory is nonsense as far as 
regards the fishes; nevertheless the 
illustration is true, but must depend 
on the lens of the eyes in small and 
large fishes, and likewise those of a 
medium power. However, among man- 
kind, there is not the least doubt that 
a delegated power is always more 
tyrannically used and worse borne than 
one descending from the immediate 
head ; so that a servant when he reign- 
eth is really one of the things, as Agur 
saith, which the earth cannot, or can 
hardly, bear. 

I once served with a master, an old 
gentleman, who had a blackguard son 
that had broken as a wine-merchant, 
and came home to his father’s house 
destitute; and his father, to give him 
some employ, set him over us all ; but 
O, what a wretch! I, however, saw a 
glorious recompense bestowed on him 
one day. A young shepherd, having 
supped his own share of the paritch at 
breakfast time, set down the allotted 
remainder to his colley, a little spotted 
very valuable animal. Mr. Robert, our 
tyrant, had a large beautiful English 
setter, a very fine animal, and valuable 
in its way; and as her master had 
nothing in the world beside, she was 
with him a great pet. No sooner had 
the lad set down the paritch to his 
little colley, than the setter seized it by 
the throat and shook it like a clout. 
The poor fellow ran to save his friend, 
and in separating them he struck the 
setter with the ramhorn spoon that he 
had in his hand—that was all. On 
which Mr. Robert knocked him down; 
and not content with that, he seized 
the kitchen tongs and knocked the 
colley dead. But there was a shepherd 
present named Andrew Tait, a tremen- 
dously strong fellow, and when put 
into a rage scarcely like other people, 
anger always throwing him into a state 
of derangement. He sprung from be- 
yond the table where he was sitting, 
seized the setter by the cuff of the neck, 
and in less than two seconds wrung her 
nether jaws off, and flung them in her 
master’s face. A fierce battle began ; 


but Mr. Robert, though a powerful 
man, was a babe to Tait, who thrashed 
him to his heart’s content. 


It was a 
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bloody morning, for both dogs were 
killed and both combatants wounded. 
Often, while I was toiling under the 
eye of that inexorable tyrant, did [ 
remember the words of Agur, the son 
of Jakeh. 

It is quite manifest that Agur was a 
moral philosopher, and that Ithiel and 
Ucal were two ofhis principal students ; 
and I wish all our philosophers were 
as concise in their sentences. O! 
I could lecture on the obscure hints 
of Agur for the time I have to live. 
Think of the following verses: ‘“‘ There 
be three things too wonderful for me ; 
yea, four which I know not: The way 
of an eagle in the air, the way of a 
serpent upon a rock, the way of a ship 
in the midst of the sea, and the way of 
aman with a maid.” It is plain that 
Agur had been no natural philosopher, 
else all these things would have been 
evident to him. The author of.the 
Isle of Palms, who makes no preten- 
sions to natural philosophy, could have 
defined all these to him in the most 
magnificent manner. I shall write a 
sermon on the above two verses some 
day, and two on the last clause; but 
in the mean time must return to my 
text,— A fool when he is filled with 
drink. 

The Greek translator, and such as 
follow him, have rendered this latter 
word meat, but it is wrong ; for though 
the Hebrew word may be translated 
either way, it means that which is 
taken into the mouth by drinking, not 
by eating. But there is no book of the 
whole Scriptures on which such free- 
doms have been used in the translation 
as the Proverbs of Solomon. He in- 
dited three thousand of them; but 
these not having been meant as a 
standard to the church, seem to have 
been cancelled by him in his old age, 
had not Hezekiah, his royal descendant 
of the ninth generation, set men to copy 
them out; and still we have not one 
half of them remaining. Nathan the 
prophet was his amanuensis, and is 
supposed to have written in a strong 
and antiquated style, many of his sen- 
tences regarding women being almost 
inadmissible in the most polished way 
they can be rendered. A fool when he 
is filled with drink! Why, the wisest 
men the world have seen, from Lot 
down to Solomon, and from Solomon 
to Lord Brougham, have uniformly 
been great fools when drunk, and 
done very ridiculous things, especially 
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with women. But a fool when drunk 
is certainly one of those things which 
the earth cannot bear, nor can the 
hearts of the wise and good relish the 
description of such a disgusting being. 
But as this is the sin of all others 
which most easily besets Scotsmen, 
I must dilate a little upon it, though 
more in ludicrous illustration than 
precept. I shall remark once for all, 
that it is an evil and dangerous habit ; 
and we may rest assured that God will 
not accept of our excuse, that we have 
drunk so long we cannot live without 
it, for it has no end. I have known 
many a man who drank down every 
thing he possessed, and finally drank 
down himself. I had an acquaintance 
who was an extensive farmer. He 
began to drink when very young, and 
continued to improve until he could 
by no means live without it. He had 
bottles of ardent spirits hidden below 
the earth in every corner of his farm, 
so that he might never want a pull 
when his distempered stomach yearned 
for it; but before he was thirty years of 
age he and the bottles changed places. 
There were two drainers who found 
one of them this same year in a well, 
and enjoyed it very much. 

We must necessarily conclude that 
this man was a fool, yet he was shrewd 
and sensible, an accomplished scholar 
and musician, and moreover a husband 
and father; yet for all these he fella 
victim to a vicious habit too early ac- 
quired. His exit was highly tragical. 
His physician, very unadvisedly in my 
opinion, ordered all sorts of ardent 
spirits to be strictly kept from him ; 
which was done, and in three days he 
went quite deranged, and night and 
day roared out for whisky, which was 
sternly denied him. Mad as he was, 
however, he remembered of some of 
his hidden treasures, and ran off to the 
hill without the shoes and the hat. 
Two servants pursued; but ere they 
reached him he had seized one of his 
bottles of whisky, which he drank off 
and died on the spot, jabbering and 
hanging by the grass, as if attempting 
to hold the earth from running round. 
This portrait, which is literally true in 
every point, ought to make a deeper 
impression than a thousand sermons. 

There was another time that I was 
coming from a Border fair with an ac- 
quaintance, who, though a kind-hearted 
and clever fellow, was apt at times to 
get himself exceedingly drunk, which 
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he was that night. I determined to see 
him home, although his farm lay out 
of my way, and he continued laughing 
and talking on in a language very little 
of which I understood, save that now 
and then I heard that we were to have 
another glass together when once we got 
home; but before we got half way he 
took a fancy that he wasat home, lighting 
in a wild place, and giving his horse to 
a nominal servant—for there was none 
there, neither house nor habitation, save 
a few scraggy bushes of some sort; so 
the horse set off full canter for home, 
I suppose, and there was I left with a 
drunken man, not knowing what to do. 
However, it was a midsummer night, 
and the truth to say, I never was very 
good at paying intense attention to any 
man who made himself a beast with 
drink, but generally left him, and 
thought it good sport. So I never 
alighted; at which he was greatly 
affronted and very angry, calling me 
by sundry names not quite palatable 
to a poet and a writer of sermons. 
He then swore he would take a glass 
by himself; and drawing in an ideal 
chair of air, he sat down, but fell back- 
wards down hill. The fall made him 
much worse; he was both enraged 
and powerless, blaming me terribly for 
pulling the chair from under him. At 
length, after hanging by a twig till he 
got up, he says, “ Weel, weel, thou’s 
but a shabby chap. But an thou winna 
teak a glass wi’ mey, I doesnae care. 
l’se e’en gang mee ways to mee bed, 
an’ gang thou ony gate thou leykes.” 

He began to strip off his clothes : 
“* Ye wad be nue the waur o’ a sleep, 
John,” says 1; “ but gin ye be gaun 
to tak ane, for mercy’s sake dinna cast 
off your claes.” 

“* What’s thou sayin’, lad?” quoth 
he; “ no cast off mee claes? Does 
thou ken whae thou’s speakin’ to? 
Thou maun surely be a great gomeral 
to advise a gentleman wha has a woife 
an’ bearns to gang to his bed wi’ his 
wet claes on. Ill see thee domm’d 
first.” 

So he threw off his clothes and 
betook him to bed, growling terribly 
at the badness of it, and swearing that 
Meg had put the heather besom into it. 
As | knew very little about the man, 
but had merely overtaken him coming 
out of the great sheep fair, I left him 
and rode to the only house 1 could see, 
which proved to be a shepherd’s; but 
he too had been at the fair, and was 
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not much better than the other. So 
he laughed and said there was nae fear 
o’ Jock ; he wad soon tire o’ his new 
bed. So, having twenty miles to ride, 
I went straight away home, which I 
have always repented, although I do 
not know what I could have done with 
him. How he was found, or by whom 
awakened, I never learned ; but it cost 
the poor fellow his life. He died the 
week following of an inflammation in 
the throat and chest, leaving a wife and 
five fatherless children. 

[t is not thus always the fool that is 
filled with drink, for people will not 
drink in his company, but the man of 
sociality and glee. Indeed, to some 
constitutions a certain degree of indul- 
gence is dangerous, to death, for such 
have not the power of giving over; 
and always the greater necessity there 
is for refraining, he is the fonder of 
sitting on; and nothing offends him 
more than a hint that he is getting 
into a state of ebriety: of which failing 
Cassio is the first and best delineated 
instance that I know of. O! if we 
could but see ourselves as others see us, 
going stumping into the drawing-room 
to the ladies at a late hour, to drink 
coffee and hear music, with our red 
faces and our mouths primmed close, 
all pretending to look perfectly sober, 
but yet dare not open our lips for fear 
of betraying the truth. I could paint 
such scenes! But must conclude this 
head of my discourse by asserting it as 
my opinion, that when friends meet 
together to be social and happy, there 
is no evil, no sin in drinking; but 
every man who drinks to that excess 
that he is no more master of his words 
and actions is a fool—one for which 
the earth is disquieted, and whom it 
cannot bear. But to proceed. 

An odious woman when she is married. 
An odious woman? What does the 
paradoxical philosopher of the Jews 
mean by such a term as this. I am 
no great Hebrew scholar, though I have 
of late been studying the ancient lan- 
guages ; but I deny that there is such 
a word in that original and simple 
language, in which the blessed Scrip- 
tures are written. It is a lapsus lingue, 
we may depend on it. Who would 
marry an odious woman? There is 
no such thing as an odious woman 
married: it is the behaviour of her 
husband to her afterwards which drives 
her to actions that render her odious. 
Neglect, derision, and contempt, where 
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affection was anticipated, is enough to 
drive any woman mad ; yet it is amaz- 
ing what many of them will suffer from 
a beast ofa husband without grumbling, 
or once complaining to any other. 
There is nothing so disgusting in this 
sinful and erring world as to see or 
hear of a man belabouring a woman 
who had given him all that she had; 
and though haply she had little else to 
give, she had given herself for better or 
worse. In the country parts of Scot- 
land no such thing is known, and 
among the manufacturing classes but 
seldom; but in England they beat 
their wives frequently, and often most 
potently, without either shame or re- 
morse, seeming to regard it as a part 
of their duty. 

1 once lived several years in the 
Dean, in the same house with an 
English family, in which this horrid 
system was carried on to an extent 
which no man could believe who had 
not heard it; for 1 took care never to 
witness it in any other way. They were 
London people, and both their general 
manners and language were rather 
polished : they were besides, both they 
and their children, very handsome and 
well dressed. They had been both 
bred at court; he as an under cook, 
and she as a laundress: where, I sup- 
pose, he learned the basting part of the 
business to perfection, for he certainly 
was a notable hand at it. Every night 
when he came home, elevated by drink- 
ing just to a certain degree, he threw 
off his coat and began a thrashing his 
wife as if beginning a hard day’s work. 
It did not require any previous quarrel 
to set him on; he just began a thump- 
ing, and subsequently the quarrel would 
rise to a great height. She never called 
for help, never begged for pardon or 
pity, nor did she ever offer to strike 
again; but how she did abuse him 
with her tongue! There was not a vile 
or revolting epithet which our language 
contained which she did not call him 
by, though she knew she was to get a 
new round of drubbing for her pains. 
It was very extraordinary. I never saw 
any thing in her behaviour but what 
was becoming. She kept herself, her 
house, and her three lovely children, 
uncommonly neat and clean; yet there 
was she subjected to an occasional 
beating, like a carpet, when it suited 
her husband’s humour to inflict it. 
The children did not cry, nor run out 
of the house, nor even cease their play. 
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It appeared to them as a matter of 
course—a sort of disagreeable duty 
which required to be performed. 
About the Christmas term, during the 
days of jollification, he thrashed her 
annually, until she was obliged to 
keep her bed for days, and one year 
for weeks. I never could comprehend 
whether it was a sort of excitement 
which his nature required, or if he 
acted on the principle of the dominie, 
who gave his scholars a hearty drubbing 
at stated times, knowing that if they 
were not doing any mischief at that 
time, they would soon be doing it. 
In short, | have seen many an odious 
woman, but have always blamed my 
own sex for their debasement; for as 
woman comes from the hands of her 
Creator, she is modest, gentle, and affec- 
tionate. But, alas! Lord Brougham’s 
act of grace toward the offenders of his 
own sex will soon degrade and render 
odious every woman of the lower class 
in England. 

The fourth thing which Agur states 
as one of the things which the earth 
cannot bear is, An handmaid that is 
heir to her mistress. 

“This must be a character very little 
known, as the circumstance is surely 
of very rare occurrence. For my part, 
I never knew an instance ; but if there 
were such a being, I can easily conceive 
her to be a very haughty, intolerable 
dame among her fellow-servants of her- 
own sex, but rather smirky and sly 
with the men. If she were very pretty, 
I might be disquieted by her; but [ 
ethink I could bear her very well. In 
a word, I regard the Hebrew philo- 
sopher’s four intolerable things as all 
rather equivocal ; and since I am on 
this fertile subject, I shall add a few 
to those of Agur, the son of Jakeh, 
which have nothing equivocal about 
them. 

Firstly, an itinerant poet is a very 
bad thing. Is it possible to conceive 
a greater bore on the face of the earth ? 
The fellow comes to you with a bundle 
of manuscripts as large as those of a 
briefless lawyer going to the parliament 
house, and he reads you and he reads 
you. There is no end of his reading; 
and you must give judgment whether 
such a sentence, such a line or word, 
would be better, whereas you care uot 
about one or the other, but wish heartily 
both the author and his verses were 
a thousand miles away. Moreover, 
unless you be barefacedly uncivil, and 
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hint or order such off, you are sure of 
them for guests during a very long 
period, as they want your opinion of 
every thing. They are so much in- 
terested in the work themselves, that 
they actually believe every person to 
be the same. Then you must procure 
them a hundred subscribers, without 
which the work cannot go on; if two 
hundred, so much the better. But they 
know that your interest can easily pro- 
cure one hundred at least, and they 
have been assured by friends that your 
goodness of heart would induce you to 
use your utmost influence ; therefore 
they have come all the way to attain it. 
And not only so, but perhaps they wish 
to come forth entirely under your super- 
intendence and patronage. For such 
fellows the earth is indeed disquieted. 
I was once a very little in that way 
myself, but have paid dearly for it, for 
I believe no man has ever suffered so 
long and so severely by these scourges 
of the literary world as I have done; 
yet I have taken it all patiently, as a 
part punishment of my sin. I have 
often been greatly amused by the extra- 
vagant ideas of such men; for every 
one of them is a little daft—yes, I 
must acknowledge that every one of 
them is less or more crack-brained. 
It was but very lately that one came 
to me with an immense quantity of 
neat MS. that looked like poetry, hav- 
ing short lines and long lines on the 
right of every page; and he came with 
the kind intention of leaving it with me 
to get published for him. But, in the 


first place, he wanted to have my opi- 


nion of the long poem which was to 
begin the work in particular. 

“TI never read MS.” saidI. “It is 
many years since I gave it entirely up. 
I never read my own; and you need 
hardly expect that I will take the 
trouble to read yours.” 

“Mine is very easily read, sir,” 
said he; “ but never mind, I shall 
read it all for you.” 

“ IT would rather dispense, if you 
please, with the honour,” said I ; “ it 
is giving you far too much trouble to 
no purpose.” 

“Oh! no trouble at all, I assure 
you, sir. I take a pleasure in it; and 
as it is new to you, I hope you will 
take more.” 

So, in spite of my teeth, he began 
the long poem. When he had finished 
the first sentence of about twenty lines, 
I said, “ Stop, sir, if you please ; it 
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strikes me there is something materially 
wrong in that sentence. It is replete 
with false quantity for one thing.” 

** You never were farther mistaken 
in your life,” said he: “ you have heard 
wrong. I'll convince you.” 

He then began and counted the 
syllables on his fingers, until I was 
obliged to burst out a laughing. But 
requesting a sight of the sentence, I said, 
‘“¢ My remark was quite true; but the 
sentence has a much worse fault— 
there is not one line of it grammar.” 

“ Oh, oh !” exclaimed he, snapping 
his fingers up in the air; “ such a 
remark for a poet to make. I tell you, 
sir, that for pure and high poetical ima- 
givation I will not yield to any man 
alive, far less to you. But as for that 
puny thing called grammar—-I despise 
it, and have always done.” And he 
snapped his fingers again. 

“It strikes me, my man,” said I, 
“that you are a great gomeral. But 
there is one thing I can assure you of; 
and it is, that you cannot compose one 
line of poetry.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! It is truly amazing 
what self-conceit is in some vulgar 
minds,” 

“Tt is,” said I; and walking into 
my own room, I bolted the door. 
There must have been none such in 
the days of Agur, else he could not 
possibly have overlooked them.” 

Secondly, a summer angler is rather 
a dangerous visitor, particularly if he 
have his fishing-rod in a waterproof 
bag, and a new basket on his back, 
rather well stuffed with clean shirts 
and stockings. Be sure to observe his 
feet. If he have on fine boots or shoes, 
you may note him down as a fool and 
a ninny ; if he have good strong neat’s- 
leather shoes, well shod with iron, you 
may mark him down as a customer. 
Many such have I been saddled with, 
not for days, but weeks at a time. 
But really, if it were not that they are all 
such potent eaters and terrible drinkers, 
they are generally rather fine fellows. 
A man can hardly be fond of rural sports 
without having some good-humoured 
and amiable qualities. It is only the 
frequency and length of their visits, 
else they could not be accounted one 
of the evils under the sun. I suppose 
there was no angling in Jordan ; there- 
fore Agur could not be expected to 
include this among his intolerable 
things. 

Thirdly, the worst and most insuf- 
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ferable of all is an English student 
mounted on a grand horse; and the 
worst of it is that he never comes singly. 
but always with companions, from two 
to five or six. The importance which 
such puppies attribute to themselves is 
far beyond what any judge of human 
nature would calculate on, without 
having witnessed it. They think them- 
selves exceedingly great men, and con- 
ceive you highly honoured by their 
calling, dining, and drinking with you. 
Their uniform custom is to ride straight 
to the stable, and order the servant or 
servants to dress and corn their horses ; 
and there they stand till they see these 
effected to their satisfaction, though it 
were an hour, without ever calling on 
the master or mistress of the house. 
There can be no insolence like this, 
and I have seen many instances of it ; 
yet I never had the face nor the heart 
to send them back again to the stable 
without admission. And then what 
turgid flummery one is obliged to suffer 
from their conversation! O from all 
English students, mounted on grand 
horses, good Lord deliver us! 
Fourthly, the misery in these two 
last cases is reciprocal; for before a 
genteel townsman would see a coun- 
tryman, who had been kind to him, and 
entertained him in his peregrinations, 
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approach his elegant habitation, “ he 
would see the deil puling heather,” 
as John Brunton said to the mi- 
nister. The farmer goes to Edinburgh 
to transact some business ; perhaps to 
sell sheep, or take off his smearing 
materials, and expects the warmest 
reception from the gentleman to whom 
he was so kind, and who had so often 
invited him. But he is rather asto- 
nished at his reception. The gentle- 
man stares him in the face, with his 
mouth ready to speak, but utters not a 
word, until the farmer, giving him a nod 
meant for a bow, says, “ How’s a’ w’ye 
the day, sir? 1’m thinkin’ ye hae for- 
gotten me an’ the simmer pool ?” 

“Oh, how d’ye do? Very glad 
to see you—very glad indeed —and 
looking so well too! All well at home 
I hope? You will take something to 
drink ?” 

“ Naw, I thank ye; I'll no tak nae- 
thing e’en now till after.” 

* Better! When shall our sport in 
your streams begin? What glorious 
streams they are! Well, I’m sorry I 
am so particularly engaged to-day. 
Good bye. Compliments to all at 
home. Good bye.” 

Verily, this is a great evil— yea, 
it is a sore travail. 


THE LAY OF THE ELECTIONS. 


IN LONG MEASURE. 


The Senate’s dissolved, and the writs are gone down, 
And busy is country, and borough, and town ; 

What racing, what chasing, what coaching, what horsing, 
What bowing and vowing, what coaxing and forcing ; 
What promises proffered, what lots of sweet breath, 
What oaths to be true to the cause until death ; 

What denouncing of folks on the opposite side, 

What praise to the men who with ws will divide ; 

What kissing of girls, and what shaking of hands, 

What ribbons, and favours, and streamers, and bands; 
What breaking of heads, and of promises too, 

What feuds and huzzaings for Red and for Blue ; 

What crushing, and rushing, and tumult, and spouting, 
What cracking of lungs, and hurraing, and shouting ; 
What bribing, and gibing, and printing, and squibbing, 
What feasting, and dancing, and cramming, and bibbing ; 
And,—to come to an end, my dear muse would I thank her— 
(We'll say nothing of envy, and hatred, and rancour), 
What shuffling of Whigs, and plain-sailing of Tories, — 
’Tis, in short, an election in all its full glories. 


Oh, ho! said the Whigs, with a sneer and a shout, 
Sir Robert has now lost his senses, no doubt! 
What! think that a Tory his face can display, 
When the people of England are met in array? 
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Oh! silly Sir Robert, the moment is nigh 

When thy party and thou at the hustings must die ! 

Up, valiant Reformers, prepare for the fight ; 

See! the conquest is sure, and the Tories in flight ! 

Nota seat, not a place in the land, please the pigs, 
Shall be filled by a man who won’t swear by the Whigs. 
So sang forth the wizard, whose mantle is Black, 

And after him opened the hounds of the pack. 


What triumph! what triumph! See, London is won! 
City, borough, and county,— the Tories are done. 
Ward, Wilson, and Lyall the city have lost ; 

Blubber Pattison takes the Conservative’s post ; 
Harvey sits for the borough, whose natives appear 

Less choice than the natives of Colchester were. 

The Hamlets rejoicing in Lushington see, 

And all Billingsgate glad in her own LL.D. 

For Finsbury, Duncombe and Wekley are there, 
Singing out to the tune of “ O! sure such a pair!” 

The glory of Westminster still has not set — 

Covent Garden returns the old chaise-horse Burdett. 
Of Marybone, Whalley or Bulwer’s the hope ; 

From Lambeth comes Hawes, who of tax relieved soap 
And last, but not least, it is Brentford that brings l 
Smelling both to one nosegay, as once did its kings, — 
The tail of the Humes, and the boots of the Byngs. \ 
Ay! shout for our Joseph! but le, by my soul, 
Although friend of the Greek, takes no pride in the pole / 
Oh! England, be searched from the south to the north, 
And no where we'll find you such wit and such worth 
As London and Co. to St. Stephens have sent ye, 

And the devil a Tory ye find in the twenty. 


Thus the Cockneys, rejoicing, believed that the knell 
Of the Tories was rung by the toll of Bow-bell ; 

And louder and louder the vaunting became, 

But, oh! all the horror, the grief, and the shame! 

Is Bristol, burnt Bristol, from Whiggery gone ? 

In Norwich no Whig—scarce in Liverpool one? 

In Stafford is Gronow obliged to levant? 

Does Yarmouth two Tories in Palace Yard plant ? 
Has Bedford deserted her old Buff and Blue? 

To Whitbread’s entire, for the first time untrue ? 

In Boston must Wilks, of the Finsbury church, 
Scrambling in as he can, leave his friend in the lurch ? 
Does Brighton, corrupted by royalty, snub 

And desert snuffling Faithful, the knight of the tub ? 
In Bolton no more must the sage horse-marine 
(Resent it, great Globe /) as her member be seen ? 
Of Exeter, must we be fated to say, 

Peel’s solicitor, Follett, drives Buller away ? 

Must Phillpotts fly Gloucester ; and, sorrier still, 
Does Hull send adrift M.D. Shiel-traitor — Hill ? 
Weep for Ipswich, two Tories triumphantly there 
Replace on the poll of sweet patriots a pair, 

Sending Morison back by his counter to squat, 

There to deal—and to—and to—why, no matter what. 
Need we say how the sad heart of Whiggery bleeds 
When Beckett comes first in our own town of Leeds ? 
Is Lewis for Maidstone? does Oxford dishonour 

The wisdom and talent of mother-church Stonor ? 

Is Leicester untrue ; cannot Ellis be spared ; 

Ludgate Hill see no more an M.P. hoist the yard ? 
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Oh! shame to the city of pigs’ heads and pork, 

Is Callaghan’s visage rejected in Cork ? 

Close, close the sad list, it is wretched to think on,— 
Berwick, Beverley, Bridport, York, Halifax, Lincolna— 
That in Honiton, Dover, St. Albans, we lost are, 

As at Ludlow, and Ripon, Southampton, and Gloster. 
For the counties, alas! wheresoever we turn, 

Our staunchest supporters meet spurn after spurn. 

But one cut the unkindest remains to be told,— 

Oh! burst not the heart — fainting spirits uphold,— 
Electors of Hampshire, the vile and stupid, 

Have voted away the delightful old Cupid ; 

And sent the sweet god, full of sorrow and anger, 

His blushes to cool in the shades of Pansanger ! 


Oh! tamer the wizard in Black now must speak — 

His aspect is humble, his whisper is weak : 

“ Kill, burn, and destroy” is no longer the cry,— 

No longer we hear—‘“ Every Tory must die !” 

The people won’t stir, but the people will laugh 

At the cursed conceit of each poor Cockney calf, 

Who thinks that the vote of what London defiles— 

The Bermondsey cadger, the scum of St. Giles, 

The Tothill-Fields’ thief, or the fence of Field-Lane, 
The blackguard of Bow Street, the prig of Paul’s Chain, 
The offal, the worst of worst tribes will refuse 

The exile of Erin, the dregs of the Jews,— 

That they, having triumphed o’er all that we find 

In London of honour, wealth, station, or mind, 

Should dictate to England the choice to be made — 
That their fetid voice should be humbly obeyed. 

Let the Cogers believe the low nonsense — or where 
Charles, the Lumber Troop colonel, sits cross-legged in chair — 
Believe it the blockheads and Cockneys who dote 

On the wisdom of Wood, or of go-for-gold Grote ; 

But England has spurned the dictation——and when 
London loses a vote, why the country gives ten! 

Then we doubt not our strength —let the Radicals rail — 
Let the high-blooded Whig join the low-blooded tail ; 
Let the roué of Crockford’s his interest split 

With the Christian Dissenter, the greasy-haired cit ; 
Let the factious their quarrels and slanders forget,— 

No matter! they'll find we’re a match for them yet! 
And Durham shall see floating proudly once more 

St. George’s red cross o’er his loved tricolor! 


So be it! But is there room for 
A SONG ABOUT NOTHING AT ALL, BUT WHAT MAY BE SOMETHING. 


Anp what is nothing at all? 
And what is nothing at all? 
Why it is a thing 
That may be a king 
As lofty of head as Saul. 


And what by this do you mean ? 
And what by this do you mean? 

I do not know, 

But as we go 
We'll drink a health to the queen. 
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TIE POLITICS OF THE MONTI. 


I.—THNE DISSOLUTION. 


Ir will be remembered, that in our 
December number we expressed an 
opinion which was decidedly unfavour- 
able to an immediate dissolution. It 
appeared to us that, at that remarkable 
juncture of affairs, it would have been 
a fair and legitimate course, on the part 
of the government, to have laid on the 
table of the House of Commons a series 
of just and popular measures of re- 
form ; and then, if that assembly had 
rejected them (as they probably might 
have done), to have sent the members 
to their constituents, with all the odium 
of a factious opposition attached to their 
names. We had not forgotten the con- 
duct of the Whigs in 1831, who de- 
layed the dissolution of that House of 
Commons which they from the first 
had determined to dissolve, until they 
had contrived to betray it, by the 
rejection of a popular measure — the 
Reform-bill—to place itself in a false 
position with its constituents. The like 
opportunity seemed to be of possible 
attainment in the present case, and our 
wishes were in favour of a temporising 
policy, in order to gain what sailors 
call “a raking position.” That the 
like views were entertained by some in 
high quarters, may be gathered from 
the delays which occurred before the 
final determination was taken; and the 
supposition is abundantly confirmed 
by the rumours which were current 
in the best informed circles, as to the 
different opinions advocated in the 
cabinet itself. 

The ultimate decision, however, was 


of a different kind. And having heard 
much of the reasoning on both sides of 
the question, we are quite willing to 
admit that the advocates of an imme- 
diate dissolution were furnished with 
many and powerful reasons for their 
view of the question. We are aware 
that, among other arguments, this was 
adduced with considerable effect : that 
without the presence of a certain num- 
ber of official servants of the crown, or 
heads of departments, the business of the 
government in the Ilouse of Commons 
could not be transacted; and that, 
without a general election, seats could 
not be found for such members or 
attachés of the new administration. 
We know, also, that it was justly 
argued, that a postponed dissolution, 
to take place, in case of factious oppo- 
sition, in March or April, would have 
left the financial business of the go- 
vernment in such a state of confusion 
as might end in irremediable mischief. 
We admit that considerations of this 
kind ought to have had weight in 
deciding the question. They had that 
weight; and now that the danger is 
over, we are willing to admit, taking 
courage from the event, that it is, on 
the whole, a matter of rejoicing that 
the parliament has been dissolved. 

But there are several points con- 
nected with the elections which have 
just ended which demand a brief con- 
sideration; and of these we shall en- 
deavour to say a few words, taking up 
each in its natural order. The fore- 
most will be — 


II.—THE METROPOLITAN ELECTIONS. 


Nothing could exceed the exultation 
of the Whig and Radical journals at 
their complete success in the Tower 
Hamlets, Finsbury, Southwark, Lam- 
beth, Marylebone, &c. “ Nota single 
Tory,” they repeated, again and again, 
“has been returned for any of the 
metropolitan boroughs!” The fact is 
even so; and it is worth our while 
to devote a few moments to consider 
both the circumstance and the causes 
of it. 

Essex, the adjoining county, has re- 
turned nine Tories and one Whig: 
Middlesex, on the other hand, has not 
a single Tory, but returns a medley of 
Radicals and Radical-Whigs. Some 


reason must exist for this remarkable 
difference in two counties, the popu- 
lation of which are ever intermingling 
and interchanging sentiments with each 
other. 

There is little difficulty in discover- 
ing the cause. It is a fact which ought 
to have received more consideration 
than it ever yet has obtained, that the 
higher you raise the qualification, the 
more Conservative will the elective 
body be found. The Whigs at first pro- 
jected a 20/. franchise for all boroughs ; 
but they abandoned it for this very suf- 
ficient reason, that it had been ascer- 
tained that, with such a franchise, every 
borough in England would return Cor- 
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servatives! A lower seale was there- 
fore adopted, and a 104. qualification 
gave the Whigs a chance. This was 
the only point of the scale on which 
they could with any safety fix. A 
franchise which embraced all house- 
holders would let in the Radicals; a 
franchise which was limited to those 
of 20/. rental would give the whole 
power to the Conservatives; but the 
medium, a 10/. rental, exactly an- 
swered for the moment the purpose of 
the Whigs, by suspending the question 
between the two remaining parties, and 
thus giving to Lord Grey’s government 
a momentary advantage. 

But the Whigs would have done 
better, even for themselves, to have 
raised the franchise in the great towns. 
Common sense dictated this. If it 
was right that at Malden, or at Col- 
chester, no occupier of a house of less 
annual value than 10/. should vote, 
then, by a parity of reasoning, no one 
in Finsbury should have been allowed 
to register upon a lower rental than 
20/. Ten pounds in one is fully 
equal to twenty in the other. In 
Malden you shut out from the fran- 
chise more than half the housekeepers 
ofthetown. You justify this, because 
you say you do not admit the justice 
or expediency of universal suffrage ; 
and because the cottager, who main- 
tains his family by daily labour, is 
hardly competent to decide upon poli- 
tical questions. But when you come 
to Finsbury, you give the franchise at 
once to every individual householder 
of the place (for there are none below 
10/.); and you thus admit in Finsbury 
that identical household-suffrage which 
you deny in Malden ! 

In a word, the prominent and re- 
markable Radicalism of the metropo- 
litan boroughs is wholly owing to this 
one circumstance: that the franchise, 
nominally the same, is actually far 
lower there than in any other district. 
The high rate of house-rent in London 
and its suburbs has been carelessly or 
wilfully overlooked ; and while the vo- 
ters in every country-town are restricted 
by the Reform-bill to about a third of 
the householders, in these metropoli- 
tan districts the 10/. franchise takes in 
every occupier, without exception, who 
chooses to pay his rates. 

We cannot quit this part of the 
subject, without a remark on the 
duplicity practised by Lord Durham 
when advocating this part of his 
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scheme in the House of Lords. He 
there produced to their lordships vo- 
luminous details of the wealth and 
proportionate contribution of the me- 
tropolitan districts, then about to be 
formed into boroughs. He enlarged 
on the respectability, intelligence, edu- 
cation, and opulence, of such districts 
as Marylebone and Bloomsbury ; and 
shewed the absurdity of leaving such 
vast bodies of highly-qualified men 
without any direct representation. His 
statements had their weight, and his 
plans, founded on them, were adopted ; 
but vast was the difference between 
his plans and his statements. That 
the Regent’s Park, with all its wealth 
and intelligence, should have no voice 
in the nomination of a single mem- 
ber, was said to be grievous; but his 
lordship took special care that, if he 
gave it the name of representation, 
it should have no more; for with the 
opulent and respectable population of 
Marylebone he coupled all the lanes 
of Paddington and of Camden Town ; 
and thus fairly swamped those whom 
he professed to enfranchise. So in 
Finsbury. Look at the streets and 
squares of St. George’s Bloomsbury, 
and think of the erudition and 
information of Lincoln’s Inn and 
Gray’s Inn. But what avails it? 
Lord Durham binds up with these all 
Saffron Hill, Field Lane, Spafields, 
Old Street Road, Grub Street, and 
Wilderness Row ; and thus for every 
gentleman who can vote, you have 
three or four beer-shopkeepers, or 
green-grocers, or dealers in marine 
stores! And thus Finsbury is swamp- 
ed like Marylebone ; and Lambeth is 
treated after the like fashion. 

No, the whole affair is a trick and 
a delusion. The Conservatives are 
beaten in the metropolitan districts for 
this one reason alone, that the franchise 
is far lower there than in any other 
part of the kingdom. We admit that 
if universal suffrage, or any thing like 
universal suffrage, be admitted, then 
our existing system of constitutional 
monarchy is gone! If mere brute force, 
or a numerical majority, is to govern 
the country, then the Destructives have 
it! We rest mainly on the educated 
classes—upon men who read books, 
not weekly newspapers ; and if these are 
swamped by the beer-shop frequenters, 
we are beaten. Let our opponents take 
the admission, and make the best they 
can of it. 
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ILI.—pEFEAT OF SIR GEORGE MURRAY. 


As we are now touching upon the 
adverse points of the case, we may as 
well say a few words on the chief and 
most conspicuous defeat which the 
ministry have received throughout these 
elections. It will be seen at once that 
we allude to the ejection of Sir George 
Murray from the representation of the 
county of Perth. 

There are few circumstances of this 
kind which do not furnish us, if we 
have the sense to perceive it, with 
some instructive hints for our future 
guidance. The present case presents 
a lesson which cannot be mistaken, 
and which ought not to be forgotten. 

Sir George Murray has lost the 
county of Perth by one single act of 
folly —by what some would perhaps 
call “an amiable weakness.” But 
these are not times for the indulgence 
of amiable weaknesses. He is charged 
with having pledged himself to sup- 
port the admission of Dissenters into 
the Universities, and with having, in 
parliament, deliberately violated this 
pledge. This charge, persisted in with 
the greatest violence and clamour, even- 
tually turned against him the election. 

And yet the charge is not true. It 
is not true that Sir George did give 
this pledge; and of course it is not 
true that his vote against Mr. Wood’s 
bill was a violation of it. Had Sir 
George been capable of such conduct 
as is here imputed to him, we ourselves, 
on behalf of our party, should have 
been rejoiced at his defeat—should 
have exulted to be rid of him. But 
even the very parties who make this 
charge do not themselves believe the 
imputation which they utter. 

Still, however, it is undoubtedly 
true that Sir George did indulge the 
kind and amiable feelings of his nature 
too unguardedly—did coquet with 
that arrant jade yclept “ liberality ” 
too incautiously ; and did by his ex- 
pressions imply a wish and a hope 
that the existing restrictions on the 
entry of Dissenters into our Univer- 
sities might be removed. 

Now, assuredly, a statesman like 
Sir George Murray ought to have made 
himself master of the question, before 
he ventured to broach such opinions as 


IV.—ENTIRE ROUT 


But we have now to advert to a more 
pleasing topic ; to wit, the utter failure 


these before the assembled county of 
Perth. And if he had so done, he 
would have known that the piece of 
“ liberality” after which he aspired, 
was, in fact, utterly impracticable 
without an entire sacrifice of the Uni- 
versities themselves—without such a 
complete remodelling and unchris- 
tianisation, as would have been tan- 
tamount to ruin. Sir George ought 
to have known all this ; and he ought 
to have told the people of Perthshire, 
that when he entered into the House 
of Commons as their representative, 
one of the first votes he should have 
to give would be against that bill. 

Honesty, or perhaps we ought rather 
to say decision, in this case, would have 
been most remarkably “ the best po- 
licy.” Not that we mean to insinuate 
that Sir George’s conduct was dishonest. 
By no means. But it was hesitating 
and dubious; and we can now judge 
of the results. 

This little piece of “ liberality” did 
not gain him twenty votes. How should 
it? What is the University question to 
the people of Perth? What do the rules 
and regulations of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge signify to them? Not a doit. 
No! Sir George would have carried his 
election just as triumphantly without 
this piece of weakness as with it. 

Nothing could be gained by it, but 
much might be lost. And much was 
lost! The county was lost! When 
he again offered himself, his opponents 
had now an excellent theme for abuse. 
They hooted, and groaned, and cla- 
moured him down. He was a liar; 
he was a perjured man; he was not 
to be listened to, or tolerated in decent 
society. The hue and cry spread. 
The tide of popular opinion set against 
Sir George ; and his seat was lost, his 
friends could hardly tell how ! 

Shall we learn no lesson by this? 
Shall we not gather a hint as to the 
danger of coquetting with principles ? 
Half our difficulties and perils in mo- 
dern times have sprung from similar 
weaknesses. Surely it is time for men 
of the first rank, at least, like Sir George, 
to settle well their opinions, and to 
indulge in no foolish fancies of dan- 
gerous liberality or weak concession. 


' OF THE DISSENTERS. 


of the manceuvres of that cligue of 
restless and insolent busy-bodies, who 
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are fond of assuming to themselves the 
style and title of “ the Dissenters.” 

We are aware, that it would be alto- 
gether wrong to confound with these 
people the great mass of quiet and 
conscientious nonconformists. The 
latter, of far greater numbers, and 
immensely superior worth and moral 
importance, are not often found in the 
arena of political warfare. But the 
little junto to which we allude, chiefly 
consists of a dozen or two of London 
preachers, and about as many from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, with a few 
laymen, who have got together in a 
room, dubbed themselves a “ Board,” 
or a “Committee of Delegates,” or 
some such thing, and now claim to 
be considered and dealt with as the 
voice and organ of the whole dissenting 
body. 

It seemed good unto these gentry, 
on the approach of a general election, 
remembering the many worthy deeds 
done by O'Connell and the Popish 
priests of Ireland, to follow, as far as 
might be, their example ; and to issue 
orders and directions, both general, as 
touching all elections, and also parti- 
cular, as concerning certain individual 
candidates for divers boroughs. It was 
a settled thing, at all events, that no 
one who had offended “ the Dissenters” 
should be permitted to regain his seat. 
And, of course, if it pleased the same 
potential body to appoint certain of 
their humble servants to divers subser- 
vient boroughs, the same was to be 
taken as a mark of their especial cle- 
mency and favour. 

In pursuance of the first decision, 
Mr. Hardy was to be put out of the 
representation of Bradford, for having 
voted against the admission of Dis- 
senters into our Universities. The like 
sentence was passed upon Mr. Shep- 
herd, of Frome, and upon grounds 
exactly similar. 

But it so fell out, and rather unfor- 
tunately for the dignity and authority 
of these patriotic gentry, that both Mr. 
Hardy and Mr. Shepherd resisted their 
commands. Mr. Hadfield, chairman 
of the Dissenters’ Committee at Man- 
chester, was despatched to Bradford, 
to do execution upon Mr. Hardy; 
when, strange to behold ! the criminal 
refused to submit to his prescribed 
expulsion! Nay, he even carried his 
contumacy so far as to go to a poll, 
and actually to leave the said Had- 
field in a minority of two hundred 
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votes! And just in like manner did 
Mr. Shepherd proceed at Frome, de- 
feating the Dissenters’ champion, and 
gaining his own return in triumph ! 

But, further, it pleased these persons, 
calling themselves “ the Dissenters,” to 
dispose, in their great clemency and 
grace, of two other boroughs ; — send- 
ing to York a Mr. Barklay, to occupy 
one seat in that place; and calling up 
to town Mr. Hobhouse, from Bath, to 
receive at their hands one of the seats 
for the borough of Finsbury. 

But again, and in both these in- 
stances, did the constituency prove 
contumacious. Mr. Lowther, a Tory, 
left Mr. Barklay some five hundred 
votes behind at York; and in Fins- 
bury, Mr. Hobhouse was outvoted by 
every other candidate, Whig, Radical, 
or Tory, and was left at the very bot- 
tom of the poll! 

In several other places of less im- 
portance, like results have appeared. 
At Bridport, Mr. Horace Twiss ven- 
tured to become a candidate ; the place 
being already represented by two So- 
cinians. The Globe wondered at his 
folly, “in knocking his head against 
the walls of that stronghold of dissent, 
Bridport ;” but, somehow or other, it 
came to pass at last, that Mr. Twiss 
was returned, and the favourite of the 
Dissenters, Mr. Romilly, was rejected. 

In like manner another Socinian, 
Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill, was re- 
leased from his parliamentary duties 
at Hull; and a preacher of the name 
of Faithful, at Brighton. At Leeds 
and at Boston, two of their principal 
champions, Messrs. Baines and Wilks, 
were permitted to retain their seats by 
the foolish “moderation” of the Con- 
servatives. In each case, however, 
they were removed from their former 
station at the head of the poll; and 
might have been unseated altogether, 
had their opponents attempted it. 

The last defeat, however, of all, 
and the most.signal, was that sustained 
in Lancashire. Mr. George William 
Wood, the Socinian, and the parent 
and protector of the bill for opening 
the universities to Dissenters, has been 
totally defeated, and left at the bottom 
of the poll in that great county. And 
as the same adversity has in like man- 
ner fallen upon a large proportion of 
those who supported him in that pro- 
position, we may probably hope to be 
spared the repetition of that piece of 
impertinent absurdity. 









































































































































































































































































It is time that we came to this part 
of the subject. What has been the 
actual result of the late elections? 
Without a calm and discriminating 
view of this question, the inquirer will 
be apt to be misled; so various, and 
apparently contradictory, have been 
the different statements of the daily 
press. 

A few minutes’ quiet scrutiny, how- 
ever, will soon detect the cause of the 
apparent variation. The Conservative 
journals have chiefly confined their 
attention to the changes made by the 
successes of Tories against Whigs, or of 
Whigs against Tories. The Opposition 
papers, on the other hand, have de- 
clined coming to such close quarters, 
and have preferred the device of two 
columns, headed with the general titles 
of “* Tories” and “ Reformers ;” and 
shewing, of course, a large majority of 
the latter over the former. 

Putting aside, however, this kind of 
attempted delusion, let us observe at 
once, that, by the confession of the 
Whig journals themselves, the late 
elections have increased the Conserva- 
tive phalanx by at least one hundred 
votes. In December last, when de- 
scanting on the impossibility of Sir 
R. Peel’s continuance in office, these 
journals dissected the House of Com- 
mons, and shewed the number of Tories 
in it to be between 140 and 150. At 
the moment we are writing, these same 
journals report the number of Tories 
returned to the new parliament to be 
between 240 and 250. This one fact, 
then, is admitted, even by our oppo- 
nents themselves, that by the general 
election the Conservatives have gained 
an accession of a hundred votes ! 

Of course this calculation is not an 
exaggerated one. Their object being 
to dispirit the friends of the present 
ministry, they have claimed for them- 
selves every dubious vote, and even 
many whose conservative principles 
were not dubious. The truth is, that 
the actual amount of attached sup- 
porters with which Sir R. Peel will 
open the session, will approach very 
nearly to three hundred names ! 

But will this force suffice to enable 
him to carry on the government? No, 
say the Whig journals; for there are 
nearly four hundred Reformers arrayed 
against him: He will be outnumbered ; 
he will be outvoted ; he will be forced 
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to resign! Such are the daily and 
hourly speculations of the adherents of 
the lately ejected ministry. 

And all this would be very true and 
unanswerable, if we were living in the 
times which are now gone by. In 
1819, for instance, there were but two 
parties in the house; and if the Tories 
could not have commanded a majority 
on every fundamental question, they 
must have retired, and the other party 
—the Whigs— must have assumed 
office. But all this has passed away, 
It has been put an end to by the act 
of the Whigs themselves—the Reform- 
bill; and both parties must now be 
content to adjust themselves to the 
altered circumstances of the case. 

There are, at the present moment, 
at least four distinctly-defined parties 
in the House of Commons. Pro- 
bably these will continue for some 
time to exist. It is no longer a ques- 
tion, therefore, whether the ministerial 
party reckons a clear majority of the 
whole house; it is sufficient for all 
practical purposes if it be the strongest 
party, and stronger than any combina- 
tion or coalition of parties which may 
be brought to act systematically or 
decidedly for its overthrow. 

We have said, that there are now 
four parties in the House of Commons. 
These may be described as follows : 

1. The Conservatives, or supporters 
of the present ministry. To be within 
compass, we will reckon these as 
amounting to 270 in number. 

2. The Stanley, or Conservative- 
Whig party. In thus designating this 
body, we would by no means wish to 
impute to Lord Stanley any wish or 
intention to form a faction or party of 
his own, with any view to climb by 
their means into office. Our meaning 
is merely this. There are a consider- 
able number of respectable and con- 
sistent politicians, who have steadily 
supported Lord Grey’s government, 
and have been accustomed to call 
themselves moderate Whigs, who feel 
a natural difficulty in pledging them- 
selves in any way to the support ofa 
Tory government, although they would 
deeply regret its overthrow at the pre- 
sent juncture. The language of these 
gentlemen is just that of Lord Stanley. 
“ T supported Lord Grey’s ministry 
till I thought it went too far: With 
Lord Melbourne's I was still less satis- 
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fied ; and yet, with the present I can- 
not venture to hope that [ shall always 
agree; for they are Tories, and I 
have always been a Whig. But, at 
least, I can promise this, that I will 
take no measures to remove them from 
office till I can see a fair probability 
of their being succeeded by a better 
selection.” This is the public pledge 
of Lord Stanley, and it has been as 
ublicly repeated, in other words, by 
Fait the moderate Whigs who have 
been returned at the late elections. 

3. But a third party consists of the 
scattered limbs of the late ministry, 
and their friends and adherents of va- 
rious grades. In this class we find 
the Hobhouses, Ellices, Abercrombies, 
Poulett Thomsons, and the like. These 
gentry would doubtless go considerable 
lengths to recover their former position. 
The Pluvketts have shewn this, by 
their public support of O’Connell in 
the late Dublin election. But there 
are yet many of this party who have 
some character to lose, and these would 
hesitate to plunge into a revolution 
merely to gain a place! 

4. The fourth party, however, would 
be troubled by no scruples of this 
kind. The O’Connells, Roebucks, 
Wakleys, Humes, Grotes, and Buck- 
inghams, would feel not the least re- 
pugnance to a simple republic; nor 
would they much care about the blood 
that must be spilt before such a con- 
summation could be reached. 

Perhaps the last of these four classes 
will number considerably less than one 
hundred members in its ranks; but the 
second and third will each reckon more 
than that number of supporters. The 
question is, Whether all the latter three 
are likely to be ever combined in one 
joint effort to unseat the present mi- 
nistry? Ifthey can be so combined, 
and can be brought to act together for 
a sufficient length of time, then nothing 
can save the ministry but another ap- 
peal to the country; the propriety of 
which must depend chiefly on the 
actual circumstances of the moment. 
But if they cannot be brought so to 
act in union, and that for some conti- 
nuance, then Sir Robert Peel’s ministry 
must stand, at least till its own acts 
decide its fate. 

Let the most eager and sanguine 
opponent, then, of Sir R. Peel’s ad- 
ministration, say, whether he can seri- 
ously conceive it possible for the three 
parties of Stanley, Ellice, and O’Con- 
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nell, so to arrange their differences as 
to act thus in unison. Of the possi- 
bility of combining the latter two we 
have little doubt, but their united 
strength would scarcely exceed two 
hundred votes ; —this would be utterly 
routed by the Conservative phalanx ; 
and how is Stanley to be brought to 
the rescue? That is the question. 

Few men are likely to commit such 
a folly as to overthrow a government, 
without having some notion, at least, 
of the probable formation of a more 
satisfactory one. Lord Stanley, and 
those who think and feel with him, 
say distinctly that ‘ they will not take 
a step to remove Sir R. Peel’s adminis- 
tration, till they can see a probability 
of establishing a better.” Now how 
is this probability to be made to 
appear ? 

We may take it for granted, that 
neither will the Conservative-Whigs 
aid in placing the Hume and O’Con- 
nell party in office; nor will O’Connell 
help his old opponent, Stanley, to gain 
the reins of government. Neither of 
these schemes has the least degree of 
feasibility or practicability about it. 
It only remains to be asked, whether 
it is at all likely that Stanley and 
O’Connell will unite, to re-assemble 
and bind together the scattered frag- 
meuts of the Melbourne ministry. A 
very few moments will suffice to shew 
the extreme improbability of this. 

Did the Melbourne administration 
enjoy Lord Stanley’s confidence? No: 
he distinctly tells us that it did not. 
Has he expressed, since its dissolution, 
the least regret or displeasure at its 
dismissal? Not a word of the kind 
has dropped from his lips. An entire 
change of mind, then, must come over 
him, before he can concern himself in 
the resuscitation of that, the demise of 
which he has viewed without concern. 

But there is yet another considera- 
tion which must present itself to Lord 
Stanley’s mind, as well as to that of 
every one else, in speaking of the re- 
vival of the late Whig ministry; and 
that is,— Can it be revived? Is it pos- 
sible to re-collect the scattered parts, 
and to set it again upon its feet, and bid 
it live? We doubt if this is within the 
limits of the remotest possibility. 

For the most remarkable feature in 
our modern history is the rapid decline 
and decrepitude of the Whig party. 
This will be seen at a glance, by look- 
ing back only two years, and review- 
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ing the strength of Lord Grey’s ad- 
ministration at the commencement of 
1833, and then comparing its array with 
the utmost possible muster which could 
now be brought together. 

The ministry of 1833 was repre- 
sented in the House of Lords by Earl 
Grey, the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
Brougham, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Lord Ripon, Lord Melbourne, Lord 
Durham, Lord Auckland, Lord Hol- 
land, and Lord Carlisle. Of these, 
the latter three were by experience 
found to add neither strength nor or- 
nament to the cabinet. They served 
to make out a list, but they were 
of no further use. And these three, 
with Lords Lansdowne and Melbourne, 
might perhaps be again enlisted. But 
where are the rest, who constituted the 
strength of the cabinet in the upper 
house? Lord Grey has publicly and 
for ever terminated his political career ; 
Lord Brougham has committed a kind 
of moral suicide; Lord Durham has 
taken himself off in a rage, because the 
ministry did not move fast enough ; 
and the Duke of Richmond and Lord 
Ripon have withdrawn because it 
moved too fast! The five effective 
men are gone, not to be recalled; the 
three “ arm-chairs,” with Melbourne 
and Lansdowne, you may have, if you 
will, and a goodly show they will 
make | 

But the House of Commons is now, 
even more than in former times, the 
chief arena for the political struggle. 
And here, also, let us review the 
strength of the Whig cabinet of 1833, 
and let us compare it with the present 
strength of the party. For personal 
influence and suavity in leading the 
house, they had Lord Althorp ; for 
power and energy in debate, they had 
Stanley and Graham ; for brilliancy in 
set speeches, they had Macaulay and 
Robert Grant ; for pert readiness, they 
had Palmerston. These, too, are gone. 
Althorp has ascended to the higher 
regions; Stanley and Graham have 
seceded; Macaulay and Grant have 
submitted to transportation; Palmer- 
ston has been dismissed by his 
constituents. And what remains in 
their room? Ellice, and Hobhouse, 
and Abercrombie, and Littleton. Did 
ever ministry venture to meet a house 
of commons with such an array as 
this? The good sense of his majesty 
perceived the impossibility of such a 
course, even in the late house of com- 
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mons, disposed as that assembly was to 
tolerate any thing from the Whigs. 
But how such a set could conduct 
business in the present house, contain- 
ing, as it does, one hundred more oppo- 
nents and one hundred fewer friends, 
is altogether inconceivable. 

No, this scheme will never answer. 
A conservative Whig administration 
may be practicable, and it would pre- 
sent our best resource, if aught should 
frustrate our present hopes. But such 
an administration, if ever constructed, 
must be framed, not with the concur- 
rence of O'Connell, but in spite ofhim ; 
and not to defeat the Conservatives, but 
to aid their wishes. 

This point is so important, that we 
may be pardoned for returning to it. 

The blundering, stumbling, vacil- 
lating course of the ministry, during 
the last session, cannot yet be forgot- 
ten. Except the Poor-law bill, the 
result of the session might be summed 
up in the production of some half- 
dozen of abortive and abandoned pro- 
positions. Twice was the ministry 
broken up, and twice reconstituted, in 
the course of that session. Each change 
unquestionably deducted something 
from its strength; while the same 
changes were only assumed, and, we 
believe, erroneously, to add to its 
unity of views and purposes. 

But we would ask either Lord Stan- 
ley, or any other acute observer of the 
state of parties, Whether, on the loss 
of Lord Althorp—the indispensable 
Lord Althorp—from the House of 
Commons, the fate of the ministry was 
not felt to be sealed? Had any man, 
whose judgment was worth a farthing, 
the least idea that this crazy concern, 
once more patched up, with Aber- 
cromby or Spring Rice as its leader, 
could ever have got through the ses- 
sion? No one, assuredly ! 

But if the vessel was not sea-worthy 
then, how would she prove now? 
Brougham, the main support of the 
administration in the upper house, has, 
by the confession of the Courier itself, 
rendered it impossible he should ever 
be trusted or employed again. Pal- 
merston, the pert and pugnacious, has 
been ejected from his seat in the lower 
house by the electors of Hampshire. 
Even this is a loss to such a set as 
Melbourne commanded. But think 
for a moment, what must that admini- 
stration be to whom the abstraction of 
Palmerston proves a real loss! Is it 
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possible for any description to por- 
tray the wretched poverty of a cabinet 
which cannot even afford to lose a 
Palmerston ? 

However, there they are; and, if 
some of the set are to be believed, 
even now are they candidates for of- 
fice. The Melbourne cabinet, minus 
Brougham in the Lords, and Althorp 
and Palmerston in the Commons, would 
still be willing to try their hands! 
Ellice, and Abercrombie, and Hob- 
house, and Spring Rice, would ac- 
tually have the temerity to endeavour 
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to conduct the government; and that 
not as before, with a House of Com- 
mons four-fifths of which were pledged 
to the Whigs, but with one, the largest 
and strongest party in which, by far, 
is that which fights under the banners 
of Sir Robert Peel. 

The folly of these people is quite 
astounding. It really appears incre- 
dible that such a thing should be ima- 
gined ; yet it is seriously thought of, 
in some quarters, as a practicable and 
probable thing. So thinks not, we 
will venture to say, Lord Stanley ! 


VI.—THE COURSE TO BE TAKEN. 


The ministry, then, as far as can be 
foreseen at this moment, may be ex- 
pected to be allowed a fair opportunity 
of developing its policy, and giving an 
earnest of its intended course. But 
we are quite willing to admit, that the 
old times have passed away, in which 
our rulers, backed by a compliant ma- 
jority in either house, could exhort the 
people to wait with patience, and to 
rely upon their good intentions. The 
present position of affairs is as different 
as can possibly be imagined. The 
bulk of the people are wholly free from 
any attachment to the Whigs; they are 
quite willing to leave the reins of go- 
vernment in the hands of Sir R. Peel 
and lis friends ; but they have certain 
strong desires and prepossessions, and 
these must be favourably considered 
by any statesman who would retain for 
any considerable period the direction 
of affairs. 

The chief and most deeply-seated of 
these prepossessions is that in favour of 
a large and efficient measure of Church 
Reform. It is our firm conviction, 
founded upon some knowledge of what 
is going on among the middle classes of 
English society,—that no set of po- 
liticians has yet arrived at a just idea of 
the hold which this question has upon 
the hearts of the English people. It is 
one which comes within the personal 
knowledge and judgment of every man. 
The points which are constantly pressed 
upon our notice, by popular writers and 
speakers, as to the under-payment of 
this clergyman and the over-payment 
ofthat, are level to every man’s capacity, 
and familiar to every man’s personal 
knowledge. In fact, so clear and so 
Strong is this prepossession in the 
minds of the people, that we have 


not words to express our feelings of 
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contempt and derision for the set of 
Whigs who have just left office, for their 
gross ignorance of public feeling, and 
their inaptitude to suit their course to it. 
In a “ popularity-hunting government” 
this omission strikes one as being quite 
extraordinary. By their reform in par- 
liament the Whigs gained a four years’ 
tenure of office; by a reform in the 
church they might have gained twice 
as much. Yet did they allow two 
whole years to pass, with a subser- 
vient House of Commons at their beck, 
without taking a single step in this 
most interesting of all questions to the 
people! 

We are gratified beyond expression 
to find that in this matter the new 
ministry appears to have profited hy 
experience. A large and rational plan 
of church reform has already been an- 
nounced. Let it be steadily adhered 
to! Ifthere be a truth above all others 
important, and most clear to those who 
know the people, it is this,— that an 
effective and sufficient Church Reform 
will make the fortune of any ministry ! 
Let them persevere, then, whatever 
may be the opposition. There will, 
doubtless, be brought into active ope- 
ration the fears of the timid and the 
enmity of the interested ; but still let 
them persevere. The object is not to 
destroy, but to save, the church; to 
save her, not by any compromise of 
principle or surrender of rights; but 
simply by making her what she ought 
to be ; and what, in fact, she professes 
to be ;—the efficient instructor and 
guide of the great mass of the people! 

To this end vast bodies of our popu- 
lation, who at present owe no more to 
the Church of England than they do to 
the muftis of Constantinople,—who 
come as little into contact with the one 
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as with the other,—those masses of our 
people who in Bethnal Green have 
one or two churches to sixty-five thou- 
sand people, and in Shoreditch have one 
or two to seventy thousand,— these im- 
mense accumulations of home-heathen- 
ism, must be looked after! The very 
first principle of an established church 
throws this duty upon that church. If 
such evils as these are permitted, the 
church ought to fall, and will fall! 
She fails in her duty,— she leaves un- 
done that which she professes to do,— 
she becomes self-accused, and self-con- 
demned also. These lamentable blots, 
then, in our existing ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, are the first things to be done 
away with. 

To cure these evils, to supply these 
deficiencies, we believe, and are sure, 
that the country, supposing additional 
funds to be wanted, would not be 
backward in providing them. But 
how shall the public purse be opened 
—how shall an application be made 
to parliament for such a purpose, 
until it be first shewn that the church 
herself is unable to furnish the means ? 
If lead-mines, or coal-mines, or build- 
ing-land, in any district whatsoever, 
shall have become so suddenly and 
unexpectedly productive as to enrich 
bishops, or deans, or prebendaries 
with unlooked-for opulence ; can these 
circumstances be left quite out of our 
account, and a new demand be made 
on the national resources, while our 
higher ecclesiastics are accumulating 
these unneeded revenues? Neither 
common-sense nor a rational attach- 
ment to the establishment will dictate 
any such line of conduct. 

No; there must be a scrutinizing re- 
vision of this branch of the public re- 
sources. The revenues of the church 
must be examined with a searching, 
though not unfriendly, eye. The ut- 
most possible economy must be used 
iu the apportionment of those revenues 
to useful purposes ; and then, satisfac- 
tion being given to the people that a 
real deficiency of means exists, we will 
answer for it that no reluctance will 
be shewn on their part to apportion 
out of the national resources a sufficient 
supply. 


There is, however, another question, 
which, though far inferior in import- 
ance to the subject just adverted to, 
has yet sufficient value in itself, and 
sufficient interest with the public, to 
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call for an early consideration and a 
satisfactory settlement. We allude to 
Municipal Reform. 

There is evidently an apprehension 
in some quarters, that to effect a just 
and proper municipal organization 
would be productive of many mischiefs 
and dangers. As an example, the case 
of London has been sometimesadduced, 
and we have been asked, if we would 
set up a series of such factious and 
mischievous bodies as the London 
Common Council, in every city and 
borough in England ? 

In answer to this we reply, that the 
querist is not well-informed as to facts ; 
that no one in his senses would pro- 
pose the London Common Council, 
as at present existing, as a model: but 
that a reform in that body has long 
been called for, even by themselves ; 
and that, if reformed, the London cor- 
poration might well present a pattern 
by which to adjust all others through- 
out the kingdom. 

The great secret in all municipal 
organization is a just subdivision. It is 
the deficiency which exists in this re- 
spect in London, which makes its cor- 
poration an assemblage of factious and 
foolish persons. ‘There are “ wards” 
in the city of London which have only 
about fifty voters ; and there are others 
which have fifteen hundred! The first 
are, of necessity, close boroughs ; the 
last produce mob-elections. Between 
the two, the corporation is filled with 
a mixture of jobbers and demagogues, 
A proper subdivision would extirpate 
both. 

It is not easy to point out the right 
point at which to commence operations 
in this matter; perhaps, as being close 
at hand, it would be wise to begin with 
the city of London in reforms, and with 
the new metropolitan boroughs in new 
organization. The results of these mea- 
sures would speedily be known, and 
from those results might ulterior steps 
be calculated with reference to the more 
distant corporations. 


Thus much, and perhaps enough for 
a single month’s lucubrations, of what 
may advantageously be done. One 
word, in the next place, of what may 
—nay, must——be left undone. And 
here we come to our chief and cardinal 
point of apprehension— the proposi- 
tion, which some politicians are per- 
petually urging, for the establishment 
of the Romish priests in Ireland ! 
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We admit that there is good and 
sufficient ground for belief, that no 
such suicidal scheme is, however dis- 
tantly, contemplated. We acknow- 
ledge with the greatest pleasure, that 
the tender of alliance to the Duke of 
Newcastle, to Lord Roden, to the 
Marquess of Chandos, to Sir’Edward 
Knatchbull, furnishes a full and satis- 
factory guarantee to the country that 
no such treason is even imagined. 
Still, however, we know, and every 
day confirms and enlarges that know- 
ledge, how many are the tempters that 
abound in high places, constantly in- 
stilling into the ears of the highest, 
their false and delusive notions, that 
the only way to govern Ireland is to 
take the Romish priests into the pay 
of the state. Again, therefore, and 
again, must we insist upon the folly, 
nay, the insanity, of such a scheme 
being seriously contemplated by any 
government; and that for two reasons ; 
to wit :— 

1. The attempt, if ever made, would 
infallibly destroy the government that 
made it. If made by a Tory ministry, 
such ministry would fall, as the mi- 
nistry which carried the Popish Relief- 
bill of 1829 fell— by the secession of 
all their conscientious supporters. If 
made by a Whig cabinet, that cabinet 
would be overwhelmed by the instant 
accession of strength which would 
flow towards its Conservative oppo- 
nents. Even the Whig Sir John 
Campbell, in his late canvass at Whig- 
gish Edinburgh, was obliged to eschew 
the proposition most sedulously, or he 
would have lost his election. 

2. But the idea is in the last degree 
absurd and foolish, considered in itself. 
Some of its silly supporters do really 
believe (we will do them the justice to 
suppose) that it would calm and quiet 
Ireland, neutralise the efforts of the 
priesthood, and cause all sects in that 
distracted country to sit down together 
in peace and concord. They adduce, 
in support of this expectation, the ex- 
ample of Prussia, and of some other 
German states. 

The precedent, however, does not 
hold. Wherever, as in Germany, a 
cold infidelity has paralyzed all reli- 
gions alike, there Protestant and Pa- 
pist may snore away their lives, side 
by side, in mutual indifference. In 
Belgium, however, we obtain another 
view of the subject. A revolution 
brought about, and a throne over- 
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turned, simply by the impatience of 
Papists, even under the mildest Pro- 
testant government, holds out little 
encouragement for further concessions 
in Ireland. 

But Ireland is a case altogether apart 
from, and unlike all others. It is folly 
to overlook or to close our eyes to the 
fact, that the ultimate object of the 
Irish Papists—and the object short of 
which nothing will satisfy them—is a 
perfect and complete Popish Ascend- 
ancy. And Popish ascendancy, we 
know well enough, brings with it, as 
an inevitable consequence, Protestant 
persecution. 

A few years since, the system by 
which: Ireland was governed was that 
of Protestant Ascendancy. We believe 
that system to have been the wisest and 
the best, because it involved no perse- 
cution, and because it is difficult to 
stop short at any point between that and 
Popish ascendancy ; of which perse- 
cution is a component part. How- 
ever, we have already left that state 
of things, and are now vibrating be- 
tween the two extreme points. 

To return is, perhaps, scarcely pos- 
sible; and yet to pause in the down- 
ward course is far from easy. The 
progress from the least public and le- 
gal provision for the Romish clergy, 
to their full establishment as the pre- 
dominant church in Ireland, would be 
so easy as to be almost unavoidable. 

We are, therefore, now in the last 
position at which a stand can effec- 
tually be made. It may be possible 
now to pause, but when the next step 
is taken—when the union between the 
state and the Romish church is once 
sealed, then do a vast series of evil 
consequences follow of necessity, and 
without possibility of escape. 

Rut what is the pretext put forward 
by the advocates for this plan? It is, 
that the only way to attach the Popish 
priests to the government, and to make 
them peaceable and preachers of peace, 
is to terminate, by a national allowance, 
“their present state of poverty and 
of degrading dependence on their 
people.” 

Now the first part of this supposi- 
tion, the poverty of the Romish priest- 
hood, is a mere fiction: it is as entirely 
opposed to the fact as it is possible 
for any statement to be. It is in evi- 
dence, and that from their own lips, 
taken before a committee of the House 
of Commons, that the average income 
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of an Irish parish priest is from 3007. 
to 400/. a-year; which is far above 
the average of the livings in England, 
where all expenses are nearly twice as 
great. The poverty, therefore, of the 
Romish church in Ireland, consists in 
being far more richly paid than the 
ministers of that which it is the fashion 
to call “ the wealthiest church in 
Christendom.” 

But their state of “ dependence !” 
Really this is, if possible, a more un- 
founded pretence than the other. De- 
pendence! Whya Russian noble is, in 
one sense, dependent on his serfs ; and 
an English coachmaster on his cattle. 
Each looks to derive his income from 
their labours, and is, therefore, so far, 
in dependence on them. And so, in- 
deed, is the Irish parish priest on his 
flock ; but hardly so much so as either 
of the former individuals. [lis power 
over his vassals is far more entire, his 
authority more unquestioned. 

Hlis fiat is all-powerful in his vic- 
tim’s eyes, not only in this world, but 
also in the next, Society at his ban 
rejects the miserable object of his 
wrath, and the grave only conducts to 
the torments of purgatory, or the 
flames of endless woe. Dependent! 
He! What, on the wretches who 
dare scarcely lift their eyes in his pre- 
sence, much less hesitate at a single 
behest he may utter? What miserable 
paltering is it, to talk of “ relieving ” 
this spiritual lord and tyrant from his 
“state of dependence!” Is it possible 
that any man can use the words, save 
in a parrot-like, unmeaning repetition, 


without blushing at the grossness of 


the deceit which he is practising ? 
No! the real object is far otherwise. 


No one, who is in the least aware of 


the facts of the case, ever puts forward 
these pretexts, otherwise than as a 
mask. The real aim will differ, ac- 
cording to the person urging the 
scheme. Some are “ philosophers,” 
indifferent to all religion, and deeming 
all equally good or equally foolish, and 
only indignant that any one faith should 
presume to set itself, or to be set, 
above others. To these persons it 
seems the acme of atrocity, that the 
Papists of Ireland should have to pay 
tithes to a Protestant clergy; and 
common sense and common justice 
appear in their eyes to demand, that 
as the creed of the multitude is Popish, 
the church upheld and endowed by 
the state should be Popish also. They 
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urge, therefore, most vehemently, a 
state-allowance to the Romish priests; 
knowing that, when once admitted, the 
principle must inevitably lead to the 
full establishment of that church. As 
to the right and wrong of the matter, 
that appears to them to be quite beside 
the queStion. If the people fancied 
Mohammedism, then, in their view, 
Mohammedism ought to be establish- 
ed. Nay, if they chose to turn Hin- 
doos, and to burn all their widows 
alive, these philosophical gentlemen 
would —nay, upon their principles 
they must—willingly accord their 
permission, and legalise their suttees. 
But the chief promoters of this 
scheme, though in secret, are the Ro- 
manists themselves. Publicly they 
profess to abhor it, but all their lay 
emissaries are ever inculcating its po- 
licy in the most insidious manner. 
That the priesthood themselves can be 
in their hearts opposed to it, is clearly 
impossible. Doubtless they would, up 
to the last moment, and even after, 
profess their dislike to such aid. But 
under some such cloak as O’Connell 
threw over the scheme, in the very 
last session of parliament, when he 
called it “ assistance in building glebe- 
houses ;” under some cover or excuse 
of this kind the allowance would ea- 
gerly be taken: for no one can see 
more clearly than they do, that this 
first beginning, however small, is an 
earnest to them ofa speedy resumption 
of all the ancient possessions of the 
Romish church in Ireland. <A twelve- 
month would not elapse after they had 
entered upon their new emoluments, 
before we should be stunned with 
complaints of the gross injustice of 
giving 500,000/. a-year to the church 
of half-a-million (as they falsely call 
it), and only 200,000/. a-year to the 
church of seven millions. In fact, ad- 
mitting the principle, the arithmetical 
adjustment of the revenues, according 
to Cocker, must sooner or later follow. 
And in all this, be it remembered, 
our difficulties and distresses would 
continually increase, as we drew by 
degrees farther and farther away from 
the only safe landmark,— Religious 
Principle. At present, though our 
protest has been weakened by the 
Catholic Relief-bill, and other steps 
of the same kind, yet we are still a 
Protestant nation; inasmuch as we 
steadfastly maintain and uphold one 
only faith, and that a Protestant one. 
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We have a religious system which pro- 
claims, at every turn, that Popery is a 
false and idolatrous creed; a creed 
fraught with evil as far as concerns 
this world, and danger as regards the 
next. And this is the national church, 
—the national faith; and besides it 
we have no other. Nor can we adopt 
and take to our fostering care this de- 
nounced faith of Rome, without pub- 
licly withdrawing our protest, cancel- 
ling our articles of faith, and lowering 
our tlag before the Roman crosier. 

What statesman could assign funds 
for the propagation of Popery, and 
afterwards send his son to sign the ar- 
ticles of the Church of England at 
Oxford ? or hold up his own head in 
a church where those articles were 
read? No! light and darkness are 
not more irreconcileable than these 
two faiths, to be publicly owned and 
honoured by one and the same legis- 
lature. 

But we have urged at sufficient 
length a topic on which, we again 
repeat, we have no present fears. 
We could not, however, refrain, be- 
cause we know the unceasing activity 
with which the enemy is ever suggest- 
ing this ruinous proposition. It is 
not enough to unmask him once and 
again; his attempts must be met as 
often as they are repeated. 

Even at the moment of our present 
writing, the forthcoming number of 
the Edinburgh Review is put into our 
hands; in which this point is pressed 
with a new and unusual vehemence. 
The arguments there adduced, truly, 
are just such as might be expected 
from a writer whose zeal has manifestly 
far outrun his discretion. Take a spe- 
cimen or two of his easy and inde- 
pendent method of dealing with facts. 

The endowments of the Church of 
Ireland ought, in his view, to be re- 
duced, simply and solely with a view 
to her greater usefulness! According 
to his notion, the main and principal 
hindrance to the spread of Protestantism 
is the enormous wealth of the Esta- 
blished Church. It would appear, 
that he really believes all the fictions 
which the O'Connell faction have been 
so long vomiting forth, of the Church 
of Ireland’s being “‘ oppressed with su- 
perabundant wealth.”’ A reduction of 
this wealth, therefore, is strongly re- 
commended, in order to lead to her 
greater efficiency ! 

Of course the writer, in this extra- 
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ordinary fancy of his, had entirely for- 
gotten (if, indeed, he had ever heard) 
that the parishes in Ireland are above 
2,400; and that the revenues of the 
church, even if they were actually 
realised, would not exceed 600,000/. 
per annum, giving to each parochial 
clergyman an average stipend of 2501., 
which is far less than the usual income 
ofa Romish priest. Probably we may 
be reminded of the unions, which have 
diminished the number of incumbents, 
and their chance of usefulness, in order 
to increase their individual incomes. 
We admit the existence of this evil, 
and are most willing and desirous that 
it should be removed. But it would 
be going quite a wrong way to work, 
to keep up this abuse, and then to di- 
minish the aggregate endowments of 
the church, on the score of the paucity 
of clergymen. Common sense would 
rather dictate an increase of the num- 
bers of the resident clergy, and then 
the whole of the ecclesiastical revenues 
would be found quite below, rather 
than above, the mark of her actual 
requirements. 

But another point of this writer’s 
propositions seems to bespeak his en- 
tire ignorance ofall the facts connected 
with the subject on which he has 
undertaken to write. 

He is most particular in his protest 
against any transfer of the present re- 
venues of the Protestant church to the 
Popish clergy. The state-allowance 
to the latter must be a matter totally 
distinct and clear, and in no way de- 
rived from the spoils of the church. 
And yet he is just as decided that the 
said state-allowance is to be in lieu of, 
and is to put an end to, all the exactions 
of the Romish priests from their people, 
on the occasions of marriages, baptisms, 
funerals, &c. Until these are entirely 
given up, not a penny are the priests to 
derive from the proposed public grant. 
This is a stipulation described as being 
altogether indispensable. 

Now does this writer know, that no 
account which has yet been made up, 
possessing the least authenticity, cal- 
culates the gross income of the Popish 
priests of Ireland, from these sources, 
at so small a sum as a million sterling 
per annum? And does he really mean 
—as the priests are not likely to barter 
these their accustomed dues for any 
very inferior sum—does he really mean 
gravely to propose to bestow on these 
people, from the public purse, a grant 
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of a million a-year? Does he imagine 
that such a proposition as this could 
ever be tolerated in an English House 
of Commons? Yet how else can his 
scheme be carried into effect? So 
strange are the dilemmas in which 
writers inevitably place themselves, 
who aim to invent new theories of go- 
vernment and legislation, without giv- 
ing themselves the trouble to ascertain 
a single fact connected with the mat- 
ters before them! 

But the reviewer's reasoning is not 
less startling than are his assumed facts. 
Take an instance. He has heard of 
the objection which will ever prove 
fatal to the whole scheme, in the minds 
of those with whom religion is any 
thing more than a fiction used for 
purposes of state: to wit, that Popery 
is a great and deadly evil, and that it 
would be altogether horrible for Pro- 
testants to aid in its establishment and 
sustain its dominion. This objection 
he thus meets : 

** Both Presbyterianism and the Church 
of England are established and endowed 
in the United Kingdom. Their tenets, 
it is true, do not greatly differ; but di- 
versity, however slight, is incompatible 
with approval. The Presbyterian in his 
tenets differs slightly from the Church 
of England ; the Roman Catholic differs 
greatly ; but to the conscientious believer 
in the superior purity of his own per- 
suasion the smaller step is not less im- 
possible than the greater. It cannot be 
made a question of degree; and there- 
fore, on purely religious grounds, there 
was no reason why the Roman Catholic 
church should not have been established 
in Ireland, as the Presbyterian was in 
Scotland.” 

The writer here speaks, according to 
his usual custom, incorrectly, when he 
describes the difference between the 
churches of England and Scotland as 
consisting in their “tenets.” The doc- 
trines of the two are as nearly as pos- 
sible identical; they are at variance 
chiefly on points of church govern- 
ment. Now these matters, though of 
importance in their place, are yet not 
fundamental in their nature,—relating, 
as they do, chiefly to outward circum- 
stances and ceremonies. 

An Episcopalian, for instance, if 
carried by circumstances into a Scot- 
tish town, where no episcopal place of 
worship existed, might, without the 
least violence to his conscience, join in 
the worship ofthe Presbyterian church. 
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He might say,—I should prefer a li- 
turgical form ; and I think Episcopacy 
more consistent with Scripture than 
Presbyterianism ; but, still, my bre- 
thren here are worshipping the same 
God, believing in the same Saviour, 
professing the same doctrines, and as- 
piring to the same heaven. 

To the Romish church, however, if 
sincere and conscientious, he could 
never hold this language. In their 
system, a woman usurps the place of 
God; for one Divine Mediator they 
substitute five hundred human inter- 
cessors ; and in place of the one all- 
sufficient sacrifice once offered up on 
the cross, they present their worship- 
pers with the idolatry of the mass, 
Against these soul-destroying inven- 
tions both Presbyterian and Episco- 
palian unite with one heart and voice 
to uplift their solemn protest. 

And in that protest every serious be- 
liever in Bible Christianity must unite, 
whether in the pulpit or in the senate, 
The systems are opposed to each other's 
very existence. Never will Romanism 
sincerely tolerate Protestantism ; never 
can the conscientious Protestant do 
otherwise than invocate the utter ruin 
of Popery. 


On the broad and safe ground of 
Principle, then, must the present admi- 
nistration take its stand, and maintain 
its position. To the defence of that 
position the people may be rallied; 
but around no other can their ranks be 
formed. By “the people,” we here 
mean the great bulk of the educated 
classes ; the men of some information 
and some property. To no other class 
can any government now look for 
support without danger. A ministry 
which should aim to support itself by 
the aristocracy alone would soon dis- 
cover that the privileged classes are 
now too weak to secure its endurance. 
And a cabinet, on the other hand, 
which should aim to rest, like Lord 
Durham, upon the mere numerical 
force of the multitude, would quickly 
find itself embarked on a stream, the 
termination of which would resemble 
the falls of Niagara! 

Fixed and settled principles, then, 
with a readiness to adopt every ra- 
tional scheme for improvement ; these 
must be—we hope we may add with 
confidence, these are—the guiding 
maxims of the present ministry. 


J. Moyes, 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
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